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Introduction 


ASIA: THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST GROWING REGION 


North Americans and Europeans are only 


beginning to grasp the meaning of one of the most stunning 


developments of the postwar era. 


and the Pacific rim. A few decades ago, this 

part of the world used to evoke images of 
widespread malnutrition, large-scale famines, illite- 
rate masses and impoverished peasants. Not any 
longer. Asia has seen its standards of living improve 
dramatically, and although poverty and malnutrition 
remain a challenge for the poorer nations, most Asian 
countries are experiencing record economic growth. 
Today, Asia can boast having some of the world’s 
most modern cities, best airlines and leading hotels. 
Part of the reason for this revolutionary change stems 
from the transformation of agrarian societies into 
highly modern economies, in which the manufactu- 


\Wfens economic power is shifting toward Asia 


ring and service sectors account for the bulk of gross 
domestic product (GDP). Booming exports and ri- 
sing consumer demand have raised standards of 
living. To achieve this sweeping change, Asia has 
relied on the development of its most important 
resource: human capital. The region can now count 
on the world’s most dynamic private sector, first-class 
engineers and technicians, as well as one of the most 
skilled labor forces. Its engineers have achieved re- 
volutionary breakthroughs in most fields of applied 
science. The human factor, more than anything else, 
is responsble for Asia’s success in flooding world mar- 
kets with its goods. 

Living standards have risen considerably, with per 
capita income in some Asian industrializing coun- 
tries already higher than in some European coun- 
tries. Last year, the Bombay, Bangkok and Hong 
Kong Stock Exchanges outperformed the industrial 
world’s leading markets, boosting the region to a 
level of prosperity unchallenged in the world. In 
many ways, Asia has become the ‘Cinderella’ of the 
developing world. As the world develops into a global 
market, countries of the region are moving swiftly 
toward the 21st century ina race for economic supremacy. 
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As an economic and trading bloc, Asia is growing 
faster than any other part of the world, and its share 
of world economy is likely to increase in the coming 
decades. It already accounts for the world’s largest 
trade surpluses. By the year 2000, the population of 
the region will have reached the four billion mark. 
These people will produce half of the world’s goods 
and services and consume more than the rest of the 
world combined. The industrial base of the region 
will be larger and more diversified in output than the 
combined industrial base of Europe and North Ame- 
rica. For the next decades, economists predict that 
each of the major countries of Asia and the Pacific 
will experience greater economic growth rates than 
any of the members of the Organization for Econo- 
mic Cooperation and Development (OECD). 

Japan’s miracle — rising from a war-torn country 
to a giant economic power within forty years — 
embodies the region’s success story, but it is far from 
being the only one. Other countries have followed a 
similar path, turning economies ravaged by war, 
hunger and poverty into highly productive world 
leaders. By the turn of the century, East Asian indus- 
trializing economies will enjoy a GNP greater than 
Europe’s and as big as North America’s. And this 
trend is spreading rapidly. For several consecutive 
years, ASEAN’ countries have had the world’s high- 
est regional growth rates, emerging as new lands of 
opportunity. Even South Asia’s growth performance 
has been quite impressive, increasing in recent years 
at close to three times the pace of most industria- 
lized countries. Efforts by some Asian nations to 
increase food production, curb population growth, 
expand educational opportunities, improve access 
to basic health services and sustain economic 


1. The Association of Southeast Asian Nations, which consists of 
Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand. 
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growth contain important lessons for today’s develo- 
ping countries. 

This issue of Developmentlooks at the emergence 
of this new Asia, unveiling in the process, some of its 
successes and challenges. It also reflects on the re- 
gion’s growing importance in the world. The docu- 
ment is divided into two distinct parts. Part One deals 
with the region’s diversity and macro-economic 
trends. Chapters One and Two provide the reader 
with some background information on Asia’s geogra- 
phy and population. Chapter Three highlights Asia’s 
diversity and the dynamics of its four subregions: 
East Asia, South Asia, Southeast Asia and the Pacific. 
Chapters Four to Seven look at the performance of the 
dominant economy within each subregional grou- 
ping, with a focus on emerging trends. 

Part Two examines some of the progress made in 
improving people’s lives, in coping with population 
growth and in dealing:with some major environmen- 
tal threats. Chapter Eight examines some of the 
achievements and challenges in education, health 
and integrating women into the economic mains- 
tream. Chapter Nine considers the limits imposed by 
population growth in relation to food production 
and urbanization, while Chapter Ten examines cur- 
rent threats to the environment and how Asian coun- 
tries are responding to the challenge. Finally, Chapter 
Eleven provides an overview of Asia by the year 2000, 
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Asia's most important resource, human capital, has produced one of the most skilled labour forces, 


capable of achieving revolutionary breakthroughs. 


and discusses some of the prospects and implications 
of these trends. 

But first, this document briefly looks at the gro- 
wing ties between Canada and Asia, and how Asian 
influences are changing the fabric of our society. 


CANADA: AN ACTIVE PRESENCE IN ASIA 


sia is both part of our past and our future. Cana- 

da’s fascination with Asia is by no means new. 

As far back as a century ago, Canadian missiona- 
ries made their way deep into China, opened schools 
in Korea and taught in Japan. In the first decades of 
this century, diplomatic missions were opened in 
China and Japan. By the late ’30s, Canada had mis- 
sions as far as Kobe and Shanghai, reflecting its 
Pacific trade and the anticipation of greater ties. 
Canadian development assistance to the region be- 
gan with the Colombo Plan when developed mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth undertook to share their 
experience and wealth with newly-independent na- 
tions of Asia. In the last 30 years, Canada has assisted 
Asian nations from China to Sri Lanka, from Nepal to 
Indonesia and Thailand, providing every form of 
economic assistance from natural resources manage- 
ment to roads and dams, from communications to 
human resource development. 
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Because trade is the cornerstone of our economy, 
Canada has more economic interests in Asia than 
most western countries, except the United States. 
Our trade with the Asia-Pacific region already ex- 
ceeds that with Europe and is second only to our 
trade with the U.S. As new links are forged, trends 


aah 


Southeast Asia has a large number of skilled workers, an important 
factor in economic expansion. 


deepen. Canada’s exports to Asia and the Pacific 
grew by more than 30 per cent in 1988. Major markets 
include Japan, the People’s Republic of China, South 


Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan. Within a decade, it : 


is expected that two-way trade between Canada and 
Asia will surpass $50 billion. 

To better enable our businesses to compete in the 
expanding markets of Asia and to attract investments 
and tourists, Prime Minister Brian Mulroney an- 
nounced, in Singapore in October 1989, Canada’s 
latest strategy to generate long-term economic 
growth and prosperity. Called Going Global, the 
policy includes some $94 million worth of new trade, 
investment and technology designed to help our 
country remain internationally competitive in the 
1990s. A key element of this new policy is a “Pacific 
2000 Strategy” designed to ensure that Canada re- 
mains a key partner in the region. Funding is provi- 
ded to upgrade Canadian skills in Asian culture and 
languages, as well as to increase cooperation with 
Japan in science and technology. Other innovative 
aspects place heavy emphasis on technology transfer 
and joint-ventures between Canadian and Asian firms. 

The business community is also increasingly ac- 
tive in forging new links. While the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce has broadened its activities in the 
region, the Pacific Rim Opportunities Conference, 
founded six years ago, has become the major forum 
in Canada for discussion of trade and investment 
opportunities and challenges in the markets of the 
Asia-Pacific region. The Sixth Conference, held at 
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Montreal last February, examined in depth each of 
the 13 major markets of the region. Keynote speakers 
included Canadian trade officials posted in the region, 
senior representatives from Canadian companies hi- 
ghly active and successful in the region, and high-le- 
vel business people from the markets themselves. 
“In 1983, our trade across the Pacific eclipsed our 
trade with Europe. This year, our trade with Japan, 
alone, will be broadly equal to our trade with the four 


Jargest Western European countries combined. Four of 


our ten largest markets are in this region. Our combined 
expectation is that Canada’s exports to this region 
will grow by a further 50 per cent by the year 2000.” 
— The Right Honorable Prime Minister, Brian Mulroney 


ASIA IN CANADA 


hrough a dynamic process, in many ways, Asia 
is now part of Canada. A strong and active com- 
munity of Canadians of Asian origin have contri- 
buted significantly to our achievements as a nation. 
From every walk of life, they have brought hard work 
and dedication to the development of our nation. 
They now play an active role in all spheres of life, in 
government, the media, research, art and architec- 
ture, science, technology and industry, universities 
and businesses throughout the land — making our 
country richer in every possible way. This trend is 
likely to continue as a full 50 per cent of our immi- 
gration now comes from the Asia-Pacific region. 
Asia is also present in many other ways, such as 
through new investment opportunities in Canada. 
Investment from Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
South Korea is growing rapidly in real estate, the 
automobile sector, natural resources, pulp and pa- 
per, in electronics and high-tech industries, thereby 
creating more jobs, new technologies and greater 
opportunities. In our universities, nearly half of all 
international students come from South and East 
Asia, more than three times the number of any other 
region. South and East Asian students form close to 
60 per cent of the international student enrolment at 
the Bachelor-degree level, and over 40 per cent at 
the Master’s and PHD levels. Even tourism is shaped 
by new trends. Japanese tourists have increased by 
some 450 per cent over the past five years and 
compose the highest-spending visitors we have... 
and the numbers are likely to increase in the next 
decade, as visitors from the rest of Asia join the ranks 
of international travelers. For all these reasons, Asia’s 
emergence on the world scene is of prime interest to 
most Canadians. 
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Chapter 1 


UNDERSTANDING ASIA 


The Asian and Pacific region is both large and diverse, 


if for no other reason than the sheer size of its population 
— three-fifths of the world — and its geography. 


sia is such a vast continent that only 

superlatives can be used to describe 

it. It is the most extensive of all, 
occupying 30 per cent of the world’s 
land area. In size, Asia covers more area 
than North America, Europe and Austra- 
lia combined. It has the world’s largest 
deserts, longest rivers, highest moun- 
tains, and most extreme climates. Its 
shores are washed by the Arctic Sea to 
the North, the Pacific Ocean to the east, 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans to the 
South. 

In this document, Asia refers to the 
great landmass stretching eastward 
from Afghanistan to Papua New Gui- 
nea. The majority of the region is ei- 
ther mountainous or arid, with ridges 
and plateaus accounting for about 
three-quarters of the total area. 

The central core of the continent 
includes the deserts of west China 
and the Siberian Far East of the Soviet 
Union. In both regions, population 
densities are extremely low. To the 


south of the great Asian desert lie the 
Himalayas, the highest mountains in 
the world. For example, Mount Eve- 
rest reaches nearly 9 kilometres into 
air so thin that climbers must wear 
oxygen masks to survive. South of the 
Himalayas lies the Indian subconti- 
nent, with its wide variety of land- 
forms and climatic types, and its 
three great river systems: the Indus in 
the west, the Ganges in the north, and 
the Brahmaputra in the east and 
northeast. East of the Himalayas 
stretches a region known as the 
Far East. Mountains and plains are ty- 
pical of the northern part of continen- 
tal East Asia, while the Chinese and 
Manchurian lowlands are broken by 
a number of river systems. 

South of China lies Southeast Asia 
and its geographic extension, the Pa- 
cific Islands. The continental part, 
which includes Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, Burma, and the Malay 
Peninsula, is dominated by rugged 


Asia, the Far East an d the orien | 


Asia, the Far East and the 
Orient are terms often 
used interchangeably, 
yet, subtle differences 
exist among them. Asia, 
aS a geographical term, 
refers to the eastern por- 
tion of the Eurasian land 
mass and adjacent is- 
lands. In simpler words, it 
consists of the region 
from Turkey eastward, in- 
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cluding the Soviet Union. 


Taken strictly, it refers to 


East Asia and includes — 


countries like Japan, the 


Koreas, China, and the © 


adjacent islands. But it 


has also been loosely ex- | 


tended to Vietnam, and 


even India, which explains — 


why the Far East has 
Thus defined, Asia is the — 
_largest continent. The Far 
East is more nebulous. — 


come to include all of 
Asia, east of Afghanistan. 


The Orient is what most _ 
people have in mind when | 


they think about Asia, 


since it is used to refer to 


all the countries of the 


Asian continent, exclu- | 


ding the Soviet Union. | 


and complex topography. Mountains 
are steep and covered with forests. 
The dominant features are the river 
valleys where the core of the popula- 
tion live and where the food grows 
well — the Red River in Vietnam, the 
Mekong River and its valleys in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos, the Irra- 
waddy River Basin in Burma, the 
Menam Chao Phraya in Thailand. 
Beyond the continental margins 
stretches the Japanese, Philippine 
and Indonesian islands as well as Bor- 
neo and Papua New Guinea. The 
physical composition of these islands 
and archipelagos is even more com- 
plex. They are part of the Pacific ‘ring 
of fire’ and suffer periodic earthquakes 
and volcanoes. Indonesia, for in- 
stance, has more than 150 active vol- 
canoes. Japan experiences an 
average of four earthquakes a day. 
The Pacific Islands are either volcanic 


or coral. Volcanic islands are model- 
led around a mountainous core, 
while coral islands form low atolls. 
As the world’s largest continent, 
Asia’s climates range from tropical to 
subarctic. As a result, the distribution 
pattern of rainfall is varied. A conti- 
nental climate prevails over a large 
part of mainland Asia, but most of the 
populated areas of the region have 
tropical and subtropical climates, 
with maximum summer precipitation 
and minimum winter rainfall. In fact, 
the common feature that binds toge- 
ther such diverse landscapes as South 
Asia, Southeast Asia and the Pacific is 
the tropical climate. No other area of 
the world of comparable size has 
such a uniform climate. And the dis- 
tinctive feature of this climate resides 
in the monsoon. The monsoon domi- 
nates the agricultural cycle and pat- 
tern of the Asian farmer. In the most 


populated regions, it is said to form 
the very basis of life. 

In broad terms, vegetation reflects 
the climate. The vast plains of North 
Asia are home to the tundra and the 
taiga. The tundra is that zone of cold, 
treeless plains with permanently fro- 
zen soils, such as in Northern Canada. 


CIDA Photo: David Barbour, Philippines 


In more flourishing parts, the tundra 
is covered with lichens, mosses and 
some grass. The taiga is that belt of 
coniferous forest and prairie land 
south of the tundra. In the Far East, 
the monsoon climate gives rise to a 
great variety of temperate and tropi- 
cal vegetation. The subtropical and 
tropical climate harbor some of the 
world’s largest rain forests (Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, Philippines), while the 
savanna climate of India and South- 
east Asia has a mixture of tree and 
shrub grasslands. 

Asia is a land of great rivers. Throu- 
ghout its history, rivers have played a 
key role. Even today, population den- 
sities along the rivers in China, Indo- 
china, India, and Bangladesh are 
among the highest in the world. River 
systems provide transportation, irri- 
gation water, and, most importantly, 
through alluvial soils, they fertilize 
agricultural land, so vital to Asia’s 
3 billion people. 


ASIA’S LEGACY 


sia has been home to some of the 
world’s greatest and oldest cul- 
tures and civilizations, from Su- 
mer to the Indus Valley and China. In 
addition, Asia’s influence stretched to 
the New World. Some 15,000 years 
ago, Asians migrated from Siberia 
across the Bering Strait land bridge to 


‘Asia's monsoon 


>. Monsoon deriv es from an 
‘Arabic word 1 


_ which the wind prevails. 


ae fescribed ae sea 


- that blows from the land 


Q to the sea, and, in ano- 
ther, for the very humid 


| wind which blows from the. 
sea to the land. The 


ses of the monsoon 
are complex, involving 


land and water patterns, oO 
with global winds and — 
ocean currents. playing a 


@ / role. But the. origin of 
the monsoon is less im- 


portant than its impact. By © 
providing the much-needed — 


‘moisture for the summer 


crop production, the mon- 
soon makes the diffe- 
rence between good and 
bad crops, between self- 
sufficiency and famine. 
Most of South Asia’s and 
Southeast Asia’s agrarian 
economies rely primarily 
on the monsoon for their 
food security. 
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The term Asia is a Wes. 


tern concept, the pro- 


duct of a self-centred — 


vision of the world. For 


centuries, Asians did not 


think of themselves as 


anything other than Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Bur 


mese, Thais, Malays or 


Koreans. The word Asia 
originates from the an-_ 
cient civilizations of Me- 


sopotamia and the 


eastern Mediterranean — 
and had special refer- 


ence to the sun. Some 


Greek merchants may | 


have picked it up from a 


Phoenician ‘counterpart, 


to designate the lands 
situated tothe eastofits 
homeland, some five to 
Six hundred years before aS 


Christ. 


A considerable ex- 
pansion of trade be- — 
tween 


Greeks and 
Asians 


ring the Roman Empire. 


In the following centu-— 


ries, however, trade be- 


took place © 
around the 4th century 

BC. A further develop- 
ment of land and sea 
routes, especially to 
South India, occurred du- 


Asa - =o Western ct 


came increasingly Cli 
cult. Routes were aban- 
doned and links severed. 


By the 13th century, 


Marco Polo, a Venetian — 


explorer, had travelled to 
China, India and other 


notes and sketches ie 


corded his various en- _ 
counters and reported — 
the many wonders and 
marvels he had seen. Ak 


though largely ignored by 
his contemporaries, the 
record and accounts of 


his travels are by now 


largely confirmed. 


become the first Americans. 

Asia’s legacy to mankind includes 
not only technical achievements but 
also religious and cultural heritage. 
Asia is the birthplace of most of the 
world’s great religions: Hinduism, Si- 
khism, Taoism, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism and Islam. Buddhism 
flourished in China, Korea, the Sou- 
theast Asian countries, and Sri Lanka. 
Confucianism prevailed in China, and 
Shintoism — a particular blend of 
Buddhism mixed with the cult of the 


ancestors — in Japan. Islam has 
spread eastward to Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan and India, and hence to Malaysia 
and Indonesia, while Hinduism has 
been largely confined to the Indian 
subcontinent. 

Three thousand years before 
Christ, Asians already knew the arts of 
cooking and pottery and how to use 
fire in the smelting of ores as well as 
fireworks and gunpowder. They 


were also using irrigation and practi- 
sing crop rotation. They had domesti- 


si is the birthplace of most of the world’s et aie 
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cated animals and had invented the 
wheel, harness, saddle and chariot. In 
fact, for centuries, most of mankind’s 
technical achievements came from 
this part of the world. Until European 
colonialism some 500 years ago, Asia 
represented the authentic middle of 
the world — a vast heartland where 
people of different races met, min- 
gled and traded. 

Its scientists had mastered mathe- 
matics, astronomy and navigation 
long before the Western world, while 
its health practitioners had developed 
sophisticated, indigenous systems of 
medicine, which are still applied to- 
day. Familiar with wood-carving and 
stone-cutting, Asians have left, throu- 
ghout history, monuments that to this 
day evoke admiration. China’s Great 
Wall, Cambodia’s temple city of Ang- 
kor Wat, Thailand’s Emerald Buddha 
and Grand Palace, and India’s Taj Ma- 
hal are only a few examples of Asian 
ingenuity and architectural skill. 

By the 15th century, Asia’s material 
and spiritual advancements were the 
envy of European monarchs. Ultima- 
tely, it was the region’s wealth and 
prosperity that attracted the European 
powers and eventually led to the par- 
tition of Asia. 


THE SCARS OF COLONIALISM 


y the 16th century, European po- 

wers dreamt of establishing a 

monopoly over the lucrative trade 
of spice and gems. With the exception 
of Japan, Thailand, Mongolia and the 
land-locked kingdoms of Nepal and 
Bhutan, the entire region became do- 
minated by European colonial powers. 
The Portuguese were the first Wester- 
ners to reach the area in the early 16th 
century, soon followed by the Spanish, 
Dutch and English. By the 19th century, 
the English had expanded eastward 
from India, and the French had pene- 
trated most of Indochina (Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia). 


European conquest and coloniza- 
tion left an indelible mark on much of 
Asia, affecting both the fabric of life 
and the landscape of the region. It 
transformed the economy, altered the 
traditional political and social struc- 
tures, and even changed, in some 
cases, the regional ethnic make-up. 
Part of the reason why colonialism 
had such a negative impact on the 
region was that the partition of Asia 
was done to accommodate Euro- 
peans’ whims. As a result, imposed 
boundaries were created — bounda- 
ries that fragmented ethnic and cultu- 
ral groups. European cities were built 
to exploit the region’s resources. But 
most importantly, the European po- 
wers changed the agricultural and tra- 
ding systems for their own benefit. 
Emphasis on cash crops for exports 
rather than traditional self-sufficiency 
initiated a series of regional food de- 
ficits and famines. The Western-type 
plantations of coffee, rubber and tea 
forced upon several economies re- 
quired a large number of people. To 


meet this need, millions of Chinese 
and Indian laborers were recruited to 
work in Southeast Asia’s plantations, 
thus, substantially modifying ethnic 
distribution. Finally, under colonia- 
lism, a new pattern of trade emerged, 
which crippled even more of the re- 
gion. Asian countries, with the excep- 
tion of Japan and Thailand, became 
exporters of raw materials and impor- 
ters of manufactured products, thus 
reversing the previous trade pattern 
responsible for much of Asia’s fabled 
wealth. The heyday of European co- 
lonial rule in the region coincided 
with the latter part of the 19th century 
and the early part of the 20th century. 

By the end of the Second World 
War, much of the Orient was engulfed 
in the struggle for self-government. 
The Philippines achieved its inde- 
pendence in 1945; India and Pakistan 
in 1947; Sri Lanka and Burma in 1948; 
Cambodia in 1954 and Malaya in 
1957, with the Borneo colonies being 
added in 1963 to form the Federation 
of Malaysia. 


TODAY'S ASIA 


ronically, Asia is emerging today as 

the economic engine of the world 

it once was. Japan has become an 
economic superpower and one of the 
great industrial nations of the world. 
In the past decade, China has begun 
to make a notable impact on the in- 
ternational scene, while India yearns 
to play the role of a superpower. The 
newly industrialized countries are 
blazing a path for the rest of the deve- 
loping world, while some countries in 
Southeast Asia (Thailand and Malay- 
sia) are experiencing phenomenal 
economic growth. Throughout the re- 
gion, a feeling of confidence prevails. 
Asians are proud of their achieve- 
ments. And they ought to be — much 
of the progress achieved has been 
made possible through hard work, 
sheer determination and high sa- 
vings. And this confidence supports 
their claim that the coming century 
will be the Pacific century. 
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Chapter 2 


ASIA’S POPULATION 


Asia is the most populous of the continents. 
An estimated 35 billion people, more than half the 


human race, live in this part of the world, 
up from 1.4 billion in 1950. 


ccording to estimates, this figure 
will hover around the 4 billion 
mark within ten years, and reach 
4.5 billion by the year 2025. East Asia 
has a population of about 1.3 billion, 
with China alone accounting for 1.1 
billion. South Asia is home to over 1 bil- 


scr Bas 


China, with one quarter of the world’s population, 
has halved its growth over the past decade and 
single child families are now prevalent. 


lion people, while close to 430 million 
live in Southeast Asia, and over 5 mil- 
lion in the South Pacific islands. 

As can be expected, there is no 
uniform demographic trend. Popula- 
tion growth rates differ according to 
sub-regional patterns, with East Asia 
showing the sharpest decline. China, 
for instance, with one quarter of the 
world’s population, has dramatically 
halved its population growth over the 
past decade. The Republic of Korea, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong have also 
been quite successful in reducing 
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their growth rates. Japan has already 
reached the replacement level. Overall, 
East Asia’s growth rate, after peaking 
at 2.2 per cent in the ’70s now stands 
at 1.2 per cent and is expected to drop 
below 1 per cent by the year 2000. In 
Southeast and South Asia, with the 
notable exception of Indonesia, Thai- 
land and Sri Lanka, the slowing in 
growth has been more gradual. These 
populations are expanding at 2.2 per 
cent and are expected to grow at 1.5 
per cent by 2000. In numbers, the 
1980 total of 1400 million is expected 
to be 2800 million by 2025. 

In broad terms, the population of 
Asia can be divided into the Cauca- 
soid groups of Pakistan, India and 
Bangladesh; the Malay group of Sou- 
theast Asia; and the 
Mongoloid groups 
of China and East 
Asia. The actual 
distribution of peo- 
ples is as complex 
as the physical geo- 
graphic features of 
the region. Min- 
gling among people 
has taken place in 
this region for many 
thousands of years, 
so clear-cut distinc- 
tions are hard to 
establish. Once 
again, in broad 
terms, it can be said 
that the Caucasoid 
people have domi- 


ASEAN contributions have ensured that more children survive and go to school. 


By the year 2000, Asia's population will have reached thel 


nated the Ganges and Indus plains 
and have had a major impact on the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula. 


CIDA Photo: David Barbour, Philippines 


aetna cetiien ities diate ait 


China and Mongolia, the heart of the 
Mongoloid race, spread outward to 
populate Korea, Japan, and most of 
Southeast Asia, excluding the Malay 
peninsula. The Malay ethnic groups 
predominate in the Malay sine 


and the islands of Southeast Asia ex- 
cluding Japan and New Guinea. 

The language pattern of the region 
is as problematic as the ethnic configu- 
ration. Few countries have a dominant 
language ee by all. Prior to India’s 


= Remnants of colonialism 


ed the emer- 


franca’ Coos East, 
2s) and Southeast 


& and | guistic complexity : Classes. 


: language. As such, itis a 
‘prime vehicle for busi- 


cate among Hhemesives 
S pots played preci 


Ane educated and elite 
It is the most | 


idely used non-Asia 1 


ness, government, law, 


education and tourism. 


So strong is its influence 


that itis associated with — 
social ‘mobility and eco- 


ic success. In some 


Asian countries, people 


are doing all they can to 


learn English. In others, — 


S English — — _ Asia's s lingua franco 


like ae India and 
Hong Kong, English en- 


Joys official status, and is 
_ widely taught in schools. 
40 4 


lesser extent, 
French has assumed the 
same role, but only in 
some countries of South- 
east Asia. In Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia, for 


example, French is still 
commonly 


“spoken 
among the elite and is 


taught in some schools. 


CIDA Photo: Roger Lemoyne, Bangladesh 


1. Major language groups of Asia 


and numbers of speakers 
Language Region Speakers 
family and used (millions) 
language 


Indo-European 


Hindi India 300 
Bengali Bangladesh, 160 
India 
Mararthi India 70 
Punjabi India, Pakistan 75 
Gujarti India Sia) 
Urdu West Pakistan 70 
Sino-Tibetan 
Chinese China, Taiwan 750 
(Mandarin) 
Cantonese South China, 70 
Taiwan | 
Wu South China 55S 
Min South China, 48 
Taiwan 
Hakka South China 32 
Vietnamese Vietnam 60 
Thal Thailand 52 
Dravidian 
Telegu Indian Peninsula 64 
Tamil Sri Lanka, 5D 
Indian Peninsula 
Kannada Indian Peninsula Shak 
Malayalam Indian Peninsula 26 
Japanese-Korean 
Japanese Japan 120 
Korean North and 62 
South Korea 
Austronesian 
Indonesian Indonesia 162 
Javanese Indonesia 55 


Source: R H. Jackson and L.E. 

Hudman, World Regional Geography, 
Issues for Today, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1986, p. 309. 


independence, the British Government 
had recognized 179 official languages 
and 514 dialects. Even in today’s In- 
dia, over 20 languages are spoken by 
groups that are politically important. 
The same kind of diversity exists 
throughout Asia, as table 1 illustrates. 
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ASIA’S 
INCREDIBLE DIVERSITY 


Asia is such a diverse continent, such a land of contrasts 


and extremes, that in addition to cultural, religious, 


ethnic and linguistic differences, countries vary also in 


terms of size, population, political institutions, levels of 


economic development and demographic trends. 


hen considered in terms of size, 

the People’s Republic of China, 

India, Indonesia and Japan 
stand at one end of the scale, while, 
among others, Brunei, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Cambodia and the is- 
land-nations of the Pacific are at the 
lower end. Levels of development 
and income vary just as dramatically. 
On the one hand, Asia includes the 
world’s most successful industrialized 
state — Japan. The newly industriali- 
zing countries (NICs) of Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taiwan and the Republic 
of Korea stand at an intermediate 
stage of development and income. 
ASEAN countries, especially Thailand 
and Malaysia, follow closely behind, 
while the South Asian economies and 
the socialist South East Asian coun- 
tries are at the lower end of the scale, 
with low income levels and economic 
structures among the least developed 
in the world. The 1988 GNP per capita 
ranged from US$170 in Bangladesh 
to US$440 in Indonesia, US$9,220 
in Hong Kong and US$21,020 in 
Japan. 

Demographic trends correlate clo- 
sely to economic indicators. The hi- 
ghest demographic rates are found in 
the poorest countries, while in the most 
industrializing nations fertility has fallen 
more rapidly than anticipated. Japan 
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has already reached replacement level 
and is becoming the most rapidly 
ageing country in the world. 

Finally, the region is characterized 


Fei 


The success of capitalist economies has prevailed to the extent th 


by nearly every type of economic and 
political system, from free market 
economies to mixed and highly cen- 
tralized ones. But, the success of ca- 
pitalist economies has been such that 
pragmatism is prevailing over ideolo- 
gy, in mixed as well as in communist 
states. Privatization is in, centraliza- 
tion is out. In other words, market 
forces, rather than technocrats, now 
dictate the direction of development. 
The reason stems from the fact that 
Asia’s recovery and economic success 
is tied to the flexibility and dynamism 
of its private sector, operating most 
efficiently within a free market econo- 


my. Even communist states have reco- 
gnized this, and have adopted some 
measures of market liberalization. 
Almost every kind of political re- 
gime can be found in Asia. Some 
countries have communist or military 
dictatorships. Others are democracies 


at some communist states have adopted market 


with one dominant party, while a 
third group is experiencing popular 
democratic renewal. The status of Eu- 
ropean colonies has been settled. 
Hong Kong, a British crown colony, 
and Macau, a Portuguese colony, will 
be returned to mainland China in 
1997 and 1999 respectively. 

Even more striking is the new 
detente that is taking place among 
former foes. South Korea is courting 
China and the Soviet Union. Taiwan 
is trying to establish a practical rela- 
tionship with its arch rival, China. 
There are even signs that Vietnam 
wishes to reintegrate with the interna- 
tional community. 

“The rapprochement in relations 
between China and the non-commu- 
nist world in the Asia/Pacific region 
has reduced international tensions.” 
— Koichi Kato, Member of the House 
of Representatives, Japan. 


CIDA Photo: Gary Chapman, China 


ih Regional differences, population and Der capita income 
Country Population GNP Average annual 
1988 per capita growth rate % 
(millions) 1988 ($US) 1965-1988 
South Asia 
Sri Lanka 16.6 $420 3.0 
Pakistan 106.3 $350 25 
India 815.6 $340 akg: 
Afghanistan MS 7 $280 38 
Nepal 18.0 $180 1.9 
Bhutan 1.4 $180 ie 
Bangladesh 109.0 $170 0.4 
Maldives 0:2 $410 no 
Southeast Asia 
Singapore 2.0 $9,070 oe 
Malaysia Ae $1,940 4.0 
Thailand eye's) $1,000 4.0 
Philippines 59.9 $630 1.6 
Indonesia 174.8 $440 4.3 
Laos 5.9 $180 
Vietnam 64.2 $240 
Cambodia (On: $130 es 
Burma 40.0 $200 2.3 
East Asia 
Japan 122.6 $21,020 4.3 
| Hong Kong Swe $9,220 6.3 
North Korea 21.9 $970 pid 
South Korea 42.0 $3,600 6.8 
China’s People’s Rep. 1,088.4 $330 or! 
Mongolia PLAN, 
South Pacific 
Fiji ORS $1,520 1.9 
Vanuatu 0.15 $840 
Tonga 0.09 $830 bs 
Papua New Guinea 3.70 $810 0.5 
Western Samoa 0.16 $640 
Solomon Islands 0.30 $630 
Kiribati 0.07 $650 
Source: World Development Report 1990, World Bank 


NOT ONE, BUT FOUR ASIAS 


or all of Asia’s diversity, it is 
increasingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to view the region as a 
whole. For one thing, Asia lacks the 
ethnic, religious, linguistic and cultu- 
ral homogeneity of the other conti- 


nents and subcontinents of the world. 
In addition, subregional differences 
in terms of socio-economic develop- 
ment are so marked as to make gene- 
ralizations meaningless. 

Out of necessity, Asian countries 
have formed four big groupings of 
nations: the Far East, Southeast Asia, 
South Asia, and South Pacific. The 
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first group borders the eastern edge 
of the continent. It includes Hong 
Kong, North and South Korea, 
Macau, Mongolia, with China and 
Japan being the leading countries in 
the Far East. Brunei, Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Singapore, the Phi- 
lippines, Indochina (Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia) and the islands of Indo- 
nesia make up the second group. 
The third group encompasses the 
Indian subcontinent — Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, Nepal, Maldives, Sri Lanka. 
The fourth cluster includes the 
island-nations of South Pacific 
(Melanesia, Micronesia and Poly- 
nesia). The following chapters 
examine some of the major econo- 
mic trends shaping Asia’s four regio- 
nal groupings. 
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3. Quality of lite index in selected countries (1985) 


Life Infant mortality Literacy 
expectancy — rate per 1,000 rate (%) 
1989 births 1989 1985 


Hong Kong 76 9 90 
Singapore He 9 84 
Srilanka 70 36 86 
China” SS SS See coe 
S.Korea 69 34 96 
Malaysia i (<aiaisiF—(i<‘éz;!;~*;*CO™S 
Thailand 64 43 86 
Philippines 63 48 83 
Indonesia 55 96 62 
India 56 89 36 
Pakistan Sul AUS) 24 
Bangladesh oul 23 26 
Bhutan 44 ASKS} 10 
Myanmar = 59 °° &£2466 66 
Laos 45 ALSal 44 
Vietnam 65 49 

Papua New Guinea 52 68 Be 
Fiji 65 35 

Kiribati bs 87 

Vanuatu 56 42 

Sources: 


Human Development Report 1990, UNDP. 
The State of the World’s Children 1991, UNICEF. 


Fry-harvesting in the Philippines. 
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EAST ASIA’S 
BOOMING 


Of all Asian regions, 
none have enjoyed growth 
rates as spectacular as 


East Asia. 


n fact, in the last 20 years, it has emer- 

ged as the fastest growing subregion 

in the world, largely because of the 
buoyant economies of Japan, Taiwan, 
South Korea, Hong Kong and the People’s 
Republic of China. By the turn of this 
century, East Asian economies will have 
a joint gross national product greater 
than that of Western Europe and as large 
as North America. To fully appreciate 
this remarkable reco- 
very, it must be re- 
called that thirty 
years ago Europe’s 
GNP was three times 
as large and North 
America’s twice as 
large as East Asia. 
Today, the region 
not only accounts 
for unsurpassed growth rates, but also 
holds the best prospects for the next 
decades. In the 21st century, two of 
the world’s four greatest powers ex- 
pected to dominate the international 
scene will be East Asian powers — 
China and Japan. 

This chapter focuses on Japan and 
its emergence as an economic super- 
power. It also briefly examines the 
performance of the newly industriali- 
zed countries (NICs) of East Asia. 


“The big development 
in the latter part of the 
century is the emergence 
of Japan as a major 


superpower.” 


| 


SUPER JAPAN 


ne country in Asia stands out as a 

symbol of aspiration: Japan. In 

the past forty years, it has evol- 
ved from a war-torn country to an 
economic superpower. The defeat of 
Japan at the end of the Second World 
War prompted the country to under- 
take radical changes, 
both politically and 
economically. By 
the ’60s, Japan’s 
economy was gro- 
wing at the rate of 
10 per cent or more 
a year. By the ’70s, 
it had emerged as 
the third economic 
power, after the USA and USSR. The 
’80s have confirmed the rise of Japan 
to the status of an economic superpo- 
wer. The country enjoys one of the 
highest GNPs in the world, while its 
enormous trade surplus has made it 
the world’s leading creditor. Its unem- 
ployment rate, currently 2.6 per cent, 
has been the lowest among the big 
five OECD economies for the past 20 
years. It is the most secure, with infla- 
tion running at only 1.6 per cent. With 


interest rates as low as 3.5 per cent, 
consumer demand is strong and the 
prospects look bright. Because of its 
status and influence, there is little 
doubt that Japan will continue to be 
the most dominant force in the region. 
At a time when most developed coun- 
tries are facing slow growth, and experts 
argue about the U.S. decline, Japan’s 
economy is markedly on the rise. 

“The big development in the latter 
part of the century is the emergence 
of Japan as a major superpower.” 

— Clyde Prestwick, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
the Reagan Administration. 

Japan has become the world’s 
richest country, surpassing the U.S. 
in 1987, with national assets worth 
over US$40 billion. It is the largest 
source of capital in the world, with 
a current account of over $900 
million in 1988. Nowadays, money 
coming out of Japan is greater than 
that from the Middle East at the 
height of the oil boom. By the turn 
of the century, experts predict that 
Japanese net overseas investment 
holdings will exceed $US 1 trillion 
and that the yen may well have 
replaced the dollar as an international 
currency. 
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First Light Photo: Ken Straiton, Tokyo 


A glimpse of traditional Japan. 


JAPAN’S DISTINCTIVENESS 


verything is different about Japan 
— its history, religion and culture. 
Even its geography is radically 
distinct from that of most European 
industrial nations. Japan consists of 
four main islands and more than 3000 
smaller ones, forming a 2250-kilometre 


arc from northeast to southwest. 

The hilly and mountainous terrain 
covers three-quarters of the country, 
thus limiting considerably the area 
devoted to agriculture and settle- 
ments. Over 122 million people are 
concentrated in only 16 per cent of 
the total land area. Japan has few 
mineral deposits, and virtually no 
petroleum supplies. Nevertheless, 
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Japan’s distinctive features 


Japan's emergence 
as one of the world’s 
leading industrial na 
tions in the last 30 years 
is tied to a number of 


factors. First among 


these is a homogeneous 
population with a strong 
sense of cultural identity 
and unity. The Japanese 
are bound by a web of 
mutual obligations that 
link every individual. 
They also value highly 
the principles of hard- 
work, loyalty, self-sacri- 
fice, and commitment to 
the nation rather than to 
the individual. In fact, the 
entire society hails the 
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duty to the nation as 
its most sacred trust. 
For Japanese workers, 
achievements in boost- 
ing efficiency, producti- 
vity and gaining a compe- 
titive edge is part of their 
work ethic, and a reflec- 
tion of this wider social 
consensus. 

Japan’s development 
is also marked by an- 
other specific feature — 
a combination of large 
corporations and small 
manufacturing compa- 
nies. Worldwide-known 
names, such as Sony, 
Yamaha, Hitachi, Toshi- 
ba, Mitsubishi, Toyota, 


Isuzu, Honda, Fujitsu 
and others, give the 
impression that large 
holdings dominate the 
Japanese economy. In 
reality, only 1 per cent 
of Japan’s manufactu- 
ring industries are large 
corporations with nu- 
merous plants and 
large numbers of em- 
ployees. The bulk of the 
country’s processing 
activities come from 
small-scale industries, 
acting either as sup- 
pliers or as sub- 
assemblers in a large 
manufacturing process. 


the country was able to become a 
world economic superpower, mostly 
because of its human capital. Japan 
has compensated what it lacks in na- 
tural resources by developing one of 
the most skilled populations in the 
world. Education is so valued that 
nearly everyone is literate, and lear- 
ning is a driving force among younger 
Japanese. 

Two other features of Japan’s dis- 
tinctiveness should be singled out. 
Culturally, Japan is the only non- 
European country that has reached a 
post-industrial development level. 
Furthermore, unlike most of its neigh- 
bors, Japan has never been coloni- 
zed, although its emergence is linked 
to a unique blend of oriental and oc- 
cidental characteristics. 


JAPAN’S EMERGENCE ON THE 
WORLD SCENE 


he country’s astonishing growth 

since World War II resulted from 

a national will to rebuild a ravaged 
economy. In the years following the 
Second World War, the Japanese en- 
gaged in a program of rapid recon- 
struction. Industrialization increased 
so rapidly that the economy grew ata 
rate of 10 per cent in the ensuing 
years. In the ’60s, a very high rate of 
investment coupled with nearly full 
employment kept the economy gro- 
wing. At that time, Japan started de- 
veloping a highly skilled labor force, 
and bought new techniques from 
more advanced economies, mainly 
the United States. 

The flotation of the U.S. dollar in 
1971 and the first oil crisis two years 
later, reduced Japan’s rate of growth, 
but only temporarily. Its impact, how- 
ever, marked a turning point in the 
country’s economic history. Whereas, 
prior to the mid-’70s exports played a 
minor role in Japan’s growth, from 
that point on, they carried the country 


to a level of unprecedented prosperi- 
ty. Forced to restructure its produc- 
tion, because of depressed internal 
markets, the Japanese private sector 
opened up to external markets and 
made its first concerted effort. Success 
in exports was rapid and linked to a 
combination of factors, including mana- 
gerial skills and technical progress both 
to develop new products and reduce the 
cost of producing existing ones. 

These changes led to an extraordi- 
nary growth of the trade surplus from 
about $3 billion a year in the late ’60s 
to more than $100 billion in 1986. The 
magnitude of this thrust is such that, 
while former prime minister Naka- 
sone was in office, Japan’s current 
account surplus grew from $8 billion 
a year to $8 billion a month. 

Since 1986, Japan has gone 
through one of the fastest and most 
successful adjustments ever asked 
of a large economy. The Plaza Agree- 
ment signed in 1986 initiated a 50 per 
cent revaluation of the yen against the 
U.S. dollar. This agreement was inten- 
ded to blunt Japanese competitive- 
ness. Instead, it spurred Japan’s 
export performance. Experts have ad- 
vanced a variety of reasons for the 
phenomenon. Some have said that 
foreign markets had not yet respon- 
ded to the higher cost of Japanese 
products. Others have pointed out 
that the rise of exports could be lin- 
ked to the higher dollar value of the 
goods Japan was sending overseas, 
and by capital purchases made by 
Japanese companies with new facto- 
ries abroad. Despite the validity of 
these views, the main reason seems to 
lie in the sweeping transformation the 
Japanese corporations are under- 
going. The increase in the value of the 
yen has prompted them to acquire 
new strengths in domestic and fo- 
reign markets, by investing heavily in 
new product areas, developing new 
research, production and marketing 
processes and reducing costs. 

“Our challenge is to map a manu- 
facturing method to take us into the 


To maintain its technological le 
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scat iam 


ad, Japan funds the research and developmen 
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t of new ideas and products. 
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next century. Although we are just 
beginning to solve this question, most 
Americans and Europeans companies 
have not yet begun their search.” 

— Jinichiro Nakane, Professor, 
Waseda University’s System Science 
Institute. 

If one factor were to be singled out 
as being responsible for Japan’s eco- 
nomic success, it would have to be 
flexibility. Japan’s corporations have 
mastered a unique ability in adapting 


to changing consumer needs and de- 
mands — unprecedented in modern 
corporate history. 

“Reacting to consumers and to 
changes in the economic environ- 
ment are now key parts of our strate- 
gy. We launched a new model on 
February 27, 1988. Over the next 
three years, we will take 30 per cent 
out of the cost of making it,” says Mr. 
Genichi Nagaoka, senior managing 
director at Mazda. 


U.S., few have provoked 


more friction than the — 
fight over the semicon- 

ductor industry, known 
as the ‘chip war’, Be 


cause of their use in 


high-tech industries, — 

_ electronic chips have be- _ 
come akeycommodityin — 
_ world trade. Figures say 
‘much about why the 

bickering has been so in- 
tense. Ten years ago, 

U.S. companies manu- 
factured 80 per cent of 
‘the world’s computer — 


: “The chip war 


Of all the trade battles - 
between Japan and the | 


microchips. Over the 
years, Japanese compa- 


-nies have taken on U.S. 
corporations and won. 


They now control roughly 
the share the U.S. held 
previously. In face of 
what Americans conside- 
red dumping practices 
that threatened the viabi- 
lity of U.S. producers — 
and in violation of an 


agreement, which the 


U.S. claims the Japa- 
nese failed to respect — 
former President Reagan 
imposed in March 1987 
punitive sanctions on Ja- 


- panese goods to com- 


pensate for U.S. losses. 
in Europe, the domi- 


nant issue in trade skir- 


mishes has evolved 


around the participation — 
_ of foreigners in the Japa 
nese telecommunica 


tions industry, long a 
monopoly of Kokusai 


- Denshin Denwa Corpora- 


tion. In Britain, efforts 
have been made to per- 


- guade the government to 


limit the participation of 


Japanese firms in the 
_ banking sector. 
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This competitive edge is the source 
of Japan’s trade surpluses, which are 
haunting the country’s political lea- 
dership. Year after year, surpluses 
have given way to serious trade fric- 
tions with the U.S., Europe and even 
Southeast Asia. Japan’s corporate and 
political circles recognize that large 
trade surpluses are not sustainable in 
the long term. One sound reason is 
that their international trade partners 
will not tolerate increasing deficits as 
part of their normal bilateral relations 
with Japan. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMY: 
DOOMED TO SUCCEED 


apan’s future does indeed look 
bright. The economy performed 
strongly in 1988: domestic demand 
rose at an annual rate of over 8 per 
cent, unemployment fell, prices re- 
mained stable and real net exports 
declined. Real GNP increased that 
year at an annual rate of 6.1 per cent, 
and was projected to grow by 4.5 per 
cent in 1989 and slightly less in 1990. 
The trade surplus is expected to re- 
main largely unchanged, running at 
some $100 billion a year. For all these 
reasons, Japan holds the enviable po- 
sition of being the most secure eco- 
nomy for growth in the ’90s. In order 
to fulfil these predictions, Japan has 
already taken steps, once again, to 
reorient its economy. This time, the 
focus is on strengthening and expan- 
ding consumer demand. In other 
words, to rely less on exports and more 
on consumerism to fuel the economy. 
To maintain its technological lead, 
Japan has been investing heavily in 
research and development of new 
ideas and products, boosting three- 
fold its research and development 
spending at home from 1976 to 1985. 
Its companies are already mapping 
the future. By the turn of the century, 
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The Japanese are rich and getting richer 


Japan’s export perfor 


mance has fuelled a _ 
domestic boom. According - 
to a recent financial sur- 


vey, all of the world’s top 
ten banks are Japanese- 


owned. In 1988, Japan 
had a GNP per capita of 


US$21,020, bringing it 
ahead of the United 


States for the first time. 
This new wealth is the 
result of average ear- 


nings rising by 4 per cent 
and more a year in the 


past three decades. Ac- 
cording to Forbes Maga- - 


zine, six out of the ten 
richest men in the world 


| are Japanese. 
Despite Forbes’claim, 
and much to Japan’s © 


credit, the country has 
achieved one of the 


world’s most equal distri- 
butions of wealth. There 
is a surprisingly small 


number of very rich or very 
poor people in today’s 
Japan. Ask Japanese 


what class they belongto 


and nine out of ten say 
“middle”. The Japanese 
see being middle class 


as meaning someone © 
who is industrious and 


conservative. 
Japanese are big 


savers. Domestic sa 


vings account for the 


bulk of the Japanese 


trade surplus. People 


like to invest their sa- 


_ vings in land, which locks 


up 60 per cent of the 


country’s wealth. The 


sharp rise in land prices 
makes a lot of Japanese 
potentially very rich. A re- 
cent survey found that 


_ within a 25-mile radius of 


the centre of Tokyo, 1.3 
million households had a 
net worth of 100 million 


yen or more. In other 


words, they were instant 
millionaires. 


Japan will be a recognized world lea- 
der in process technology. By that 
time, the country plans to invest 
US$80 billion in space activities. It is 
already working on a FSX super figh- 
ter with the U.S., and plans to produce 
an aircraft capable of flying at five 
times the speed of sound, linking To- 


In the past forty years, Japan has become an economi 


kyo to London in just three hours. 
And it is developing a fifth generation 
computer. 

With net foreign assets of over 
$250 billion, the biggest such stock 
any country has ever had, Japan’s di- 
rect overseas investment in 1987 was 
up to nearly three times what it was 


¢ superpower and is investing widely. 
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in 1985, and seven times what it was 
in 1980. This comes as a result of the 
reallocation of large numbers of Japa- 
nese corporations abroad. Fearful of 
protectionism and over-dependence 
on a single market, and because of 
higher wages, Japanese companies 
started moving production offshore. 
Between 1970 and 1980 Japan’s fo- 
reign investment was worth US$3 to 
5 billion a year. Between 1980 and 
1985, it climbed to US$12.2 billion a 
year. In 1986, it doubled to US$22.4 
billion. By 1987, it topped the US$34 
billion mark. Japanese corporations 
are now investing more abroad each 
year than companies from any other 
country. These investments, from 
companies of all sizes, are concentra- 
ted in North America, Europe and 
Asia, with an increasing emphasis on 
the latter. In 1987, Japanese inves- 
tment in the Asia-Pacific region was 
more than twice its level in 1986. In 
1989, an average of one Japanese 
company each day of the week was 
establishing new facilities in Thailand. 


JAPAN’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ROLE 


quarter of a century ago, Japan 
was second only to India as a 
borrower from the World Bank. 
Nowadays, Japan is a major donor to 
the World Bank and contributes near- 
ly 11 per cent of the United Nation’s 
annual budget, second to the USS. In 
dollar terms, Japan has become the 
largest source of aid to the Third 
World. At the Toronto summit in 
1988, then Prime Minister Takeshita 
unveiled a $50 billion foreign-aid 
package that makes Tokyo the 
world’s most generous donor. 

While the ODA (official develop- 
ment assistance) of most industriali- 
zed countries either stagnated or 
declined, Japan’s ODA doubled in 
each of the two five-year periods 


Japan will be a world leader in semi-conductor technology. 


since 1976. The government has an- 
nounced a further doubling by 1992. 
But relative to Japan’s economic ca- 
pacity these increases in ODA are less 
impressive. In 1986, Japan’s ODA 
amounted to 0.29 per cent of GNP, 
ranking it fourteenth among the other 
industrialized countries. 

Since the early 1980s, Japan’s 
ruling political and economic elites 
have come to realize that, as an 
economic superpower, Japan should 
assume more international responsi- 
bility. In fact, the whole country is 
swept by debate over the merits of 
internationalization. Under this new 


thrust, development aid has come to 
play a double role: promoting the 
economic and political stability of 
nearby countries in East and Sou- 
theast Asia, which are the main sup- 
pliers of raw materials and prime 
target countries for investors, while 
also serving as a way to repay historic 
debts owed to countries that were 
occupied by Japan during the Second 
World War. Up to now, about two- 
thirds of Japan’s ODA has been 
concentrated on Asia. Japan is the 
most important bilateral donor for 18 
Asian states, among which China 
accounts for the lion’s share. 
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EMULATING JAPAN 


apan’s success in modernization 

encourages those who yearn for a 

similar breakthrough in other 
Asian countries. As a model, Japan 
offers promise, but can the miracle be 
duplicated? While some believe that 
Japan’s uniqueness makes it impossi- 
ble for others to copy its success, 
others in the region are led to think 
that what Japan has done, others 
along the Pacific Rim — the Koreans, 
Chinese, Thais — can also do. The 
performance of the newly industriali- 
zed countries (Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan and South Korea) does 
indeed provide ground for optimism. 


THE FOUR TIGERS 


he booming economies of the 

newly industrializing countries 

are part of the more general Asia- 
Pacific economic prosperous trend. 
What is specific about them though is 
that no other group of countries has 
been quite so successful. They seem 
to emulate Japan with their high pro- 
ductivity combined with low labor 
costs, and large trade surpluses. To 
describe their phenomenal economic 
performance, a new vocabulary has 
surfaced. These countries are being 
referred to as the Four Dragons, the 
Four Tigers, the new Japans, or the 
East Asian edge. 

To fully appreciate the distance 
these economies have covered, it is 
necessary to recall their conditions 
some 35 years ago. Taiwan, which 
had been under Japanese occupation 
until the end of World War II, had 
been taken over by the defeated ar- 
mies of Chang Kai-Shek, the leader of 
China’s nationalist party. After 35 
years of Japanese occupation, and 
then almost a decade of civil war, 
South Korea emerged in 1953 with 
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most of its industries and towns in 
ruins. In the early ’50s, refugees 
fleeing communist China flooded in- 
to Hong Kong. At the same time, Sin- 
gapore faced a growing communist 
insurgency in the Malay peninsula, 
and racial tensions rose between Chi- 
nese and Malays. 

From the mid-’50s to the mid-’60s, 
the NICs underwent major changes in 
an effort to restructure their econo- 
mies. In the process, they welcomed 
foreign investment, and started deve- 
loping their human resources. The 
strategy paid off. Between 1965 and 
1973, the NICs averaged an annual 
GNP growth rate of 10 per cent or 
more. From the mid-’70s to the mid- 
’80s, their growth rate remained at 
7.7 per cent, despite two recessions. 
In both instances, their growth rates 
were stronger than Japan’s and more 
than double that of other industriali- 
zed countries. 

In the past four years, economic 
growth has been even more specta- 
cular, with the NICs enjoying the hi- 
ghest real GDP increase in the world. 
Taiwan has been averaging growth 


rates above 10 per cent. Hong Kong’s 
economy has been expanding at 
13.5 per cent, while South Korea’s 
performance has hovered around 
11 percent. Such economic efficiency 
is unprecedented. No other group of 
countries, developing or developed, 
can match it or even come close to it. 
NIC growth rates are such that even a 
downturn would still mean a 4 or 
5 per cent expansion. 

Such performances have resulted 
in countries piling up important re- 
serves. In 1988, South Korea, Taiwan 
and Hong Kong had a combined cur- 
rent account surplus of almost $30 
billion, almost the equivalent of the 
surplus of the whole European Eco- 
nomic Community that year. Taiwan 
foreign reserves stand at $72 billion 
— more than Italy, France and Holland 
combined. Although more modest, 
Singapore’s reserves, valued at $16 
billion, are still coveted by many 
industrialized countries. In terms of 
GNP per capita, Korea — the lowest 
of the four at $3,600 — has overtaken 
Argentina, Brazil and Portugal. 
Hong Kong, the richest of the group, 
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1987 


has nearly caught up with Spain and 
Ireland. 

The incredible boom in recent 
years is related to several factors, in- 
cluding sound economic manage- 
ment, the proximity of two major 
trade partners (the U.S. and Japan), 
high savings and technical advances 
in manufacturing. The rise in value of 
the yen has also been instrumental in 
their fast growth. A stronger yen has 
meant the redeployment of Japanese 
resources and major shifts in trading 
patterns. For the NICs, it represented 
a golden opportunity, a classical case 
of being in the right place, at the right 
time, with the right policies and, some 
would add, the right people. Their 
low currencies resulted in greater 
competitiveness of their exports in 
world markets, including Japan. The 


NICs now export more goods to 
Japan than to the United States. The 
Four Tigers are the first developing 
countries to fully exploit the micro- 
electronic revolution. 

Favorable economic trends are ex- 
pected to continue in the 1990s, but 
problems, such as the fight against 
inflation, are likely to remain for some 
time. Open markets are also crucial to 
these economies. South Korea and 
Taiwan have large surpluses with the 
U.S., and are particularly vulnerable 
to increased protective tariffs. 

Overall, the NICs have shown 
resilience to market shifts. This 
augurs well for the future. Experts 
believe that these economies should 
be able to achieve respectable and 
sustainable rates of growth. If protec- 
tionism can be defused, they could 


assume an even greater role in the 
world economy. 

What warrants such a cautious op- 
timism is the fact that the Asia-Pacific 
region is beginning to develop an 
identity of its own. Its members trade 
with each other and invest in each 
other’s countries much more than 
they did a few years ago. This trend is 
likely to continue. The revaluation of 
the yen has opened up the Japanese 
market to Asian goods and has increa- 
sed Japanese investments in East Asia 
at the rate of $6 billion in 1988 alone. 
At the same time, the NICs have been 
particularly active in investing in 
other ASEAN countries. With new 
trade and investment opportunities 
opening up, East Asia is likely to 
remain the world’s fastest growing 
economic region. 
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Chapter 5 


SOUTHEAST ASIA’S 
ECONOMIES IN TRANSITION 


Caught between two giants — India and 


China — lies Southeast Asia. 


eographically, the region is com- 

posed of the continental margin 

of Asia, and the islands and archi- 
pelagos scattered to the south and 
east in the Pacific. But, economically 
and politically, the region is divided 
quite differently, along conflicting 
ideological lines. One group consists 
of member-countries of the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), which unites Singapore, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Brunei, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. The second 
group comprises the communist 


states of Indochina: Myanmar, Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. Socio-eco- 
nomic differences between the two 
are so significant that they warrant 
separate analysis. 


ASEAN: COMMON FEATURES 


SEAN countries are bound to- 
gether by common features, 
such as economic diversification, 
the adoption of export-led strategies 


The Association of Sou Asian tenn 


The ASEAN region has 
emerged over the past 
two decades as an exam- 
ple of progress in the 
Third World. The organi- 


zation that binds to-~ 


gether these countries 
has a lot to do with the 
region’s success. The 
purpose of the associa- 
tion, created more than 
two decades ago, was to 


stimulate, through greater 


cooperation, economic 
growth, social progress 
and cultural develop- 
ment among member- 
countries. Its list of 
accomplishments is 
impressive. The organi- 
zation has been instru- 
mental in member- 
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countries experiencing 
sustained growth rates _ 
of between 6 and 8 per — 
cent. Major improve- 
“ments have also taken _ 
place in living condi- S 


tions and infrastruo- 
ture, while educational 


opportunities and faci- — 


lities have expanded 


significantly. Many of 


the activities and pro- 


: grams of ASEAN have — 
_ contributed to the wel- 


fare of the region’s 


population and meaning- 
ul efforts | have been 
-made in alleviating — 
poverty and hunger. ~ 
These improvements | 
are reflected in the 


Physical Quality of Life 


“Index figures (table. 5) 


which indicate longer life 
expectancy, lower infant 


mortality rates and 
higher levels of literacy. 


Development in the 
ASEAN region can also 


be seen in the changing — 


skylines of capital 
cities. In recent years, 


high-rise buildings, hotels 


and offices have mush- 
roomed in response to 
growing needs and 
buoyant economies. 


The dynamism and po- 


tential of Southeast 


Asia hold out the promise. 
of sustained growth in 


the next decade for its 
teeming and enterpri- 
sing population. 


and high levels of foreign investment 
and savings. Stability and continuity 
are the hallmarks of the domestic po- 
litical scene. For all these good rea- 
sons, ASEAN countries are part of the 
fast growing markets of Asia. 


In recent years, the performance of 
these economies has been particular- 
ly impressive, averaging 7 per cent 
and more — twice as much as their 
previous growth rates. The manufac- 
turing sector continues to lead the 
recovery. In 1988, Malaysia’s indus- 
trial growth rate was twice that recor- 
ded the previous year. Increased 
industrial output was also a major in- 
gredient in the higher growth rates 
enjoyed by both Indonesia and the 
Philippines. The best achievement, 
however, comes from Thailand, 
where in 1988 huge increases in ex- 
port goods and earnings from tourism 
and other services led to an impres- 
sive 11 per cent growth rate in GDP. 


ECONOMIES IN TRANSITION 


ollowing the path of the NICs, 

ASEAN countries have progressi- 

vely adopted export-oriented de- 
velopment strategies, attracting as 
much foreign investment as possible. 
The strategy paid off when strong cur- 
rencies pressed Japanese and Euro- 
pean companies to relocate more 
labor-intensive and even high-tech 
operations to low-wage countries. A 
strong yen also meant cheaper prices 
for imports of electronic components 
from Southeast Asia, hence providing 
the thrust for the development of lo- 
cal suppliers. Simultaneously, Japa- 


nese manufacturers started to move 
upmarket, in higher value-added pro- 
ducts, such as robots, semiconductors 
and biotechnology, leaving open 
new fields for ASEAN’s thriving pri- 
vate sector. As a result, the ASEAN 
region is industrializing faster and ex- 
porting more manufactured products 
than anyone could have imagined a 
few years ago. Export growth rates 
increasing annually by 30 to 
50 per cent have given way to 


5. Physical Quality of Life Index in ASEAN Countries buoyant economies. 


Like the Four Tigers, ASEAN coun- 
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spirit. Their recent growth provides 
Source: Donald Crone, “ASEAN’s Third Decade,” in Contemporary Southeast Asia, 


gune; 1967, p: 27. 


striking evidence of the dynamism of 
the market place, responsible for their 


recovery. Other lessons learned re- 
. cently by governments include the 

6. ASEAN growth views that the public sector should be 
trimmed in order to reduce the deficit, 
and the cutback (ifnot the elimination 


GDP. Growth (%) 1965-73 1973-80 1980-87 1987 1988 | altogether) of bureaucratic red tape 

Malaysia 6.9 C5 4.4 ee Te that has hindered in the past private 

Thailand eo TES) 5.6 8.4 11.0 sector initiatives. 

Indonesia 8.2 2 36 a4 Ale | These countries have not only pro- 

Philippines 5.4 6.3 -0.5 4.9 6.7 | fited from increased wealth in the re- 
gion but also from Japan’s emergence 

Source: World Bank, “Trends in Developing Economies 1989”. as the predominant economic part- 


ner. Japan is by far the largest provi- 
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der of development assistance in the 
region. But, more importantly, Japa- 
nese ventures in ASEAN countries are 
growing faster than elsewhere. In 
1988, Japanese investments surged to 
$3.7 billion, an increase of 62 per cent 
over the previous year. In Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Thailand, Japan is alrea- 


ASEAN countries believe strongly in the entrepreneurial spirit. 


dy the largest financier. In 1988, direct 
investors included Sony in Thailand; 
Hitachi, Minolta and JVC in Malaysia; 
Toyota and Asahi Glass in the Philip- 
pines. Surveys show hundreds of 
Japanese firms have such plans. 

In addition, the ASEAN countries 
have been the target of huge invest- 


Thailand’s basis for prosperity 
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ments from the NICs. Between 1986 
and 1988, direct investment from the 
Four Tigers increased tenfold. In 
recent years, South Korea and Taiwan 
have set up over 230 joint-ventures in 
Indonesia alone. Half a dozen Korean 
companies are expected to invest $1 mil- 
lion or more in this country. In the 
Philippines, Taiwan businessmen are 
injecting huge amounts of capital into the 
economy; while Singapore manu- 
facturers are relocating their labor- 
intensive industries in Malaysia. 

Southeast Asia is climbing the eco- 
nomic ladder faster than any other 
region, and with some major ad- 
vantages over other developing 
groups, such as Latin American coun- 
tries. For instance, the region has a 
much lower external debt anda larger 
number of skilled workers. In 
addition, the economies are more di- 
versified. But, the single most 
important factor is that these coun- 
tries can rely on increased foreign 
investment from Japan and the NICs, 
especially if governments pursue 
further liberalization measures to 
attract capital. 


Thailand is fast becoming a 
regional power in Southeast 
Asia. Of all the factors, the 
single most important one in 
the country’s surging growth 
is the stable political back- 
ground that gives investors 
and traders confidence. This 
Stability is embodied in the 
monarchy, whose cohesive 
force within the Thai society 
is considerable. The King, as 
head of state, exercises 
legislative authority through 
the National Assembly, exe- 
cutive power through the 
Council of Ministers, and judi- 
cial Supremacy through the 
courts. 

His Majesty King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej is Thailand’s longest 
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serving monarch. A man of 
considerable personal ac- 
complishment, the King has 
worked tirelessly for the well- 
being and prosperity of his 
people, touring the country- 
side in support of irrigation 
projects and similar 
schemes. His authority lies 
with the respect in which he 
is held by his people. And the 
well of affection is bountiful. 
The Thai people have develo- 
ped a true love story with their 
King. For ordinary Thais, the 
monarch symbolizes national 
unity and a strong guiding 
influence in real and positive 
terms. 

Also, in 1988, Thailand 
experienced democratic rene- 


wal by electing its first leader 
in more than a decade. Unlike 
his predecessors, who were 
generals brought in by Parlia- 
ment, Premier Chatichai 
heads a multi-party coalition, 
democratically-elected. Dub- 
bed affectionately “Uncle 
Chat”, the Premier's down-to- 
earth approach has won con- 
siderable support among 
Thais. Labelled by the media 
as a “quick-fix” premier, he 
has introduced several key in- 
novations in political life, 
such as holding regular cabi- 
net meetings outside Bangkok 
“to honor” the provinces. He 
is also known to give his mi- 
nisters more autonomy, and 
he has often encouraged 


them to be more imaginative 
in their approach. He has 
taken some definitive actions 
when necessary, such as mo- 
ving quickly and decisively to 
ban logging nation-wide in the 
wake of severe floods in the 
south, blamed on wide-scale 
deforestation. But most im- 
portantly, he has gone to 
great length to open up trade 
with Indochina’s communist 
states. His actions rest on 
the firm belief that Bangkok 
can become the hub of South- 
east Asia’s booming regional 
market. Under his guidance, 
Thailand is taking a frontrun- 
ning role, both diplomatically 
and economically, in the 
region’s affairs. 


THAILAND 


mong ASEAN countries, Thailand 

has been the star performer. 

Thais have plenty to be proud of. 
A decade and a half ago, the country 
was marked as the next domino to fall 
to Indochina’s communist sweep. Far 
from turning communist, Thailand 
has moved toward greater democracy 
and has become one the most thriving 
economies in Asia. Its economic 
boom, which is both export-led and 
investment-fuelled, has earned the 
country the enviable title of Asia’s 
New Tiger. 

“ASEAN is the key to Southeast Asia 
and Thailand is the key to ASEAN.” 
— Victor Funnell, “New Perspectives 
in Southeast Asia,” in Asian Affairs. 
Thailand now reaps the benefits 

of being one of the most promising 
nations in terms of investment 
climate. Yet, none of this growth 


Irrigation projects are vital to Thailand’s prosperity. 


take-off. The country is politically sta- 
ble, its economy is diversified and 
manufacturers can rely on a relatively 


would have taken place if Thailand 
had not laid the groundwork requi- 
red by the next stage of economic 


The devaluation of the Baht in 
1984 and the unplanned 
slide in the U.S. dollar since 
October 1985 improved sub- 
stantially the country’s com- 
petitiveness. The benefits 
appeared immediately. 
Manufactured exports grew 
by an average of 40 per cent 
in 1986 and 1987. The in- 
crease has been across the 
board, including traditional 
goods and new products, 
such as semi-conductors and 
other electronic commodi- 
ties. A breakdown of the ex- 
port pattern shows that 
Thailand appears to be 
strengthening its advantage 
in sectors previously held by 
the NICs. Garment exports 


inexpensive work force. There are 
no racial tensions and domestic 
consumption is strong. 


Thailand, Asia’s new land of opportunity 


rose by 73 per cent in 1987, 
footwear by 73 per cent, and 
leather and plastic luggage by 
208 and 173 per cent in 
1987. Thai merchandise ex- 
ports were projected to in- 
crease by an average of about 
25 per cent in 1989 and 
1990. 

While exports are sky- 
rocketing, the domestic mar- 
ket is also booming, due to 
rising wages and incomes. 
Led primarily by the private 
sector, gross domestic capi- 
tal formation is projected to 
increase by 15 per cent an- 
nually in the coming years. 
Improved public sector per- 
formance should continue 
and it is expected that the 


government budget will show 
a small surplus. Thailand has 
become a paradise for inves- 
tors. One of the sharpest in- 
creases in foreign investment 
has come from Japan, indica- 
ting that Thailand has be- 
come a preferred choice in 
Southeast Asia for Japanese 
manufacturers. Nissan, Toyo- 
ta, Isuzu and Mitsubishi have 
set up joint-ventures to manu- 
facture and export cars and 
trucks. A stronger yen has 
also meant that companies, 
which formerly relied on ex- 
port components from Japan, 
can now manufacture local 
parts. During the first half of 
1988, 132 Japanese joint 
ventures were approved, ac- 


A SOARING ECONOMY 


espite sharp fluctuations, the Thai 
economy has performed quite 
well during the past 12 years. 


counting for 37 per cent of 
total foreign investment in 
Thailand. European compa- 
nies plan to invest in 54 
projects and American corpo- 
rations are committed to 46 
joint-ventures. The other 
most notable surge in inves- 
tment has come from Taiwan 
and the other NICs. Rising 
costs at home as well as the 
recent loss of the privileges 
that NICs had enjoyed under 
the Generalized System of 
Preferences, have driven 
Taiwan companies, among 
others, to invest last year in 
some 145 projects in 
Thailand, the most of any 
single country. 
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7. Foreign investment in Thailand 
Applications approved 1986 - 88 (Baht millions) 


1986 1987 Mid 1988 

No. Value No. Value No. Value 
Total 148 ABS) Dalal 367 54,400 NNO) 13, AG 
Japan 35 14,421 130 23,548 1325281082 
Taiwan 23 25330 100 7,309 145 6,923 
U.S. 14 904 SiS) SOBs 46 8,405 
Europe 55 Ses Bil 6,900 ya, alfs\. 7/ She) 
Hong Kong 19 1,965 Sil SPSS, 35 2,516 
Singapore if 396 16 1,714 26 Devil 


Source: Asian Finance, October 15, 1988. 


GDP grew at an average rate of just 
over 6 per cent between 1978 and 
1987. During that period, the econo- 
my underwent rapid structural trans- 
formation, with an emphasis on 
manufacturing activities. In recent 
years, the country’s economic perfor- 
mance has been amazing, with a GDP 
growth rate of 8.4 per cent in 1987 and 
11 per cent in 1988. 

In addition to booming inves- 


tments, a balanced performance be- 
tween agriculture, industry and 
services accounts for this country’s 
exceptional growth. In 1988, the agri- 


i 


Thai incomes of all classes have improved significantl 
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cultural sector grew by 8.6 per cent 
after two years of stagnation caused 
by drought. Overall, productivity in- 
creased 6 per cent and production 
figures were up 17 per cent. Prices for 
rice, maize, sugar and rubber rose 
between 38 and 50 cents in 1987. This 
recovery in the price of primary com- 
modities boosted personal incomes 
and the purchasing power of rural 
people, who make up 70 per cent of 
the Thai population. 

But the driving force behind this 
growth lies in large increases in both 
exports and earnings from tourism 


y, contributing to more purchasing power. 
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and services. In 1988, for a third year 
in a row, exports grew by more than 
30 per cent. Export-oriented indus- 
tries are reporting full capacity utiliza- 
tion. The service sector, which 
includes tourism and financial ser- 
vices, has also performed well. In 
1988, tourist earnings rose 30 per cent 
as more than 4.5 million tourists 
visited Thailand. 

As a result, incomes of all classes 
of Thais have significantly improved 
in recent years, to a point where they 
now sustain a growing domestic de- 
mand in consumer goods. Higher 
wages have also led to greater sa- 
vings, which are funnelled back into 
the economy. Between 1985 and 
1988, the share of domestic savings in 
GDP increased one-third. 


PROSPECTS 


hailand’s economy is likely to 
keep on expanding in the coming 
years, although at a slower pace 
than in 1988. However, growth will 
still be rapid. The manufacturing and 
service sectors are likely to provide 
the driving forces for economic 
growth through the end of the de- 
cade. A large work force and low 
wages combine to give Thailand one 
of the best scores in Asia in terms of 
wage costs and productivity. Additio- 
nal benefits are also expected from 
intermediate goods, including petro- 
chemicals and electrical machinery. 
Another reason for optimism about 
Thailand’s future lies in its thriving 
entrepreneurial class. Thailand’s private 
sector has emerged as the growth 
engine for the economy, spear- 
heading the surge of industry and 
exports. And now a unique opportu- 
nity may enable the country to keep 
on diversifying its production. Premier 
Chatichai has vowed “to transform 
the battlefields of Indochina into a 
market place.” Thai businessmen are 


encouraged to lead the regional market. 
An agreement with Laos on border 
disputes has led to a flourishing bila- 
teral trade. Trade negotiations with 
Burma have resulted in pending deals 
on wood imports. In fact, Thailand 
hopes to benefit from regional econo- 
mic expansion, fuelled by the area’s 
abundant natural resources and its ur- 
gent need for development. Other 
reasons for Thailand’s competitive- 
ness in these markets include a well- 
diversified economy, an experienced 
labor force and low inflation rates. 
The growth of an educated middle 
class is also likely to ensure stability 
in economic and social development. 
In summary, all indicators point to 
steady growth in the coming years. 
Yet several problems confront the 
country. Ensuring continued compe- 
titiveness and dynamism of the export 
sector represents a major challenge, 


as this calls for the removal of infra- 
structure bottlenecks in transport, 


communications and power. Accor- 
ding to many, the traffic of Bangkok 
is among the worst in Asian capital 
cities. Basic industrial infrastructure 
(port facilities, communication net- 
works) are overtaxed. Other pro- 
blems include the trade deficit, lack of 
employment opportunities and wide- 
ning regional disparities. In addition, 
the trade deficit and foreign debt are 
expected to rise in the short-term, 
mainly because of the need for im- 
ports of capital goods, required to 
build new factories, as well as raw 
materials for export-oriented indus- 
tries. Employment may become a 
constraint, considering the large 
number of young people entering the 
labor market each year. 

In the long run, problems related 
to income distribution and regional 


disparities are likely to hamper the 
country’s efforts. Despite outstanding 
performance in recent years, economic 
development in the countryside is 
seriously lagging behind urban areas, 
especially in the capital, Bangkok. 
Metropolitan Bangkok is home to 15 
per cent of the total population. Yet, 
it accounts for 46 per cent of GDP 
and almost two-thirds of industrial 
growth. If achieved, income distribution 
could strengthen domestic purcha- 
sing power. Reducing regional dispa- 
rities would also ensure a steady 
market development for the manu- 
facturing and service sectors. Ultima- 
tely, Thailand’s greatest economic 
challenge may be to expand and 
diversify its industrial output and to 
move to the next stage, concentrating 
on intermediate goods, and eventually 
on more capital-intensive manu- 
facturing. 
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SUMMARY 8. Development data for Indochina 


he ASEAN economies are expec- Country Population Infant GDP per Literacy 
ted to continue growing at a mo- (millions) mortality * capita $US rate (%) 
derate rate. Their low wage costs 1989 1989 1988 1985 
and their industrial capabilities will Myanmar 40.8 67 220 Ths 
put them in a good competitive posi- Laos 4.0 106 180 84 
tion in the next few years. Another Cambodia 8.1 es n.a. 75 
Vietnam 69.3 61 240 84 


reason for this prudent optimism lies 
in the growth of intra-regional trade. 
For the ASEAN economies moving 
upward in the production of manu- 
factured goods, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Taiwan all represent 
important consumer markets. With 
the opening of these lucrative trade 
markets, the future of ASEAN coun- 
tries does, indeed, look bright. 


COMMUNIST INDOCHINA 


ndochina’s communist countries 

(Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and 

Myanmar) on the other hand, have 
many challenges facing them. Their 
economies are in bad shape and, in 
some cases, bankrupt. Despite huge 
efforts and concessions by the peo- 
ple, self-reliance — the central objec- 
tive of these communist countries — 
has remained elusive. 

These countries share charac- 
teristics common to less-developed 
economies. Per capita income is very 
low and the physical quality of life 
index is significantly below that of 
NICs and ASEAN countries. Most peo- 
ple earn their living from agriculture; 
manufacturing employing but a small 
percentage of the work force. Be- 
cause savings and consumer spen- 
ding are marginal, growth has been 
artificially maintained through heavy 
borrowing. 

As a result, these countries are cur- 
rently facing an economic crisis, una- 
ble to export much in the way of 
commodities and almost totally with- 
out a manufacturing export capability. 
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*Infant mortality per 1000 births. 


Source: World Development Report 1990, World Bank. The State of the World’s 


Children 1991, UNICEF 


To step up recovery, Indochina’s 
communist states have engaged in 
major economic reforms, as they have 
come to realize that sustained econo- 
mic growth depends on trade libera- 
lization and some measure of free 
market forces. With the adoption of a 
reform package, growth prospects in 
these countries have improved signi- 
ficantly, although inflation still re- 
mains critical. Laos and Vietnam, for 
instance, have been unable to control 
soaring prices. The latter, in particu- 
lar, has struggled with the highest in- 
flation rate in the region in the last 
three years. Part of the reason lies in 
high levels of public-sector deficits 
and low levels of savings. The reduc- 


tion of price controls and the liberali- 
zation programs have further 
constrained the ability of these coun- 
tries to reduce inflationary pressures. 
Despite some progress, inflation rates 
in these countries will remain much 
higher than in most other countries of 
Southeast Asia. 

The communist countries of Indo- 
china are showing signs of overhau- 
ling their economic structure. Before the 
end of the century, Vietnam, Myanmar 
and other countries in Indochina may 
well adopt liberalization measures 
similar to those of the Soviet Union 
and China. If so, the field of investment 
Opportunity in Asia will continue to 
broaden significantly. 
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SOUTH ASIA'S 


South Asia, also known 
as the Indian subcontinent, 
is composed of India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sri Lanka. 


he physical geography of the sub- 

continent is complex, with a wide 

variety of landforms and climates, 
extending from the mountainous 
zone of the Himalayas in the north, to 
the low tropical coastal plain surroun- 
ding the peninsula. Three major river 
systems determine the fate of this re- 
gion: the Indus in the west, the 
Ganges in the north, and the Brahma- 
putra in the east and northeast. In- 
creased deforestation throughout the 
region has led to massive soil erosion, 
resulting in siltation of these rivers, to 
a point where floods occur peri- 
odically during the monsoon season, 
causing colossal damage in lives, 
crops and property. 


COMMON FEATURES 


ountries of the Indian subconti- 
nent, like those of Indochina, be- 
long to the broad category of the 
less-developed world. Per capita in- 
come is low, as are standards of living. 
Landlessness in rural areas as well as 
housing and unemployment pro- 
blems in urban centres have reached 
critical levels. Overall, industrializa- 


tion is lower than in other Asian coun- 


tries. Illiteracy prevails, while infant 
mortality rates and maternal deaths 
are the highest in Asia. Common chal- 
lenges that must be overcome include 
reducing population growth rates, in- 
creasing the pace and rate of inves- 
tment, and improving overall 
efficiency. 

Yet, despite overwhelming obsta- 
cles, these countries have managed to 
secure important gains over the past 
thirty years. Life expectancy has in- 
creased in all South Asian countries. 
Self-sufficiency in food production 
has been achieved or is being approa- 
ched in all of them, despite rising 
populations. Improvements have al- 
so been noted in the number of 
young girls attending schools, and 
women’s issues are gaining ground 
everywhere. The fact that there is still 
so much to be done should not veil 
the progress made. Although modest, 
these and other improvements are 
noteworthy in their context. 

To fully appreciate their accom- 
plishments, reference should be 
made to their past. With the exception 
of Bhutan and Nepal, all the other 
countries were former British colonial 
possessions until the late 1940s. The 


impact of colonialism on these socie- 
ties was so great that it altered geogra- 
phical patterns, culture, civilization 
and economic structures. Cultural va- 
lues were either ignored or scorned, 
while attempts at providing educa- 
tion remained minimal. Since inde- 
pendence, numerous studies have 
shown the degree and extent to 
which these economies were crip- 
pled by the subservient relationship 
they had with the industrial world for 
two centuries. 


RISING NUMBERS 


igh population growth is a com- 

mon threat to most of these coun- 

tries. South Asia, with an average 
annual growth rate of 2.2 per cent in 
the first half of the ’80s, is expected to 
remain the most heavily populated 
region for some decades. Its present 
population of over 1.5 billion will in- 
crease to some 2 billion by the year 
2000 and reach nearly 2.7 billion 
twenty years later. Bangladesh, equal 
in size to the Maritime provinces, is 
already four times as populated as 
Canada. At current rates, its population 
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of 105 million is expected to double 
by 2020. India’s population of 800 
million will be close to 1 billion in ten 
years. 

In addition to slower socio-econo- 
mic development, environmental 
destruction and greater poverty, high 
population growth has also been as- 
sociated with growing rural landless- 


The people of Bangladesh must cope with disastrous flooding during the monsoon season. 


ness. In fact, South Asia has the largest 
pool of landless people. Bangladesh, 
India and Pakistan now have over 30 
million landless rural households. As- 
suming an average of six people per 
family, the subcontinent’s landless 
population is six times the size of 
Canada’s entire population. The rural 
landless invariably have far higher le- 
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vels of malnutrition, lower levels of 
education and lower life expectan- 
cies than others. To be landless in a 
rural society is to be severely disad- 
vantaged in the struggle for survival. 


CHANGING THE ECONOMIC 
LANDSCAPE 


or over three decades, South 

Asian countries have relied prima- 

rily on import substitution poli- 
cies, as a way of fostering economic 
growth. These policies were set up in 
reaction to their previous colonial sta- 
tus, associated with specialization in 
primary commodities and agro-based 
industries. In an effort to protect 
emerging domestic industries, high 
import tariffs and similar restrictions 
were imposed on foreign products. 
These countries also distinguished 
themselves by following a mixed- 
economy pattern of development, 
that is some measure of capitalism 
within state-controlled development 
plans. This course was justified, partly 
because the countries’ political 


Drought and floods — twin terrors of the South Asian farmer 


The dominant issue in South 
Asia is agriculture, the tradi- 
tional source of people’s 
livelihood and, for most 
economies, the largest 
single source of wealth. In 
the less-developed countries 
of the region, agriculture still 
accounts for over 50 per cent 
of the total GDP, provides em- 
ployment for 80 per cent of 
the labor force and is respon- 
sible for over half the exports. 
In the more developed econo- 
mies of India and Pakistan, 
major changes have taken 
place in the last thirty years, 
with the share of industry and 
services increasing at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. Yet, 
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despite this transformation, 
agriculture remains a basic 
fact of life for most of the 
people living in the more than 
half a million villages throu- 
ghout India. 

Overall, the performance 
of these agrarian economies 
has been mixed, partly 
because the agriculture 
sector suffers from many con- 
straints. Important among 
them are land resource pres- 
sures, an expanding labor 
force and lack of capital. But 
perennial drought and floods 
caused by monsoons, remain 
the twin terrors of the South 
Asian farmer. India, Nepal, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh 


have been particularly vulne- 
rable to natural disasters in 
recent years. 

Drought, floods, or a com- 
bination of both, have far- 
reaching consequences for 
these rural economies. They 
adversely affect overall eco- 
nomic growth and standards 
of living. In the last decade, 
floods have cost India more 
than $1 billion a year in da- 
mages alone. In addition to 
severe malnutrition, natural 
disasters often result in a 
slump in agro-based in- 
dustries and sizeable shor- 
tages of power for all the 
other sectors. These calami- 
ties are also accountable for 


the increase in budget de- 
ficits, curtailment of public 
expenditures and balance-of- 
payment difficulties. 

Yet, the region is showing 
an improved capacity to cope 
with these disasters. While a 
few decades ago, the wide- 
ranging drought of 1987 
would have caused famine 
and havoc in many countries, 
the damage was limited 
mostly to lower economic 
growth. Food production is 
becoming more resilient, as a 
result of increased irrigation 
schemes, higher inputs, 
better cropping patterns 
and storage facilities. 


leaders were convinced that state 
intervention could prove crucial in 
reducing poverty and inequalities. 

But, in many ways, the results fell 
short of expectations. Today, a wind 
of reform is blowing over the region, 
with South Asian economies opening 
up to world trade and engaging in 
economic diversification. Following 
the example of other countries in the 
Pacific Rim, these economies have 
adopted export-led development 
strategies, with greater reliance on 
market forces and foreign inves- 
tment. Under this new thrust, the re- 
gion’s industrial sector has found new 
vigor and resilience. As a result, 
Pakistan has enjoyed a growth rate of 
6.5 per cent, with exports expanding 
at over 11 per cent each year in value 
during the past decade. For India, a 
13 per cent rise in exports in 1988 has 
enabled the economy to register a 
growth rate of 9 per cent, despite 
drought. Even Bangladesh is increa- 
sing its exports substantially, while 
Nepal is now selling abroad more and 
more of its goods. According to ex- 
perts, these changes in trade and 
industrial policy regimes hold promise 
of increased economic efficiency. 


INDIA 


ndia is, by far, the largest country of 

the subcontinent. It is also the most 

populated one. In the past, periodic 
large-scale famines have drawn the 
world’s attention to the plight of this 
drought-stricken country. Images of 
cattle roaming the streets, overcrow- 
ded cities, poor peasants and desti- 
tute children are all familiar to us. Yet, 
they represent only one facet of In- 
dian life. Alongside the impoverished 
beggars and the inhabitants of urban 
slums coexist a high-tech, post-indus- 
trial society, led by a growing number 
of engineers, managers, scientists and 
skilled workers, whose expertise is 


9. Structure of gross domestic product and employment 
in South Asian countries. 


Gross Domestic Product (%) 


(%) of Labour Force 


1965 1988 1965 1985-87 
Bangladesh 
Agriculture 5S 46 84 56.6 
Industry 441 14 5 10.4 
Services 36 4O Ah 33.0 
India 
Agriculture 47 eye ree) 62.6 
Industry 22 30 eZ 10.8 
Services 34 38 AS 26.6 
Pakistan 
Agriculture 40 26 60 48.7 
Industry 20 24 18 ESS 
Services 40 49 22 38.0 
Sri Lanka 
Agriculture 28 26 56 42.4 
Industry PEA 2G 14 DEO 
Services ayll 47 30 45.6 


Source: World Development Report 1990, World Bank. 
Human Development Report 1990, UNDP. 


highly valued in their trade. India’s 
computer programmers, for example, 
have earned the reputation of being 
among the best in the world. The 
country’s software companies are 


selling their programs to top 
American and British corporations, 


while Western companies are setting 
up software units in India, either on 
their own or through joint-venture 
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Historically, Bombay has al- 
ways been the nation’s fi- 
chest city, its financial 
capital, its most important 
trading centre and a pole of 
attraction for thousands of 
peasants looking for a better 
life. Today, home to over 8.5 
million people, its population 
density is one of the highest 
in the world. The city 
accounts for one-fourth of 
the country’s industry. Over 
half of the largest industrial 


Bombay — gatewa 


houses in India have their 
headquarters in Bombay. The 
port, the nation’s largest, 
handles more containers 
than all the others combined. 
As a window to the West, 
Bombay has also evolved in- 
to a magnet for foreign inves- 
tment. It alone accounts for 
about 15 per cent of India’s 
total employment in industry. 
Almost a dozen foreign banks 
are active in the market 
place, while many multina- 
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y to modern India 


—tionals or subsidiaries have — 


their head offices in this bus- 
tling city. Money is something 


that Bombay understands, © 


and everyone seems to be 
striving for it. Even the life of 


the city s Slum-dwellers, | 


which Westerners find so 


appalling, is considered an - 
improvement by Indian — 


standards. 
For the past six years, 


Bombay has been experien- — 


cing its biggest boom in a 
century. Trade is flourishing, 


the Stock Exchange expan-— 


ding. Last year, it outperfor- 
med all its counterparts inthe 
richest industrialized coun- 
tries. International jewelers 
come to Bombay because the 
city has become the largest 


diamond cutting centre in the. 


world. Today, estimates indi- 
cate that two out of three 


diamonds in the world are © 


processed in Bombay, ma- 
king it one of the most lucra- 


tive markets of Asia. An 


abundance of money and evi- 


dence of new affluence is 
everywhere — in the streets, 


fashion boutiques, lobbies of _ 


first-class hotels, new skys- 
crapers as well as new apart- 
ments, where prices rival that 
of New York, London or Paris. 
The city’s entrepreneurs are 
confident that they can pro- 
duce goods of the same qua- 
lity as any in the world. And 
their aggressive style is re- 
sponsible for the opening up 
of new markets. But Bombay 
is more than simply an econo- 
mic centre, itis also a media 
and creative arts centre. 
More films are made each 
year in this city than in Holly- 
wood and Europe combined. 
Bombay's cultural and re- 
creational facilities are 
among the most prestigious 
in the region, and the city is 
home to many of the largest 
national newspapers. Des- 
pite its congestion and its po- 
pulation problem, Bombay 
truly earns its reputation of 
being the Gateway to India. 


agreements. 

In recent years, strong economic 
performance has brought brisk 
demand, increased diversification 
and reduced vulnerability to bad 
weather. Besides enhancing its 
economic status, India also has im- 
proved dramatically its ability to 
feed its population. At times, it even 
exports its surpluses. Although 
large-scale starvation appears to be 
a thing of the past, poverty still 
remains a crucial issue. 

With its striking contrasts, India 
remains for most foreigners one of the 
most complex countries in the world. 
What baffles most Westerners is that 
it is both old and new, rich and poor, 
strong and weak, developing and 
developed. 
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“In India, paradox is the paradigm. 
Despite the unyielding poverty of 
almost 50 per cent of India’s people, 
its achievements remain extraordinary.” 
— Dr. Milton Israel, “Canada and 
the New India”, Issues, Asia Pacific 
Foundation of Canada, Summer 
1987. 

Indeed, images of conflicting 
worlds abound. There is the ‘old’ In- 
dia — its images of poverty, malnutri- 
tion and disease for several hundred 
million people trying to survive in a 
harsh environment, totally depend- 


ent on the monsoon, facing perpetual 
starvation. And then, there is the mo- 
dern India — bustling cities like New 
Delhi, Bombay and Bangalore, with 
booming manufacturing sectors, and 
a large and affluent middle class. In 


fact, India is so full of contrasts and 
regional differences, so complex and 
difficult to convey, that the country 
defies easy generalizations. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
CHALLENGES 


ndia is both old and new. Its culture 

dates back 3500 years, but as a 

sovereign nation, India is celebra- 
ting this year only its forty-fourth an- 
niversary. Its accomplishments in the 
last four decades are truly remarka- 
ble. The fact that India has maintained 
its existence in the face of numerous 
ethnic conflicts and neighboring wars 
is a significant achievement by itself. 


s 


From the world’s largest food importer, Indi 


The continued existence of a demo- 
cratic government based on universal 
and free right to vote — India is the 
world’s largest democracy — is also 
remarkable by world standards. In- 
creases in food production, which 
has transformed the country from the 
world’s largest food importer to a sur- 
plus producer, must also rank as one 
of this century’s greatest achieve- 
ments. And the list goes on. In the last 
forty years, India’s progress in 
industrial development has rivalled 
that of Britain at its heyday. The 
Indian economy has evolved into one 
of the ten largest in the world, with 
a GNP over $300 billion, and its 
trained and skilled work force is third 
in size only to that of the United States 


a has become a surplus producer. 


and the Soviet Union. 

India’s proven capabilities in re- 
search and development have led to 
major inroads in frontier areas like 
nuclear energy, supersonic jet figh- 
ters and space satellites. Its high-tech 
industries produce advanced compu- 
ters, missiles and giant turbines. Its 
state-of-the-art technology in tele- 
communications and electronics 
ranks India among the industrially 
advanced nations in the world. Its 
dynamic private sector is spear- 
headed by a well educated middle- 
class, six to eight times the size of 
Canada’s population. And this affluent 
class supports one of the world’s 
largest and most rapidly expanding 
markets. India’s political and econo- 


mic influence in the region makes it 
the contending power in South Asia. 
And with the fourth largest army in 
the world, India is also yearning fora 
global military role. 

India’s challenges, however, stand 
out as dramatically as its achieve- 
ments. In terms of GNP per capita, 
India remains among the twenty poo- 
rest countries in the world. Despite 
significant improvements, over one- 
quarter of the population still live be- 
low the poverty line. Widescale 
malnutrition persists in some states. 
Notwithstanding progress, life expec- 
tancy at 55 is one of the lowest in the 
world. Literacy rates linger below 40 
per cent and unemployment rates re- 
main critical. 
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Foreigners are struck by 
India’s prospering new era. 
Along with it, the country is 
experiencing an inescapable 
new phenomenon — the start- 
ling growth of a flourishing mid- 
dle class. In the past, it 
appeared that there were only 
two classes in India: the prodi- 
giously rich maharajahs and 
landowners, and the rest, who 
seemed to live on the border 
line of destitution. In reality, 
there has always been a small 
in-between class, composed 
mostly of civil servants, high- 
ranking militaries and white-col- 
lar workers, but it lacked any 
political or economic clout. 
Today, all this is changing. 
The country’s middle-class is 
progressively asserting itself 


India joins the consumer boom 


as the engine of economic 
growth. The new prosperity, 
which started in the early 
80s, has given way to a new 
breed of Indian: confident, 
outward-looking, free-spen- 
ding and increasingly savvy. 
Itis in the real estate mar- 
ket that the boom is most 
noticeable. Property prices 
have skyrocketed in all major 
urban centres. In Bombay 
and New Delhi, property deve- 
lopers have been making hef- 
ty profits speculating on land. 
In Bangalore, the city is burs- 
ting under construction of 
buildings, offices, condos 
and suburban houses. In- 
dia’s middle class market is 
immense, and is now unques- 
tionably better off than ever 


before. The current figure is 
between 150 to 200 million 
people. According to some fo- 
recasts, by the turn of the 
century about 300 million In- 
dians will be members of the 
middie class. By the year 
2025, it will constitute the 
world’s biggest consumer 
market — double the size of 
America’s or Japan’s. 

Signs of this new af- 
fluence can be found in most 
cities. High-priced cars are no 
longer the exception. Stores 
now carry a wide selection of 
expensive consumer goods, 
not long ago considered luxu- 
ries. And looks, say store- 
owners, can be deceptive: 
because their income is tax 
exempt, big farmers are 


among the boom’s biggest 
beneficiaries. This emerging 
middle-class, which enjoys 
greater political and econo- 
mic clout, is spending more 
on homes, consumer dura- 
bles and electronics. Itis also 
travelling more, both inside 
and outside the country. And 
the stores and fashion bouti- 
ques that cater to the needs 
of this new clientele are fin- 
ding trade most lucrative. The 
recent boom has brought in- 
creased competition within 
the domestic market. To ca- 
ter to this affluent class, ad- 
vertising and marketing 
operations have become 
much more professional and 
efficient. 


A SHIFTING ECONOMY 


n the past three decades, India’s 

economic structure has had to ad- 

just to widespread structural 
changes and major shifts in policies. 
One result of these sweeping 
changes is that today’s India is more 
industrialized and less agrarian in 
outlook. Yet, foodgrain production 
has steadily increased. Agricultural 
productivity is now twice what it 
was in 1950. India has also evolved 
a more open economy, with greater 
domestic competition. These emer- 
ging trends have been reinforced by 
rapid growth in public administration 
and defence services, whose share 
of GDP has tripled over the last forty 
years. But of all the changes that 
have swept India, none stand out 
more prominently than the growth 
of an important middle-class and 
the development of an export-ba- 
sed industry. In a way, both are re- 
lated and offer great hopes for the 
country’s economic future. 
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A BOOMING 
MANUFACTURING SECTOR 


ndustry has gone through different 

phases. Initially, India’s industrial 

development strategy emphasized 
the building-up ofa capital goods sec- 
tor to save scarce foreign exchange. 
Its leaders were eager to stress that the 
inward-looking import substitution 
strategy had been imposed by the 
colonial heritage and the initial condi- 
tions of the country’s size, population 
and natural resources. 

In real terms, the volume of indus- 
trial production between 1951 and 
1983 grew nearly sixfold. During this 
period, modern industries, such as 
metallurgy, chemicals and electrical 
products have recorded higher than 
average growth, while more traditio- 
nal trade sectors (which were fairly 
well developed at the time of inde- 
pendence like sugar, soap and tea) 
have registered lower than average 
growth rates. But the most significant 
change took place in the early ’80s 


with the development of an export- 
led industry. The value added in the 
manufacturing sector registered an 
annual growth rate of 6.9 per cent in 
the first half of the ’80s, which had 
increased to 9 per cent by 1987. As a 
result, India’s economy has been gro- 
wing faster, with real GDP increasing 
well above the average rate achieved 
over past decades. 

The recent upsurge in exports 
consists mainly of manufactured 
goods, such as garments, cotton fabrics 
and yarn, chemicals, engineering 
goods, gems and jewelery and leather 
products. Recently, the electronics in- 
dustry has emerged as one of the leading 
sectors, growing at an average rate of 
34 per cent between 1984 and 1987. 
The strong performance of these ex- 
ports is related to a sharp devaluation 
of the rupee and the introduction of 
wide-ranging incentives for exports. 
At the same time, the country has 
successfully diversified its pool of cu- 
stomers. India’s growing foreign mar- 
ket is the European Economic 
Community, which now takes up a 


quarter of all the country’s exports. 
The share of most other traditional 
markets, including the United States, 
Japan and the USSR, have declined 
slightly. 

According to experts, the diversifi- 
cation of India’s export base and the 
development of new markets hold 
promising prospects of a sustained 
industrial growth of around 7 to 8 per 
cent in the coming years. 


FACING CRUCIAL ISSUES: 
FOOD PRODUCTION, 
POPULATION AND POVERTY 


espite significant breakthroughs 

in industrial goods and exports, 

India still remains an agricultural 
society with over two-thirds of its po- 
pulation either directly or indirectly 
engaged in agriculture. India’s major 
achievement has been to reach a con- 
siderable measure of self-sufficiency 
in food production, despite a rapidly 
growing population and severe land 
resource constraints. India can even 
export food surpluses. But the avai- 
lability of food has not eliminated 
hunger, since low income families 
still lack the resources to purchase as 
much as they need. The typical Indian 
peasant, whether a landless farmer or 
a laborer in village or city, lives on the 
threshold of survival. 


Increased use of irrigation, pesticides and fertilizers enable farmers in India to reap expanded grain yields. 


THE GREEN REVOLUTION 


ndia’s agricultural development 

has been shaped by different poli- 

cies over the past three decades. 
Initially, there was an extensive phase 
of agricultural growth up to the mid- 
60s, following the expansion of cul- 
tivated land. The second phase, 
initiated in 1967, coincided with the 
introduction of high-yielding varie- 
ties of wheat, rice and maize. The 
Green Revolution, as it is now called, 
coupled with irrigation facilities and 
the increasing use of fertilizers and 
pesticides, led to a threefold increase 


‘The Indian village — a way of life 


India has always been a 
: village society. There are 
over half a million” vik 


‘out the country. ‘These 


villages range in popula. — 
tion from a few hundred _ 
to several thousand, but — 


they all perform basically 


the same function: they © 


_ provide the focus of life 


_lages scattered through- 


for over 70 per cent of 
the population. Some vil- 
lages have seen very 
little change for centu- 
ries, except for the 
“concentration of wealth 


in the hands of a few 


landlords. Labor is still. 


performed by people and 


animals. For those fortu- — 


nate enough to own a 


piece of land, en sizes 
average less than five 


acres. Income per capita 
is low and landlessness 


is a way of life for 


millions. The pervasive- 


ness of village life and 
the isolation of many 


villages has made 


India’s progress even 
more difficult. 


in foodgrain production between 
1950 and 1985. Despite these impro- 
vements, India’s challenges are con- 
siderable, since it must feed a larger 
population on a smaller food base 


than the United States. Moreover, the 


country’s growing population re- 
quires increasing grain yields, if per 
capita availability of food is not to 
decline. Just to maintain a minimal 
consumption level, food production 
must increase by more than 2.3 mil- 
lion tonnes each year. 

In the past decades, to increase 
agricultural production and producti- 
vity, the government has invested 
large amounts of capital to expand 
irrigation, making India the world’s 
largest irrigated country. However, so 
much still needs to be done. While 
some states are more productive, 
others are seriously lagging behind 
national objectives. 

Despite its success, some experts 
claim that the Green Revolution is 
merely a temporary solution. The 
problems of agriculture, they say, 
have not been resolved, but merely 
postponed. To prove their point, they 
indicate several deficiencies in India’s 
agricultural strategy. Growth in food- 
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grain production, for example, has 
been restricted to only some regions 
in the country, with the result that the 
benefits have been limited. The Punjab 
alone still accounts for over 60 per 
cent of the country’s food production. 
The success of the new technology 
has been limited to cereal crops. And 
there has been no breakthrough in 
research for evolving high-yielding 
varieties of other crops, like pulses 
and oilseeds. Finally, structural weak- 
nesses, such as increasing landless- 
ness, small farm sizes, lack of capital 
for modern inputs, and concentration 
of landownership are apt to hamper 
productivity in the long run. 


POPULATION AND THE 
POVERTY TRAP 


ndia is the world’s second most 

populous country, and is growing 

at a much faster rate than China. Its 
population has doubled over the past 
30 years and may double again over 
the next fifty. At present, India’s popula- 
tion is increasing at an annual rate of 2 
per cent, that is 15 million a year, or 
40,000 every day. By the year 2000, its 
population will exceed the billion mark. 

India’s population problem is typi- 
cal of less-developed countries. The 
death rate has been declining in the 
last three decades, as a result of im- 
provements in public health, medi- 
cine and hygiene. But there has been 
no corresponding fall in the birth rate. 
Consequently, the population keeps 
on rising as the base expands. Many 
believe that India’s growing numbers 
explain why the country is still one of 
the poorest in the world. India must 
run at full speed just to stay in place. 
To prove their case, they point out 
that India’s growth averaged 3.5 per 
cent between 1950 and 1980, which 
was higher than Canada’s perfor- 
mance during the same period. But 
more than half of that painfully gai- 
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ned advance had to be written off, 
because of a 2 per cent growth in 
population. In other words, the popu- 
lation factor is responsible for a disap- 
pointing economic growth rate of 
1.4 per cent. Had the Indian population 
remained stable since 1947, the argu- 
ment goes, the gain in per capita an- 
nual income since then would be four 
to five times bigger than it actually is. 

Indeed, all of India’s problems are 
compounded by the country’s tre- 
mendous population increase. The 
additional investment in agriculture 
and industry that is required simply to 
feed, shelter and clothe the additional 
population prevents the country from 
making any significant leap forward. 
In addition, population growth has a 
strong impact on the country’s ability 
to meet basic social needs, such as 
education and health care. Simply 
providing one elementary school to 
the more than halfa million villages is 
beyond India’s present capability. 

More importantly, the growing po- 
pulation has destined many to a life 
of deprivation. According to recent 
estimates, over 210 million people in 
India’s urban slums and rural areas 
live below the country’s rock-bottom 
definition of the poverty line — less 
than $100 per capita per year. Despite 
tremendous efforts and significant 
achievements, India has the world’s 
largest number of poor. One out of 
every four poor is Indian. Expanding 
the industrial base, increasing yields 
per hectare, extending medical care 
facilities and providing more schools 
are just some of the challenges that 
India must face to absorb the tide of 
a growing population. 

Because population growth is cen- 
tral to all of India’s development ef- 
forts, the country has adopted 
programs designed to curtail the 
growth rate. All have not been suc- 
cessful, although some progress has 
been made in curbing the birth rate. 
The population factor will remain a 
major constraint in the country’s at- 
tempts to modernize its economy. 


INDIA’S 
MIXED ECONOMIC 
PROSPECTS 


n addition, India faces economic 

constraints. Although growing ex- 

ports in the second half of the ’80s 
have helped reduce India’s balance- 
of-payments, the country must still 
cope with a persistent and chronic 
deficit. Part of the reason is that, like 
most Third World nations, India has 
lacked the resources to fund its deve- 
lopment programs. The country has 
had to borrow, first at concessional 
terms, and when this flow declined, 
at commercial interest rates. In recent 
years, commercial loans have jumped 
by more than 140 per cent, with the 
result that both trade deficits and fo- 
reign debt have increased sharply. 

The foreign debt is a cause for 
concern. In the last four years, it has 
risen by 65 per cent, exceeding $50 
billion in 1988. In the developing 
world, India’s debt is the fourth 
largest, after Argentina, Mexico and 
Brazil. The strain it imposes on the 
economy can be seen in the debt- 
servicing burden, which has more 
than doubled in the last five years, 
from 12 per cent of foreign exchange 
earnings to over 26 per cent. 

Despite these problems, prospects 
look good. In recent years, India has 
experienced steady economic growth 
and some experts predict that the 
country’s annual growth rate might 
expand by 7 to 8 per cent in the next 
five years. In the medium term, In- 
dia’s biggest challenge will be turning 
economic growth into social gains 
and improved living standards .. . 
and there is a long way to go. Educa- 
tion, health and welfare still receive 
less than half the amount India allots 
to arms expenditures. The population 
factor and its related environmental 
problems are likely to compound the 
difficulties in the country’s efforts to- 
ward progress for all. 


‘Chapter 7 


THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS: 
VARIATION IN 


EVELOPMENT 


The Pacific region, some- 
times known as Oceania, 
is divided into three 
island groups: Melanesia, 


Micronesia and Polynesia. 


he former is closest to the South- 

east Asian archipelagos and 

extends from the southeast main- 
land to Australia. Melanesia com- 
prises many large islands — the 
Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Fiji, New 
Caledonia and Papua New Guinea, 
the largest. Micronesia consists of 
several volcanic islands and small coral 
atolls, located in the north, central 
and west Pacific, including Kiribati, 
Nauru, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (the Marshalls, Marianas, and 
Gilbert Islands) of which Guam is the 
largest. Polynesia covers the greatest 
area, from Hawaii in the north to Easter 
Island in the southeast, to New Zealand 
in the southwest, and includes 
Samoa, Niue, Cook Islands, American 
Samoa, Tokelau Islands, Tonga, 
Tuvalu, Wallis and Futuna, and 
French Polynesia. 

Levels of economic development 
vary considerably. Micronesia and 
Polynesia have higher standards of 
living, but except for Nauru, none are 


as 


economically independent. Melane- 
sia has among the lowest levels of 
economic development in the world. 
Subsistence farming is the main acti- 
vity, with commercial agriculture re- 
lying on coconuts or sugar cane as 
major cash crops. Fishing, also a ma- 
jor activity, is divided into subsistence 
and commercial fishing. While the 
former activity has been practised for 
centuries by individuals, families or 
village groups for 
local consump- 
tion, commercial 
fishing — particu- 
larly tuna fishing 
— isa recent deve- 
lopment. Until the 
"70s, large-scale 
commercial fis- 
hing was underta- 
ken by foreign 
vessels (mostly 
from Japan, Tai- 
wan and Korea) 
largely because the local islands 
lacked modern technology. This si- 
tuation prompted some of these small 
island-nations to develop their own 
operations. Fiji, the Solomon Islands, 
Kiribati, Tuvalu, Western Samoa and 
French Polynesia are among those 
that have set up their own commercial 


..these economies rely 
mostly on exports of 
basic agricultural 
commodities, such as 
coconuts, coffee, cacao, 
or sugar cane, whose 
prices have bit 
rock-bottom levels in 


recent years. 


fleets. With the institution of the 200- 
mile exclusive economic zone, the 
fishing industry of these islands has 
the potential to become a major 
source of employment and earnings. 

The islands of Oceania must over- 
come the same challenges as other 
micro-states. They are scattered 
across the Pacific Ocean and isolated 
from the rest of the world. Transport 
costs are often prohibitive. Their iso- 
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lation is further in- ~ 


creased by their 
small size which li- 
mits seriously the 
development of 
major manufactu- 
ring or other pro- 
cessing activities. 
Moreover, these 
economies rely 
mostly on exports 
of basic agricultu- 
ral commodities, 
such as coconuts, 
coffee, cacao, or sugar cane, whose 
prices have hit rock-bottom levels in 
recent years. As a result, these areas 
have had little opportunity to share in 
the development found in the newly 
industrialized countries of South- 
east Asia. 

Over the last decade, the econo- 
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mic performance of the developing 
Pacific islands has largely been deter- 
mined by the persistent volatility in 
the price of primary commodities, 


and adverse weather conditions. In 


the mid-’80s, most Pacific island- 
states suffered setbacks, as commodi- 


ty prices plummeted. Real GDP 
declined by over 8 per cent in the 
Solomon Islands, Papua New Guinea, 
Samoa and Vanuatu. Fiji, however, 
was the exception with a GDP in- 
crease of over 9 per cent in 1986, 
largely because of its thriving tourism 
industry. 

Prospects for recovery are reaso- 
nably good as world commodity 
prices pick up. Major reforms in eco- 
nomic policies have also helped bring 
back investor confidence. Greater te- 
chnical and economic assistance from 
the international community has also 
been vital in the recovery process of 
many Pacific islands economies. 

“The islands of the Pacific world 
are in the unenviable position of 
being caught in the dilemma of deve- 
lopment. Faced with exposure to the 
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consumer-oriented, wealthy life-style 
of the West through their status as 
dependent Trust Territories and tou- 
rist destinations, they have little in the 
way of apparent resources to avail 
themselves of economic develop- 
ment. The way in which they meet 
this challenge may well determine the 
relative affluence and importance of 
the Pacific in the years to come.” 

— R.H. Jackson and L.E. Hudman in 


World Regional Geography, 
J. Wiley & Sons, New York, 1986, p. 422. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA’S 
RECOVERY 


apua New Guinea is the largest 

country in the Pacific island subre- 

gion. With over 3 million people, 
it is also the most populated. In the early 
’80s, the second oil shock and the resul- 
ting worldwide recession severely af- 
fected the economy, which grew at an 
annual growth rate of 2.5 per cent, ba- 
rely above the population growth rate. 
By 1985, recovery was underway, and 
the economy has since expanded at an 
average rate of 4.6 per cent, largely 
because of growth in exports, particu- 
larly in the mining sector. Cash crops, 


which account for about 20 per cent 
of GDP, have also recovered under ri- 
sing prices for coffee, cocoa and copra. 

These two factors have combined to 
improve considerably the country’s 
foreign trade balance. In 1988, PNG 
registered its first trade surplus, and 
prospects for economic growth remain 
reasonably favorable. Export earnings 
will likely support an annual GDP 
growth rate of about 4 per cent in the 
coming years. With imports rising slower 
than exports, PNG should maintain a 
growing trade surplus, which will en- 
able the country to reduce its external 
debt to about 75 per cent of GDP. 

Despite these favorable economic 
trends, the country will continue to 
face serious employment problems, 
because of slow economic growth in 
the non-mining sector and a growing 
labor force. Medium-term economic 
prospects largely depend on the per- 
formance of the mining and cash crop 
sectors as well as the success of the 
new policy reforms introduced this 
year, which aim at creating employ- 
ment and reducing regional income 
disparities. Over the long-run, sustai- 
ned economic growth will rest on the 
country’s ability to attract foreign in- 
vestment and overcome some of its 
key structural weaknesses. 
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Part 2: Social Development, Population 


It is now widely recognized that 
development is more than simply 
economic growth. Development is 
first and foremost about people, 
their aspirations, and how they use 
their resources, skills and creativity 
in improving their living standards. 
Nowhere in the developing world 
has this been recognized as clearly 
as in Asia. The region owes much of 
its strength to a healthy, educated 
and productive labor force. 

Part Two of this document looks 
into some of the major gains achieved 
in health, education and integrating 
women into the mainstream. It also 
probes some of the complex links 
between population, resources and 
the environment. 

For the purpose of understanding, 
the various factors are examined 
separately. However, the reader 
should bear in mind that they are 
intricately linked, influencing one 
another through a dynamic process. 
For instance, studies have confirmed 
a strong co-relation between the 
education of women and trends in 
the decline in fertility and infant 
and child mortality, better nutrition, 
greater use of health facilities and 
stronger economic productivity. 
Likewise, population pressures, food 
production and urbanization trends 
have far-reaching consequences for 


the environment. 


Female primary enrolment ratios in Sri Lanka are 
among the highest in South Asia. 
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and Environment 


Chapter 8 


~ THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN CAPITAL 


HEALTH 


“#4 § ealth — it is much more than just 
the absence of disease. Health is 
the delicate balance that enables 

an organism, be it animal or human, 
to function at full capacity. From a 
community viewpoint, this balance 
exists when most people in a society 
are in good health, are capable of 
contributing to development and can 
provide for the needs of the less produc- 
tive members of the population, such as 
children, the sick and the elderly.” 

— Development, “Health”, Winter 
1988-89, CIDA. 

Asia has made tremendous pro- 
gress in supplying people with the 
basics of health. 
Over the past de- 
cades, most Asian 
countries have 
gradually expan- 
ded their health 
care systems to co- 
ver an increasingly 
wider section of the population. 
Overall figures show that more than 
70 per cent of Asia’s infants and 
pregnant women now have access to 
health care. Consequently, the health 
status of the population has improved 
significantly, with a matching steady 
decline in mortality rates. Some of the 
factors responsible for the progress 
made so far include increased health 
facilities, greater reliance on health 
personnel and training, community 
medicine and access to health care. 
Water and sanitation programs have 
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In Bangladesh, Nepal 
and Bhutan, less than 45 
per cent of the population 
have access to basic 


health services. 


been stepped up, and significant 
gains have been made in food supply 
and nutrition. Yet, progress has been 
uneven. While some countries have 
made spectacular breakthroughs, 
others are consistently lagging be- 
hind. Delving into main health indica- 
tors provides us with a better view of 
some of the challenges at the subre- 
gional level. 

East Asian countries have made 
the most spectacular advances. Over 
90 per cent of their populations have 
access to basic health services. The 
maternal death rate has declined sub- 
stantially. Infant mortality rates have 
been halved, while life expectancy 
has increased on average by 10 to 15 
years in the last two decades. Even 
China has made 
some significant 
progress, building 
up in the process 
an extensive net- 
work of health 
care facilities and 
personnel, parti- 
cularly in the field of family planning 
and maternal and child health. 

Southeast Asian countries have al- 
so expanded their facilities consider- 
ably, with the result that over 
two-thirds of the people can rely on 
basic health services. In Burma, the 
infant mortality rate was cut by half 
between 1970 and 1984, and life ex- 
pectancy at birth increased from 
about 55 years to about 60 years du- 
ring the same period. With health fa- 
cilities at all levels being oriented to 
community activities, significant pro- 


More than 70 per cent of Asia’s infants and pregnant women 


gress has been made in Thailand and 
Malaysia, where the infant mortality 
rate for children under five dropped 
by two-thirds in the last two decades. 
Indonesia has cut in half infant mor- 
tality rates, but these remain high, es- 
pecially in rural areas. Major efforts 
are underway to reach remote areas 
of the country. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of health workers have been 
mobilized to set up 133,000 village 
health posts, which may provide pa- 
rents with the means to reduce the 
1980 child death rate by 50 per cent 
or more by the end of the decade. 

In South Asia, despite progress, the 
health and mortality situation remains 
unsatisfactory. In Bangladesh, Nepal 
and Bhutan, less than 45 per cent of 
the population have access to basic 
health services. In Pakistan and India, 
the figures are slightly higher, with 
over half the population now relying 
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CURBING INFANT 
MORTALITY RATES 


he health status of infants and 

children is indicative of a society’s 

quality of life. During the last 
decade or so, in most countries of the 
region, infant mortality rates have 
declined substantially, as table 
10 illustrates. The most consistent 
downward trend has been observed 
in Myanmar, Bangladesh, China, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, India and Sri Lanka. 
Nevertheless, rates remain high in 
most South Asian and Pacific island- 
countries. 

Despite efforts, the target for the 
year 2000 of an infant mortality rate 
below 50 per 1000 live births and a life 
expectancy over 60 years for all Asian 
countries may never be reached. Ex- 
perts express doubts as to whether 
countries such as Bangladesh, Pakistan, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Laos will be able 
to attain the objective, unless major 
changes are brought to the delivery of 
health programs. 


ass to health care. 


on basic health care coverage. In most 
countries, with the exception of Sri 
Lanka, female and infant mortality 
rates are consistently higher than in 
other subregions. 

The quality of health care varies 
widely in the Pacific islands. The re- 
gion is plagued with a serious lack of 
health care facilities as well as trained 


personnel in remote areas. Infectious 
diseases like malaria, measles and in- 
testinal diseases remain major ill- 
nesses. These diseases are aggravated 
by poor nutrition and inadequate im- 
munization programs. As elsewhere, 
it is the children and old people who 
are most at risk. Infants are particular- 
ly susceptible to diarrheal diseases. 


Poor health in paradise islands 


According to a recent UN 
‘report, Pacific islands 
display some of the 
world’s most rapidly 
increasing rates of mal- 
nutrition. The switch 
from traditional food to 
Western food imports is 
largely responsible. Chil- 
dren are most affected 
by these trends. In the 


early 80s, a study showed 
that 23 per cent of chil- 
dren in Fiji suffered from 
protein deficiency. Nutri- 
tion programs were set 
up immediately by lo- 
cal governments. Mean- 
while, voluntary groups 
began promoting family 
planning and health edu- 
cation in an effort to 


reduce malnutrition and 


population pressure. 


Along with programs to 
increase the availability 
of clean water, better 
sanitation and proper 
immunization, these 


_ efforts are having a 
small but positive effect 


on the development of 
health care in the islands. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


11 countries have experienced im- 

provements in life expectancy. 

Overall, Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Japan, have achieved an average 
life expectancy at birth of more than 
75 years for females and 72 for males. 
These figures are in sharp contrast 
with the ones reported in Bhutan and 
Nepal, where life expectancy at birth 
hovers between 45 and 50 years, up 
about 11 years over the 1960 figure. 
People in Bangladesh, India and In- 
donesia have a life expectancy be- 
tween 50 and 60 years, while in 
Myanmar, Sri Lanka and Thailand it ave- 
rages between 60 and 70 years. 
Among developing countries that 
have reported life expectancy at birth 
by sex, Indonesia and Thailand re- 
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10. Infant mortality in selected countries of Asia and the Pacitic 
(per 1000 live births) 

Country 1960 1989 1995-2000* 
Bangladesh 156 ALIS) 96 
Bhutan 187 125) 109 
China 150 ol 23 
Fiji (et 26 20 
India 165 96 Teh, 
Indonesia 139 We 64 
Laos AMS ]S) 106 74 
Malaysia (Ss 25 ALS) 
Myanmar 1153 67 49 
Nepal 187 125 99 
Pakistan 163 106 “Se 
Papua New Guinea GS 58 42 
Philippines 80 44 BS 
South Korea 85 24 18 
Singapore 36 8 6 
Sri Lanka at 27 24 
Thailand 103 27 Zit 
Vietnam 156 61 45 
* Projected rates 

Source: United Nations World Population Prospects1988, New York 1989. 

The State of the World’s Children 1991, UNICEF 1990 


ported a longer life expectancy for 
women than men, while India and 
Nepal reported the reverse. 


EDUCATION 


Historical perspectives 


sian countries’ efforts in educa- 

tion were influenced largely by 

the colonial era dating back to the 
17th century. For more than two cen- 
turies, education in most countries 
was selective, stratified and tied toa 
reward system through employment 
in public service and colonial admi- 
nistration. In India, Southeast Asia 
and Indochina, no real efforts were 
made by the colonial powers to 
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spread education to rural areas, 
where most of the people lived. 
Since independence, Asian coun- 


tries have invested considerable ef- 
forts in correcting deficiencies of the 
colonial legacy. Indonesia, for in- 
stance, started the postwar era with a 
20 per cent literacy rate, but has ma- 
naged to triple it since. The creation 
in all countries of national school sys- 
tems, with equal opportunity for all, 
stands out as a striking achievement. 

Access to education increased 
considerably throughout the ’60s and 
70s. During that period, the total 
number of young people enroled in 
schools at the primary, secondary and 
tertiary levels doubled to around 450 
million in the early 80s. Likewise, the 
number of children of primary school 
age out of school dropped dramatically. 


Regional trends 


ducational programs in Asia have 

operated within a policy frame- 

work that has promoted the ex- 
tension of educational opportunities. 
However, economic and social reali- 
ties and gender role assumptions in 
many countries have hindered the 
achievement of policy goals and tar- 
gets. 

Recent data on educational achie- 
vement in Asian countries confirm sub- 
regional trends. Generally, the levels 
of schooling in Japan and the NICs are 


ar 
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the highest in the region. In both 
cases, family and society place a high 
premium on education. The substan- 
tial efforts invested by the NICs to 
achieve a uniformly high level of 
schooling are truly noteworthy. 
Among them, South Korea and Tai- 
wan stand out as having made the 
most remarkable progress in raising 
the level of education of their people. 
It is significant to note that these 
countries have extended compulsory 


11. Key indicators of education in 
selected Asian countries 
Adult % of age 
literacy group 
rates enrolled in 
1985 primary 
school 1987 
Total Total 
Bangladesh 32 = 59 
Bhutan 32 8 24 
Cina 19168 pe. , 432 
Fiji 86 129 
Hong Kong 88 106 
iam) 44. 98 
Indonesia 72)—S—ts—i‘<‘<i«;i*«SN 
Kiribati 96 100 
South Korea 95 101 
Laos 84 ikalal 
Malaysia 74 102 
Myanmar 78 81 
Nepalese) 22). ~=« «82 
Pakistan 26 8 52 
Panaoeeess 70 
New Guinea 
Philippines 88 106 
Singapore 86 116 
Sri Lanka 87 104 
Taiwan 89 100 
Thailand 91 (sti‘ié«S 
ToneA@e 78). e. 6400 
Vietnam 84 102 
Source: The State of the World's 
Children 1991, UNICEF. World 
Development Report 1990, World Bank. 


A daycare centre in Bangladesh. 


basic education to include secondary 
education. As a result of popular de- 
mand, governments have increased 
their spending on education as a per- 
centage of GNP over the last decade, 
with the result that very large in- 
creases in educational spending were 
recorded. The huge investment in ex- 
panding high quality secondary and 
university education is consistent 
with their economic strategy of deve- 
loping and producing sophisticated, 
world market competitive goods and 
services, with greater reliance on lo- 
cal engineering and innovative mana- 
gement. 

Southeast Asian nations are follo- 
wing a similar path. Most countries 
have achieved full enrolment rates in 
primary education, while the gross 
enrolment ratio for lower secondary 
education has been raised to 50 per 
cent. This is especially true for the 
Philippines, Sri Lanka and Malaysia, 
where mean years of schooling are 
close to those achieved by the NICs. 
Thailand and Indonesia have also 
made tremendous efforts in raising 
the level of education of their labor 
force, but there still appears to be a 
need for improvement in completion 
rates. Burma and Vietnam have been 
successful in promoting literacy. 


Vietnam, in particular, has reached 
relatively high gross enrolment levels 
in primary and secondary schools. 
With the exception of Sri Lanka, 
South Asian countries do not com- 
pare favorably with either Southeast 
Asian countries or the Pacific island- 


states in terms of mean years of 
schooling. Nonetheless, the improve- 
ments should not be disregarded. In 
India for instance, the proportion of 
the labor force with no formal educa- 
tion dropped by one-third between 
1961 and 1981. Gross enrolment ra- 
tios in primary schools jumped from 
74 per cent in 1965 to 92 per cent in 
1985. The ratio in Bhutan primary 
schools more than tripled, while that 
of Nepal quadrupled. 

Both Pakistan and Bangladesh 
face huge constraints, with the result 
that gains were more modest: in 1986, 
less that 60 per cent of children were 
attending schools. Both must cope 
with the lowest levels of educational 
enrolment, and the highest growth in 
its school age population. A top prio- 
rity for these countries is to extend 
primary education to rural areas, 
where education is still of poor quali- 
ty and secondary enrolments are rela- 
tively low. 

At the time of independence, India 
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Culture, religion and literacy 


Social, religious and cul 
tural values acquired 
through family and socie- 
ty are the crucial factors 
in human resource deve- 
lopment. Together they 
influence the entire 
range of people’s atti 
tudes toward work, 
excellence and savings. 
Religious teaching, 


for instance, has been 
an important source 


of learning throughout - 
Asia. In most countries, — 


the tradition of education 
dates back to the very be- 


ginning of their history 


and is closely associated 
with the great religious 


and moral systems which — 


civilizations of Asia. 
The teaching of chil- 
dren in Buddhist temples 
helps explain the relati- 
vely high literacy rates 
found in the ‘60s in Thai- 
land, Sri Lanka and 
Myanmar. Such traditional 
teaching included not 
only reading and writing 
but also simple arithmetic. 


faced an enormous task of schooling 
large and diverse populations. In the 
last four decades, the country has ma- 
naged to increase primary schooling, 
with the result that over 90 per cent of 
children now have basic education. 
The task of reaching adult people has 
proved more difficult. Adult literacy is 
still low at 42 per cent, with illiteracy 
among women around 70 per cent. 
The situation in Nepal, Bhutan and 
Laos exhibit common features. They 
have low adult literacy rates, as most 
women are denied access to educa- 
tion. These countries also display low 
enrolments in primary and secondary 
school, and drop-out rates among 
children attending school are signifi- 
cant. In addition, their school-age 
population is growing relatively fast. 
Over the last decades, enrolment 
ratios have improved significantly 
throughout the region. Unfortunate- 
ly, enrolment ratios do not say much 
about the real numbers of school-age 
children who actually remain out of 
school for a variety of reasons. Ex- 
perts point out that despite the pro- 
gress made, far too many young 
people are and will continue to be 
excluded from formal education. In 
the early ’80s, 29 per cent of the po- 
pulation aged 6-11 years in develo- 
ping Asia were outside school. Such 
figures are influenced by the poor 
performance of South Asian coun- 
tries, where the absolute number of 
young people out of school is expec- 
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shaped the cultures and 


ted to increase over time well beyond 
the year 2000. The same is true for the 
absolute number of adult illiterates, 
which is expected to increase as a 
result of high population growth. 


ASIA’S WOMEN AT WORK 


or centuries, the general status of 
women in Asia has been one as- 
sociated with dependence and 
docility. The predominance of males, 
in most Asian cultures, had a lot to do 
with the lower status of women, their 


high mortality rate as a result of too 
many pregnancies, and poor health 
care. In most countries, women have 
traditionally been powerless. 

But things have been changing ra- 
pidly, although unevenly. In recent 
decades, women of Asia have emer- 
ged as a dynamic social force, and 
have made much headway in various 
employment fields: professional, in- 
dustrial, religious, business, legal. In- 
roads were made even in the political 
field, where the presence of a gro- 
wing number of women as heads of 
state has not gone unnoticed. In 1966, 
Indira Gandhi was sworn in as India’s 
first woman Prime Minister. In 1986, 
Corazon Aquino was elected the 
Philippines’s first woman president. 
Benazir Bhutto became the first 
female prime minister of an Islamic 
country. In Myanmar, the struggle for 
democracy revolves around Suu Kyi, 
a young charismatic leader. 

In most countries, women play a 
vital role in national development. In 
the cities, they dominate the informal 
economy as street vendors, small ma- 
nufacturers, craftmakers and sup- 
pliers of various services. In rural 
areas, they play a considerable role as 


12. Women in Asia — a partial snapshot 


India Nepal Pakistan Thailand China Philippines 

GNP/capita 340 180 350 1000 330 630 
US$ 1988 
Adult literacy rate (%) 1985 
women 29 dla) 18 87 55 87 
men 58 34 43 95 80 88 
Gross primary enrolment ratio (1986-88) 
girls 81 47 28 n.a. 140 OS 
boys alales! 104 Syl n.a. 124 107 
Women labour force as % of total labour force (1988) 

26 34 oe 45 43 BZ 
Life expectancy (years, 1988) 
women 58 Sil DS 68 66 66 
men 58 By DS) 63 69 62 


Source: World Development Report 1990, World Bank. The State of the World's Children 
1991, UNICEF. Human Development Report 1990, UNDP 


agricultural laborers. According to a 
UN study, women are responsible for 
60 to 80 per cent of food production 
in the region. Yet, most often their 
contribution is either underestimated 
or ignored. 

The status of women in Asia is 
complex and varies according to eco- 
nomic, social and cultural factors. 
Thus, major distinctions must be 
made, not only between women in 
more developed and less-developed 
economies, but also between women 
in urban and rural areas. Throughout 
the region, industrialization and the 
growth of employment opportunities 
in urban centres have enabled wo- 
men to break through tradition- 
bound barriers. In most countries of 
East and Southeast Asia, for example, 
urban women enjoy approximate pa- 
rity with men in terms of educational 
opportunities. In rural areas, how- 
ever, women rarely share the same 
opportunities, with the result that 


even in these industrializing countries 
in this subregion up to 50 per cent of 
girls have no access to formal educa- 
tion. Notable exceptions include the 
Philippines, Malaysia and Thailand. 
In less-developed economies, female 
illiteracy figures are even higher. 


REGIONAL TRENDS 


ast Asian countries have made the 

most remarkable progress in inte- 

grating women into the mains- 
tream of their economies. Japan’s 
experience is meaningful in this res- 
pect. Among the significant changes 
in this country at the end of the war 
was the status of women. Once regar- 
ded as inferior, second-class citizens 
ofa deeply entrenched patriarchal so- 
ciety, Japanese women have moved 
into the mainstream, experiencing in 
the process major changes in their 


life-style. Most active in the work 
place, Japanese women are visible in 


farms and factories, schools and hos- 
pitals, parliament and local politics, 
business firms, and as wage-earners. 
Women have been appointed as mi- 
nisters and play an increasingly active 
political role. For the first time in the 
country’s history, a woman, Takako 
Doi, is at the helm of Japan’s socialist 
party. Her party got 22 successful fe- 
male candidates elected in the 1989 
Senate elections, a first in Japan’s his- 
tory. Despite such progress, resi- 
stance to change is considerable. 
According to a recent government 
survey, more than a third of women 
and half of men still believe that a 
woman’s place is in the home. 

The rapidity with which the NICs 
have turned their war-torn economies 
into progressive, modern societies is 
reflected in the changes in the status 
of women. Enrolment rates for girls 
in primary education are close to 
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a 


Filipinas have the highest educational level of all Asian 


100 per cent, while at the secondary 
level, enrolment rates tend to equa- 
lize, and in certain places such as 
Hong Kong, Japan or Singapore, the 
rates for females exceed those of 
males. As a result, women now enjoy 
careers as executives, artists, writers, 
professors, physicians, architects, 
judges, legislators and other profes- 
sionals. 

The situation of women in South- 
east Asia has improved significantly in 
recent decades. Most countries have 
succeeded in attaining gross female 
enrolment ratios in excess of 90 per 
cent at the primary level, thus narrow- 
ing the gap between the two sexes 
considerably. Part of the success lies 
in the cultural setting, often favorable 
to women. In the Thai culture, for 
instance, men and women are equally 
important. They share work and eat 
side-by-side. Traditionally, women 
had leadership roles in earning family 
income, in providing community 
health care and in education. In 
Malaysia, female participation in the 
independence movement of the ’40s 
was crucial to its success and to nation- 
building. In the Philippines, women 
actively participate in the economic 
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women and the highest labor force participation rate. 


and social life of the country. Filipinas 
have the highest labor force participa- 
tion rate and the highest level of 
education of Asian women. In urban 
areas, women make up nearly half the 
manufacturing work force, 52 per 
cent of the service sector and 66 per 
cent of the trading sector. 


Yet, despite progress, women are 
far from equal with men. Even in mo- 
der economies, where major advances 
have been made, women still face 
discrimination both in wages and hir- 
ing practices. Often, their work is 
strenuous, and they receive lower 
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pay. At best, they earn two-thirds of 
the wage of men doing similar work, 
and tend to be restricted to jobs domi- 
nated by women the world over — 
textiles, food services, small manufac- 
turing and handicrafts. 

“Despite their increasing participa- 
tion in the labor force, the pattern of 
women’s employment has changed 
little over the years. Even today most 
women workers have only a limited 
range of job opportunities and are 
engaged in occupations characterized 
by low skills, low productivity, low 
wages and hence low status.” 

— S. Selvaratnam, “Population and Sta- 
tus of Women,” Asia Pacific Population 
Journal, vol 3, no. 2, June 1988, p. 14. 

In spite of tremendous efforts, parity 
in education still remains an elusive 
goal in most South Asian countries, 
owing to historical and religious 
factors. Significant disparities in the 


male-female enrolment statistics per- 
sist. Governments’ efforts are 
confounded by centuries-old preju- 
dices and social attitudes. With the 
exception of Sri Lanka and some 
states of India, female primary enrol- 
ment ratios remain low. As a result, 
female illiteracy is a major problem. 
Four out of five South Asian women 
over 25 years old have no education 
at all. The problem is particularly 
acute in rural areas. 

Inroads have been made, but the 
great majority of women are allowed 
only a limited role in economic deve- 
lopment. Yet, their full participation is 
crucial for the development process. 
This participation can be achieved 
only if serious efforts are made to 
eliminate discrimination and remove 
obstacles to their advancement in 
education, training and employment. 
The examples of Sri Lanka and Kerala 
in India, both rural settings, clearly 
show that when barriers are elimina- 
ted and women are brought into the 
mainstream, a noticeable improve- 
ment takes place in the content and 
pace of development as well as in the 
quality of life of the entire community. 


Chapter 9 


POPULATION, 
FOOD PRODUCTION AND 
URBANIZATION 


Most experts agree that it is through 


population growth, more than any other factor, 


that mankind is shaping its future. 


truth than in Asia, where the 

population issue is central to 
understanding the region and the 
issues facing it. 


nd nowhere is it closer to the 


THE RAPID MARCH OF 
THE BILLIONS 


of 2.8 billion people in 1985, up 
from 1.4 billion in 1950. Progress 
through better medical techniques, 
health and nutrition has led to drama- 
tic declines in infant mortality and 
longer life expectancy. The decrease 
in mortality without matching de- 
clines in fertility have resulted in the 
march of the billions. China and India, 
for instance, have doubled their popula- 
tions in the last forty years. By the year 
2000, Asia will account for nine of the 
world’s 15 most populous nations. For 
the region as a whole, the projected 
increase in population, unique by histo- 
rical standards, would represent a 
72 per cent increase in 45 years from 2.6 
billion in 1980 to 3.6 billion in 2000 and 
to 4.5 billion in 2025. 
Asia’s current population — 
estimated at three billion people — 


A sia had an estimated population 


represents both a triumph anda challenge. 
A triumph over high infant mortality 
rates, of rising agricultural production, 
rising employment and greater welfare. 
At the same time, these triumphs pose 
some impressive challenges, such 
as reducing high population growth 
rates, expanding agricultural produc- 
tion, providing jobs for the labor 
force, and meeting the new challenges 
of environmental protection. 

“Asia’s population in 1980 was 
greater than that of the world in 
1950; by the year 2000, it will nearly 
equal that of the world in 1970; and 
by 2025 it is expected to exceed that 
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of the world in 1985.” 


— M. Williams, Population in Asia 
and _the Pacific, The Far East and 


Australasia, Europa Publications, 


1988, p. 9. 

“These daunting population trends 
will affect life and work styles, family 
concepts, social mobility and migration 
and might lead, as some observers 
predict, to unprecedented tension with- 
in and among developing countries, 
as well as between the developing 
and industrialized world.” 


—_Education_ and Development in 
Asia and the Pacific, Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, Manila, 1988, p. 18. 


CURBING POPULATION 
GROWTH 


planning in Asia has made major 

advances. Aware of the conse- 
quences of uncontrolled population 
growth, community leaders and go- 
vernments have long promoted fami- 
ly planning, emphasizing its vital 
importance for Asia’s future. As a re- 
sult, a number of countries have al- 
ready begun to lower their 
population growth. Between 1960 


(> the past decades, family 
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Thailand is known, along with 
China and Sri Lanka, for its 
exceptional performance in 
improving life expectancy, 
lowering infant mortality rates 
and reducing birth rates. 

In the early ’7Os, Thai- 
land’s population growth rate 
averaged over 3.3 per cent. 
By 1985, the rate had decll- 
ned to 2 per cent, and is 
expected to hover around 
1.3 per cent by 1991. This 
decline is one of the most 
significant ever achieved in a 
developing economy. What 
makes it even more remarka- 
ble is that it was accomplis- 
hed through voluntary 
measures only. 

A number of factors have 
made the transition possible. 
Important among them is the 
Thai culture which fosters a 
relatively egalitarian status 
for men and women. For 
example, there is no strong 
preference for sons as there 
are in many other societies; 
literacy among Thai women in 
the reproductive age is close 
to universal, and labor force 
participation rates are high. 
Religion has also been a signi- 
ficant factor in the family 
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Thailand's success story in family planning 


planning success. Much of 
the Thai value system derives 
from Theravada Buddhism, 
the religion of over 90 per 
cent of the population. Bud- 
dhism does not oppose the 
concept of limiting birth to 
improve the quality of life. In 
fact, there are no prohibitions 
against contraception, and 
values and behavior reflec- 
ting individualism and free- 
dom of action are encouraged. 
Other factors include rapid 


~ social changes, which have 


encouraged couples to have 
fewer children, and the organt- 
zed efforts to provide modern 
contraceptive methods to all. 

Thailand’s family planning 
program blends distinctive 
features. The close coordina- 
tion between government and 
community-based organiza- 
tions, the early integration of 
family planning within exis- 
ting health services, and the 
flexibility and innovation of 
the program have strongly 
contributed to its success. 

A number of private orga- 
nizations have also played a 
significant role in the coun- 
try’s efforts to reduce popula- 
tion growth. Most important 


among these is the Popula- 
tion and Community Develop- 
ment Association (PDA) 
which has been active in pro- 
moting and delivering family 
planning services as well as 
assisting primary health care, 
rural development, water re- 
sources, food marketing and 
small-scale industries. Un- 
derlying all the activities of 
the country’s largest private 
non-profit organization is a 
firm belief that individuals are 
capable of determining and 
meeting their own needs 
when given the opportunity. 
Under PDA, the history of fa- 
mily planning has been one of 
constant expansion. 

One man, in particular, 
stands behind the success of 
this organization — secreta- 
ry-general Mechai Viravaidya. 
His name is a household 
word in Thailand, where 
condoms are commonly cal- 
led mechais. His relentless 
work, communication skills, 
vision, and the team he has 
gathered is very much re- 
sponsible for the country’s 
success in cutting in half its 
population growth in just 15 
years. The fact that today 
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some 70 per cent of Thai cou- 
ples practice family planning, 
has a lot to do with the efforts 
put forth by this organization. 

Central to Mechai’s stra- 
tegy was to make condoms 
seem fun. With humor and 
showmanship, he has judged 
condom-blowing contests, 
sponsored ‘vasectomy festi- 
vals’ and handed out T-shirts 
with such slogans as “A 
Condom a Day Keeps The 
Doctor Away” or “Stop At 
Two.” The same catchwords 
were printed on lighters, match- 
books, pens and a variety of 
other inexpensive but useful 
items. The family planning 
key ring with a condom that 
beckons “In case of emergen- 
cy, break glass,” is a popular 
item in Southeast Asia. Follow- 
ing up the humor is a concer- 
ted educational program to 
help people move on to more 
sophisticated ways of impro- 
ving their lives. 

Within the region, PDA has 
a become a centre of excel- 
lence for the sharing, ex 
change and transfer of 
experience in community- 
based fertility and develop- 
ment management. PDA is 
known for its innovative ways 
of getting things done. To 
support its child health 
centre, the organization 
opened a restaurant in 
Bangkok called Cabbages 
and Condoms, the only such 
establishment where a 
vasectomy, say the owners, 
can be performed between 
courses. PDA’S strategy of 
reaching out and getting 
people involved is now being 
successfully applied to in- 
tegrated rural development 
projects and conservation 
schemes with impressive 
results. 


and 1987, most had achieved fertility 
declines of 20 per cent or more. Even 
India reduced its birth rate by one- 
fifth. But, the population situation in 
Asia is as complex as the region itself. 

In broad terms, growth rates differ 
according to subregional patterns, 
with East Asia showing the sharpest 
decline in fertility. Overall, the re- 
gion’s growth rate, after peaking at 
2.2 per cent in the ’70s, now stands at 
1.2 per cent and is expected to drop 
below 1 per cent by the year 2000. 
Thus in all of these countries, inclu- 
ding Japan, fertility is below replace- 
ment level or approaching it. Among 
the NICs, Singapore, Taiwan and 
South Korea show the greatest falls in 
fertility rates — between 65 to 75 per 
cent. Unfortunately, the NICs account 
only for a tiny proportion of Asia’s 
population. Of the larger countries, 
China leads the way with a drop in the 
fertility rate of 56 per cent over the last 
decade. 

In Southeast Asia, birth rates have 
declined significantly. This region is 
probably the best candidate to join 
the ranks of low population growth in 
the near future. Most countries have 
begun the transition to lower fertility, 
but the young age composition 
means that considerable growth 
continues. Two countries in particu- 
lar, Thailand and Indonesia, stand out 
as having made spectacular progress 
in reducing their growth rate. Both 
have good family planning programs, 
with over two-thirds of the popula- 
tion now practising contraception. As 
a result, population growth has fallen 
below 2 per cent. 

The prospects for South Asia, how- 
ever, are in sharp contrast, and, accor- 
ding to experts, quite alarming. It is 
already the most heavily populated 
region in the world and is likely to 
remain so for some decades. Bangla- 
desh, India and Pakistan, for exam- 
ple, may double their populations 
from around 960 million in the mid- 
’80s to 1.9 billion in probably little 
more than 30 years and reach nearly 


2.5 billion 25 years after that. By 2020, 
and despite a 20 per cent decline in 
birth rates, India will rival China as the 
world’s most populated nation. The 
huge task of merely providing basic 
needs to growing populations ap- 
pears to be formidable for a subre- 
gion which already lags behind the 
rest of the world. 

Despite significant progress in re- 
ducing population growth rates in the 
past decade — particularly noticeable 
in the NICs, China and ASEAN coun- 
tries — the population problem will 
continue to overshadow the region’s 
socio-economic development in the 
foreseeable future, as most countries 


will experience large absolute popu- 
lation increases in the coming de- 
cade. Such a trend is likely to have a 
significant impact of food production 
and nutritional levels. According to 
some experts, achieving a balance 
between food and people in the next 
decade may depend as much on fa- 
mily planning as on farming. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


imiting the number of births is at 
best a medium-term solution. 
More important in the short-run is 


in 
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13. Daily calorie supply per capita 
in selected countries of Asia and 
the Pacific (1965-1986) * 


Country 1965 1986 
Bangladesh os 1,927 
China 1,926 2.630 
Hong Kong 2,504 2,859 
India 2 VA 2,230 
Indonesia 1,800 Zits 
Laos 1,956 PES Oil 
Malaysia PL PAT 230 
Myanmar iL ISL 7 2,609 
Nepal 1,901 2052 
Pakistan iou PLS 
Papua 1,905 2,205 
New Guinea 

Philippines 1,924 DSM 2 
South Korea 2,200 2,907 
Singapore 2,297 2,840 
Sri Lanka AL ANEYS} 2,400 
Thailand 20m 2,331. 
Vietnam n.a. PPT) 


*These figures, based on the availability 
of calories and protein, relate to supply, 
not consumption. 

Source: World Development Report 
1990, World Bank. 


the ability of nations to produce the 
food that they need or to purchase it. 
The issue of food production through- 
out Asia is paramount, especially 
since most people depend on agricul- 
ture for a livelihood and because sub- 
sistence farming is extensively 
practised. Among the low income 
countries in the region, over 70 per 
cent of the people are engaged in 
agriculture. Even in middle-income 
countries of Southeast Asia, close to 
half the labor force earns its living 
from agriculture. Productivity per 
acre varies widely, with highest yields 
in Japan and the newly industrializing 
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land ed over 50 per cent 

in six other Asian coun — 
tries. With over two billion — 
people depending on it for 


countries, followed by China and 
Southeast Asia, with South Asian 
countries last. 

Most countries are particularly 
worried about the quality and sustai- 
nability of the region’s natural re- 
sources. And for good reasons. On a 
global basis, only 11 per cent of Asia’s 
soils offer no serious limitation to 
agriculture. South Asian and Pacific 
island-states are particularly subject 
to climate and natural constraints. 
Throughout the region, croplands are 
increasingly under stress, as a result 
of the growing demand for food and 
fibre. To make matters worse, Asia 
has been beset in the last decade by a 
number of natural disasters, such as 
floods and droughts, all of which 


rough rice ‘or O75 million 
tonnes - oF milled ie e. 


foes inAsia and most 


have reduced crop yields and increa- 
sed the need for food imports. 

The Green Revolution truly has chan- 
ged Asia’s fate. It has enabled the region 
to support a twofold increase in its po- 
pulation, and at the same time improve 
the well-being of its inhabitants in terms 
of diet, health and life expectancy. 
Countries that once depended on food 
imports to avert large scale-famines are 
now net exporters. But the Green Revo- 
lution did not reach everyone every- 
where, nor were its effects uniformly 
positive, as table 13 illustrates. 

Although there is little doubt that the 
region’s resources can support a larger 
human family, increasingly the chal- 
lenge will be to find environmentally 
sustainable ways to expand the food 


a, 5000 y years 90, Asians were using aruda na practising crop rotation. 
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supply without compromising the re- 
source base. 

Adding to the food problem has 
been the levelling off of high yield 
varieties, and current trends have ex- 
perts worried. According to World- 
watch Institute, world grain output 
increased 2.6 times between 1950 and 
1984, but since then its growth has 
declined steadily. The slowdown has 
occurred in several of Asia’s most po- 
pulous countries: China, India and 
Indonesia. In addition to population 
pressures, reasons for the decline in 
productivity include depressed grain 
prices and limits imposed on farmers 
by land shortages, deforestation, soil 
erosion and mismanagement of water 
resources. 


REGIONAL TRENDS 


n broad terms, food production has 
risen slightly in most countries of 
the region over the last decade, but 


with mixed results. While some, like 
Myanmar, China, Korea and Thailand, 
have managed to maintain their levels 
of self-sufficiency, and even to export 
surpluses to neighboring countries, 
others, like Indonesia and Bangla- 
desh, once important rice exporters, 
have become dependent upon im- 
ported food, as a result of growing 
population. 

Food production, particularly all 
protein-rich food items, is relatively 
high in most countries of East Asia, 
including China, where daily per ca- 
pita calorie supply exceeds the regio- 
nal target of 2500 calories. The 
highest levels are naturally found in 
the more affluent countries — Japan, 
Taiwan, South Korea, Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

Southeast Asian countries, such as 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand and 
the Philippines, have all managed to 
reach the minimum nutritional level 
of around 2250 calories per day, des- 
pite rapid population growth. Nota- 
ble newcomers in this category are 
Myanmar and Laos. 


The situation is far more critical in 
the less-developed countries of South 
Asia and the Pacific islands, where, 
with the exception of Sri Lanka, fi- 
gures have either decreased or stag- 
nated. In Bangladesh, food shortages 
are acute, for despite efforts to in- 
crease production, the gap between 
supply and demand has been wide- 
ning gradually. Pakistan and India are 
also facing local food shortages. 
Some countries in the Pacific depend 
almost totally on foreign countries for 
their food requirements. As a result, 
rampant malnutrition prevails and af- 
fects more people than any other ad- 
verse health condition. Malnutrition is 
a killer disease among children. In the 
case of pregnant women, it translates 
into anaemia, which afflicts more 
than half of the South Asian female 
population of child-bearing age. 

Such huge problems underline the 
need for massive agricultural reform. 
Along with land reform, there is a 
great need for better irrigation and 
water management, use of high-yiel- 
ding varieties and multiple cropping, 
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Millions of people 


14. Urban population trends in Asia and the Pacific 


Percentage growth 


* excluding China 


Bangkok, 1985, p. 28. 


Subregions 1960 1980 2000 1960-80 1980-2000 
South Asia 106 222 500 110 eS 
East Asia* BSyil 448 802 90 80 
Pacific 10 16 24 60 45 


Source:State of the Environment in Asia and the Pacific, vol. 1, ESCAP, 


and, above all, for greater community 
participation in land and conserva- 
tion schemes. Without such efforts, 
ecologists fear that fast growing po- 
pulations in these countries will pres- 
sure many landless farmers into 
expanding cultivation to marginal 
lands, with the result of greater envi- 
ronmental degradation through defo- 


erosion and 


soil 
mismanagement of water resources. 


restation, 


High population densities have led to pollution 
and other environmental ills. 


URBANIZATION 


or over two decades, levels of ur- 
banization in Asia, with the nota- 
ble exceptions of Japan and the 
NICs, have been low by world stand- 
ards. But all this is changing rapidly, 
as a result of booming economies, 
unprecedented urban growth rates 
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and steady flows of rural migrants. 
Urban populations are growing at a 
much faster rate in Asia than in most 
developing regions, and are expected 
to almost double by the end of this 
century, from its 1980 figure. By the 
year 2000, Asians living in cities will 
account for 45 per cent of the world’s 
urban population. The greatest urban 
growth is expected to take place in 
South Asia. 

Urban trends vary considerably 
within subregions and countries. 
With the exception of China, East 
Asian countries are highly urbanized, 
with over 80 per cent living in cities. 
Among these industrialized econo- 
mies, Singapore has the highest urban 
rate, followed by Hong Kong, Japan 
and South Korea. 

In the rest of Asia and the Pacific, 
the opposite situation prevails — 
most people live in rural areas, al- 
though considerable variation exists 
among countries. Among sub-grou- 
pings, ASEAN countries are the most 
urbanized. The Philippines has the 
highest rate, followed by Malaysia 
and Indonesia. Thailand closes the 
ranks with barely one-fifth of its peo- 
ple living in cities. Urban figures are 
even lower for the centrally planned 
economies of Indochina. This is not 
to say, however, that these predomi- 
nantly rural economies have no urban 
problems. In fact, the alarming rate of 
rural to urban migration is jeopard- 
izing the distribution of population 
and is straining the available econo- 
mic and social infrastructure. The 


causes of migration are varied, but 
there is little doubt that higher wages 
attract rural people to the cities. 
‘South Asia and the Pacific present 
a mixed picture. According to the re- 


gional average, urban dwellers ac- 
count for less than one-quarter of the 
population, but figures indicate that 
urbanization is increasing rapidly. 
The highest urban rate is found in 
Pakistan, where close to 30 per cent 
of the people live in cities, followed 
by India and Sri Lanka. In Papua New 
Guinea, the figure drops to 15 per 
cent. The lowest rate is in Bhutan, 
where less than 5 per cent of the 
people are urban dwellers. 

Asia’s urban trends reveal increa- 
sing concentration in the larger cities. 
For example, there are five mega- 
cities each with a population of over 
10 million — Tokyo, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Seoul and Bombay — and another 11 
urban centres with more than 5 mil- 


lion people. More than half of the 
world’s largest cities are located in 
Asia. In thirty years from now, there 
will be at least 15 cities or metropolitan 
regions with populations of more than 
15 million, 37 cities with over 4 million, 
and 183 with one million or more. 
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Urban growth can be an asset or a 
liability. Traditionally, the city has ac- 
ted as an important growth pole of 
social and economic development. 
But now, bulging at the seams, espe- 
cially in the region’s developing 
countries, cities seem to act as a bar- 
rier rather than a stimulus to growth. 
Huge urban complexes already pose 
serious environmental problems. 
Their infrastructures are greatly over- 
taxed and they face massive shor- 
tages of shelter, water and sewerage, 
electricity and transport. 

Asa result, most people in many of 
these cities are living in slums and 
shantytowns. According to some 
estimates, one-third of the people in 
Calcutta, Manila and Seoul and two- 
thirds in Colombo live in squatter sett- 
lements. The situation in Bangkok, 
Jakarta and Karachi is little better with 
20 to 25 per cent of urban dwellers 
living in stums and squatter settlements. 
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RESPONDING TO CHALLENGES 


espite the nature and extent of 

the problem, most countries in 

the region have developed ways 
of coping with the swelling demand. 
Some have even responded to the 
challenge of urban growth with skill 
and ingenuity. Within the past two 
decades, the provision of urban water 
supply has increased fourfold, and 
the number of people with access to 
services jumped from 39 per cent to 
70 per cent. Others have made signi- 
ficant strides in establishing an attrac- 
tive minimum standard of living in the 
rural areas. Bangladesh, China, India, 
Malaysia, Korea and Sri Lanka are stri- 
king examples of countries that have 
made significant efforts to improve 
rural living conditions and shelter. 

In the cities, governments have 
sponsored low-cost housing for low- 
income groups. India, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, South Korea and Thai- 
land, among others, have undertaken 
major programs to upgrade slums and 
squatter areas. But, improving urban 
quality and land availability in most 
urban areas requires tackling some of 
the most difficult and critical issues. In 
addition, no matter how ambitious 
the efforts or targets are for housing, 
water supply and sanitation, they al- 
ways seem to fall short of the need. 

Population growth will remain the 
single most serious challenge to deve- 
lopment and prosperity in the coming 
decades, especially in the poorer de- 
veloping countries. By the year 2000, 
Asia will have witnessed an increase 
in population of roughly two and a 
quarter billion, or over 165 per cent of 
the total regional population in 1950. 
Such an unprecedented demographic 
event will add considerable pressure 
on both food production and urban 
needs. In addition, rising numbers 
will exert a significant impact on the 
region’s eco-systems. Already there 
are signs that the resource base is 
shrinking. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
THREATS AND CHALLENGES 


BROAD PERSPECTIVES 


Imost all countries in the region 

have increased the pace and in- 

tensity of their economic deve- 
lopment during the past decades. Yet, 
much of it has been achieved, in Asia 
as elsewhere, at the expense of the 
environment. In the region, however, 
rising numbers combined with rapid 
industrialization and urbanization 
have resulted in serious degradation 
of the physical environment, and, in 
some cases, the destruction of the re- 
source base. 

Although no region or country re- 
mains unscathed, environmental pro- 
blems tend to differ both in kind and 
degree according to the level of deve- 
lopment. In the richer, industrialized 
countries, major improvements have 
taken place as a result of efforts and 
funds invested in the research and 
testing of anti-pollution devices. In 
Japan and Hong Kong, air pollution 
has been brought under tighter 
control by effective monitoring and 
legislative measures. However, des- 
pite improvements, these countries 
still face serious problems of acid rain, 
water pollution, the disposal of toxic 
wastes, land degradation, marine and 
atmospheric pollution, and dange- 
rously high carbon dioxide levels. 

For the developing countries that 
could afford neither the ‘react and 
cure’ policies of the richer nations, 
nor the costs of stringent pollution 
controls, the result has been a massive 
deterioration of their environment. In 
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these countries, the main concern is 
the threat not only to human health, 
but also to the natural resource base 
— the building block of develop- 
ment. Asian developing countries are 
facing an unprecedented environ- 
mental crisis from over-exploitation 
and exhaustion of renewable re- 
sources, the rate and scale of which 
are expanding. Forests are shrinking, 
deserts are growing, marine pollution 
is increasing, water resources are 
being depleted and slums and shan- 
tytowns are expanding. In spite of 
food production increases over the 
past decades, hundreds of millions of 
people are chronically hungry or mal- 
nourished. For the poorer groups in 
these countries, critical environmen- 
tal issues translate into basic daily pre- 
occupations: food, fuel and shelter. 
These people interact with and affect 
the environment most directly and are 
often compelled to destroy the re- 
sources necessary to cope with star- 
vation and poverty. But they are far 
from being the only culprits. Some 
claim that government policies which 
sought economic development regar- 
dless of ecological costs must also be 
blamed for the current environmental 
disaster. 


REGIONAL CONCERNS 


apan, despite rising public aware- 
ness, still has to wage a long hard 
fight for a healthy environment. 
Over the last fifteen years or so, the 
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main priority has been on how to 
reduce the devastating effects of in- 
dustrial pollution on human health 
and the environment. Initially, major 
improvements took place, as Japa- 
nese companies began to accept en- 
vironmental responsibility. But even 
this progress is now threatened. A 
1984 survey revealed that both air and 
water quality had fallen compared to 
previous years. One-third of the rivers 
and 60 per cent of the lakes and 
marshes failed to meet water quality 
standards. The increase in the total 
volume of sulphur dioxide, nitrogen 
oxides and other pollutants, emitted 
by vehicles, power plants and indus- 
try, has been singled out as the major 
cause of acid rain, the effects of which 
are now being felt most dramatically 
in and around Tokyo. 

Hong Kong’s war against air and 
water pollution may be too little, too 
late. What progress has been made, 


able resources. 


Although air pollution in most 


~ has already taken a serious 
toll in major cities such as 
Bangkok, Bombay, Manila, 
Seoul, Karachi, Shanghai, 


cent surge in the number of 


tration of sulphur dioxide, for 
xample, has been reduced 
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Asia's invisible threat 


In most cities of South — 
Asia, such as Bombay, Calcut- 
ta, New Delhi, Karachi, Lahore 
_most big cities and industrial 


and Dacca, smoke pollution 


has reached critical levels. In 
India, high levels of smoke and ~ 
dust particles have been recor- © 
ded in Delhi and Hyderabad, 
while sulphur dioxide reached 


high levels in Bombay. | 


trial centres such as Bhilai and 
Jameshedpur are highly conta- 


same set of problems caused 
by growing numbers of motor . 


plants, chemical and steel 


industries. 
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say experts, is dwarfed by the extent 
of the problem. According to official 
figures, more than half the factories in 
major industrial areas still discharge 
hazardous wastes into the harbor and 
surrounding rivers, destroying most 
marine life. In the past decade, South 
Korea has taken some drastic steps to 
improve the state of its environment, 
but only in the wake of a serious 
ecological disaster. 

In China, because of gigantic pres- 
sures from population and, for de- 
cades, a lack of environmental 
concern, the levels of both ecological 
destruction and environmental pollu- 
tion are critical. The most pressing 
issues include deforestation, land de- 
gradation, desert encroachment, wa- 
ter resource shortages and high levels 
of atmospheric pollution. 

In Southeast Asia, the dominant 
environmental concern is the eradica- 
tion of rain forests. More than half of 
the region’s forests have been des- 
troyed since the turn of the century. 
Unless the trend is reversed, ecolo- 
gists estimate by the year 2010 most 


~ shown that between 1949 
-and 1979, cancer mortality. 


concerns top the list of popu- 


lar complaints. Air pollution 


has reached critical levels in 


areas, mainly because of the 
use of low grade coal. Coal 


- accounts for 75 per cent of 


the energy consumed by in- 
dustries and 85 per cent of 
all domestic fuels. Every year, 


: China i is covered with some 


23 million tonnes of smoke 
and dust particles along with 


17 million tonnes of sulphur 


dioxide. In large cities, sul- 
phur dioxide and dust levels 


‘surpass the standard set by 
the state, with the result that 


in the Beijing area increased 


ay 145 per cent. 

Another atmospheric 
scourge that is spreading ra- 
pidly in some countries is 
acid rain, which has been 
identified as a major threat to 
Tokyo’s forested belt. It has 


also been observed consis- 


tently in some parts of China. 
The south-western region, for 
instance, is experiencing a fo- - 
rest dieback as severe as in 


Europe. Acid rain has become 
0 critical that research on it 


has been listed as one of the 

top priorities for the current 
national five-year research _ 
program which ends in 1990. 


_ Threatening levels of soil 


acidity have also been found 
in parts of South India and 
Southeast Asia. 
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The rape of the rain forest 


The dominant ronan concern in Southeast Asia is the eradication of the rain forests, wih up 10 40 hectres 


being cleared every minute. 


Rain forests are many things 
to many people. For scien- 
tists, tropical forests are the 
lungs of the earth, recycling 
oxygen and moderating the 
planet’s wind, water and wea- 
ther cycles. For biologists, 
rain forests represent a gene- 
tic storehouse of immense 
diversity, supporting 80 per 
cent of the world’s plant and 
animal species. Agronomists 
see them as a cornucopia of 
undiscovered food sources, 
while chemists view them 
as pharmaceutical banks, 
whose secrets may relieve 
suffering for millions of peo- 
ple. Jungle extracts have al- 
ready led to new treatments 
for hypertension and some 
forms of cancer. Most impor- 
tantly, rain forests provide 
food, shelter and work for 


millions of people. Climb- 
ing palms or rattans, for 
instance, support an industry 
worth over US$2 billion a year 
and keep half a million Asian 
people in work. Rattans play 
a vital role in the economy 
of rural people of South- 
east Asia, yet their fate is in- 
tricately linked with the 
shrinking tropical forest in 
which they grow. 

Southeast Asia’s rain fo- 
rests, the oldest and most 
bountiful in thé world, are di- 
sappearing. This is an undis- 
puted fact. Of the region’s 
2.5 million square kilometres 
of tropical forests in 1900, 
three-quarters have been 
cleared. Every minute, about 
40 hectares are destroyed by 
loggers. Most of the wood is 
exported to Japan, where itis 


used to manufacture a variety 
of wood products. The rate of 
destruction of Asia’s tropical 
forests has been faster than 
elsewhere, including Brazil, 
with the result that the re- 
gion’s forests are in much 
worse shape and already 
stand at the very edge of total 
destruction. Indonesia ac- 
counts for a third of the deple- 
tion, and Malaysia and 
Thailand, until recently, ano- 
ther third. In the latter, the 
forest cover shrank from 66 
per cent in 1950 to a little 
over 29 per cent in 1985, but 
what really remains, say ex- 
perts, amounts to less than 
20 per cent. In the Philip- 
pines, forests are down to 
one-tenth of what they used 
to be 80 years ago. : 
The destruction of tropical 
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roads, b es and dams. In 
Malaysia, nine states were — 
affected in recent years by 


floods, including areas not : 


normally flood-prone. 

There is also less visible, — 
but very harmful waste. As 
Asian rain forests recede, the 
first casualties are wildlife and 
plant species. In South Asia, 
Southeast Asia and the Paci- 
fic, the International Union for — 
the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources listed 
514 endangered species, in 
addition to several thousands 
of plant species. In India 
alone, between three to four 
thousand plant species are 
threatened by extinction. 

For the peoples of South- 
east Asia, deforestation is a 
matter of life and death. 
According to the World Re- | 
sources Institute, over 1. 
billion people are suffering 
from flooding, fuelwood shor- 
tages, soil and water degra- 
dation and reduced agri- 
cultural production caused 
directly or indirectly by the 
loss of tropical forests. 


of these rain forests will have disap- 
peared or been seriously damaged. 
As a result, more than half a million 
species of flora and fauna are likely to 
vanish over the next 10 to 15 years. 
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Commercial logging, followed by the 
encroachment of landless people, is 
the main culprit. In addition, South- 
east Asian countries must cope with 
serious environmental issues such as 


soil erosion, water shortages, urbani- 
zation as well as industrial, coastal 
and air pollution. Far from receding, 
the problems are likely to increase 
with population growth and greater 


affluence. 

Most countries in South Asia and 
the Pacific are also experiencing 
severe environmental degradation. 
In several, agriculture has failed to 
meet the needs of the poorer people 
and poverty remains widespread as 
deforestation rates increase. The rain 
forests of India, Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka have already been almost com- 
pletely destroyed. South Asia’s arid 
and semi-arid soils are particularly 
vulnerable to desertification. Under 
intensive land-use pressures, the fra- 
gile soil is exposed to wind and water 
erosion .. . crop yields drop, sand 
dunes form, and farmers abandon 
their land. In the Himalayas, the des- 
perate search for more agricultural 
land has forced villagers to cultivate 
marginal, unproductive lands and to 
strip vast areas of forest cover, with 
the result that close to 85 per cent of 
all agricultural land suffers from se- 
vere erosion. The destruction of wa- 
tersheds has turned the region’s vast 
water resources into a source of des- 
tructive floods, followed by periods 
of prolonged drought. According to 
Indian scientists, the country’s flood- 
prone areas have doubled between 
1970 and 1980. 
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Islands, resource management is becoming a concern. 
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Agricultural land is at a premium in Nepal. 


Even the Pacific islands, whose 
image is often one of unspoiled natural 
environment, are the focus of envi- 
ronmental concern. Over-exploita- 
tion of resources and high population 
densities have led to erosion, pollu- 
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tion and other environmental ills. Soil 
degradation has been reported in at 
least 60 per cent of the countries, with 
deforestation the main offender. Wa- 


ter resources are scarce and supplies 
are polluted. Fish stocks have been 
depleted in many areas and some 
species are seriously threatened. 
Other major problems include waste 
disposal, inefficient land use and in- 
creasingly endangered species. 
Environmental prospects are in- 
deed worrisome. Unless specific 
measures are taken now, the follo- 
wing environmental situation might 
prevail in the future: most forest cover 
will be lost in the region, endangering 
watersheds and increasing soil ero- 
sion and the frequency of floods and 
droughts. Soil productivity will de- 
crease as a result of over-exploitation 
of the land, while increase in the area 
of irrigated land is likely to lead to 
further salinization and water-log- 
ging. Serious depletion of fish stocks 
will come as a result from inadequate 
technology, fishing practices, the des- 
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- Fisheries in jeopardy 


Most fishing economies continue to depend on the traditional fisherman. 


some stocks have collapsed. _ 
Shrimp catches, by the mid- 
-’80s, were one-tenth of what 
they were a decade ago. De- 
_ creasing yields force trawlers 
ever closer to shore, thus de- 
priving traditional fishermen — 
of their livelihood, despite the 
fact that most fishing econo- 
mies continue to depend on 
the work of the artisanal © 
fisherman. The confrontation _ 
between capital-intensive 
fisheries and local fishermen 
affects 6.5 million people in _ 
India, and 20 to 25 million 
people throughout Southeast 
Asia. 

A unique environmental 
problem encountered in ma- 
rine waters of the region is 
the sudden appearance of 
poisons within some species 
of fish, which are traditionally 
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The oceans offer abundant 
food supplies and fisheries 
are the most significant re 
source in most coastal coun- 
tries. Asia accounts for close 
to half of the world’s total 
catches. More than one billion 
people throughout the region 
rely on fish for their primary 
source of protein. But, pollu 
tion, mismanagement and 
overfishing are threatening 
marine resources. 

The development of large 


scale or industrial fisheries 
has led to a fourfold increase 
in world output. Overall, the 
industry has been dominated 
by a dozen nations whose 
fleets take the lion’s share of 
the harvest. Nine countries 
account for three-fifths of the 
global total, with Japan lea- 
ding the way. 

The shift from coastal fis- 


heries geared to local 


consumption, to large trawlers 
and freezing plants has also 


led to the destruction in cer- 
tain areas of the resource 
base through overfishing. 
Trawlers scoop up everything 
in their path, thus depleting 
fish stocks. Consider these 
figures: The number of traw- 
lers in Southeast Asia jum- 
ped from 200 in 1960, with 
an average catch of 298 kg of 
fish per hour per boat to 
4885 in 1974, with an ave- 
rage catch of only 58 kg per 
hour per boat. In the process, 


known to be non-poisonous. 
The disease known as cigua- 
tera can be fatal to humans. 
Akin to this phenomenon is 
the occasional appearance of 
‘red tide’ consisting of plank- 
tonic organisms which are 
highly poisonous and can kill 
people. These red tides have 
often occurred in coastal 
areas of India, Japan, South 
Korea, the Philippines and 
Thailand. 


truction of mangroves and coral reefs 
and water pollution. Water supply 
and sanitation coverage will be threa- 
tened by increasing demand. Atmos- 
pheric pollution will likely expand 
five to tenfold due to greater indus- 
trial activity and a 300 per cent ex- 
pected increase in motor vehicles. 
Asian governments have become 
aware of the importance of integra- 
ting population, resources and envi- 
ronment in the development process. 
Most have taken several positive 
measures to protect land resources, to 
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replant forests and to limit the degra- 
dation of marine stocks. These initia- 
tives are noteworthy, say experts, but 
far from enough. Policies, they say, 
should also be clarified. Latest 
analysis seems to confirm their view. 
According to a UN report on the state 
of the environment in the region, 
while development plans and poli- 
cies may give the impression that ob- 
jectives are successfully blended, 
practically much more remains to be 
done for effective coordination and 
integration. 


Most of the resources under stress 
today in Asia are essential to the long- 
term economic development of these 
countries. With the productive 
capacity now threatened, effective 
action is needed to reverse this trend. 
Political will and the participation of 
local communities are crucial to 
reverse current trends. Unless major 
eco-systems are protected, the 
environment may well be Asia’s 
major stumbling block in the future, 
and environmental protection its 
greatest challenge. 


Chapter 11 


ASIA BY 
THE YEAR 
2000 


Predicting future trends 
is always a difficult and 
risky task. 


nforeseen political events, such 

as those that happened in East- 

ern Europe, or sudden ecological 
disasters can alter even the most plau- 
sible forecasts. Yet, despite uncertain- 
ties, some trends are likely to persist. 
This final chapter looks at what pre- 
sent indicators of global economics 
may yield as well as some leading 
environmental concerns. 

Economically, the countries of 
Asia and the Pacific are moving swift- 
ly toward the 21st century in a quest 
for productive power. Spurred by 
Japan’s economic miracle, and follo- 
wed by the newly-industrialized 
countries and recently by the ASEAN 
countries, the Asia-Pacific region has 
emerged as a new pole of dynamism 
in the world today. Experts agree that 
the 21st century will indeed become 
the “Pacific Century.” 

Capital flows confirm the trend. As 
an economic and trading bloc, Asia is 
growing faster than any other region, as 
is its share of the world economy. By 
the year 2000, Asia will produce 50 per 
cent of the world’s goods and services 
and consume 40 per cent of its produc- 
tion. The major economies will be more 
diversified than Europe and North 
America combined, and will expe- 
rience higher economic growth rates 


than most other industrialized countries. 
The region’s foreign reserves and huge 
savings should keep Asia from experien- 
cing major economic upsets. 

An additional reason for such op- 
timistic economic forecasts rests on 
the development of regional trade. 
‘Going regional’ is now big business. 
Industrial investments are on the rise 
— not only from Japan, but also from 
South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and Singapore, which are all inves- 
ting huge amounts of foreign capital 
in ASEAN countries. Furthermore, 
Japan has opened its market to Asian 
goods, and its consumers are now 
more willing to buy imports made 
cheaper, because of the rising yen 
and improved quality of goods. Hong 
Kong, Singapore, South Korea and 
Taiwan have also evolved into deve- 
loped economies. Their imports from 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines 
and Thailand rose 15 per cent be- 
tween 1985 and 1988. Even in tou- 
rism, many of Asia’s best customers 
are Asians themselves, members of a 
growing affluent, and prosperous 
middle class. These nations are keen- 
ly aware that greater regional coope- 
ration enables them to diversify their 
economies, while creating larger mar- 
kets for their products. 


JAPAN 


apan’s emergence in the last de- 

cade as an economic superpower 

and the world’s leading creditor 
nation (combined with the transfor- 
mation of the United States from big- 
gest lender to biggest borrower) has 
happened so rapidly that experts still 
need to assess fully the political, eco- 
nomic and strategic implications. 

For one thing, Japan’s wealth is 
giving the country a new role, both 
regionally and internationally. By 
2000, Japanese net overseas inves- 
tments may topple US$1 trillion, at 
which time the yen is expected to 
replace the dollar as the major inter- 
national currency. 

“In computers, robotics, telecom- 
munications, automobiles, trucks and 
ships, and possibly also in biotechno- 
logy and even in aerospace, Japan 
will be either the leading or the 
second nation.” 

— Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall 
of the Great Powers, Random House, 
New York, 1987, p. 467. 

Japanese investment in the Asia- 
Pacific region is rising faster than else- 
where, partly out of fear of increased 
protectionism from regional blocks. 
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According to Merrill Lynch, a promi- 
nent U.S. foreign securities firm, Japa- 
nese direct investment in the region 
will average $18 billion a year be- 
tween now and the year 2000. This 
figure comes close to Singapore’s 
GDP and Indonesia’s entire 1988 ex- 
ports. Capital exports and new busi- 
ness ventures are likely to cement the 
foundations of greater economic co- 
operation among Asian countries. 
The eventual creation of a ‘Yen 
Block’, however loosely organized, 
will also increase Japan’s influence in 
the region. 

Some Japanese spokesmen deny 
that things are so good and point to 
some major threats to their present 
market share and prosperity — in- 
creasing industrial challenge by Asian 
NICs, rising protectionism, increased 
pressure to open the Japanese market 
to foreign imports, and the swift rise 
in the value of the yen. 

Yet, while itis expected that 
Japan’s economic growth will slow 
down as it enters a more mature 
phase, and while it is true that other 
countries will try to challenge its su- 
premacy, Japan is likely to maintain 
its power status in the future. With its 
surpluses that it has transformed into 
assets, and its current-account ba- 
lance, Japan is destined to get richer. 
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Japan is rising quickly as a world leader in computers, robotics and telecommunications. 


In addition, its flexibility in adapting 
to abrupt market changes, along with 
its ability to invest in the most promi- 
sing sectors of the economy, warrant 
such a forecast. Latest figures show 
that Japan introduces as many indus- 
trial robots as the rest of the world 
combined, and at several times the 
rate of the United States. According to 
some sources, Japan is already the 
leader in non-military research and 
development spending. In fact, most 
experts believe that Japan’s economic 
slowdown will be a gradual process. 

Other reasons why Japan may be 
relatively secure from recession in- 
clude Tokyo’s recent move to boost 
public spending to sustain growth, as 
well as the likelihood that companies 
and countries will continue borro- 
wing in yen because of Japan’s low 
interest rates and huge savings. No 
matter how one measures Japan’s 
present and futures economic 
strength, the country is enormously 
productive and prosperous and beco- 
ming increasingly so. 

This is not to say that Japan’s future 
is trouble-free. A major concern likely 
to persist is the increasingly hostile 
reaction of Americans and Europeans 
to the penetration of their domestic 
markets by Japanese products. Year 
after year, Japan’s trading surpluses 
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with the EEC and the U.S. have wide- 
ned. The European reaction has been 
the tougher one, ranging from import 
quotas to bureaucratic red tape. The 
free-trade pact between the United 
States and Canada and the unification 
of the European Community’s mar- 
kets by 1992 has Japanese leaders and 
businessmen worried. Contingency 
plans have been drawn up, as the 
country’s official and academic study 
groups have joined forces in charting 
the future. One such option envisa- 
ged is a network of free-trade pacts 
involving Japan, the NICs, ASEAN 
countries and other industrialized na- 
tions. When the Japanese govern- 
ment unveiled its new aid policy in 
1988, it made clear its intent to take 
initiatives in promoting greater regional 
economic cooperation. While Japan 
has plans for where its neighbors’ 
economies should be headed, some 
of its critics say that Japan is aiming at 
integrating NIC and ASEAN econo- 
mies into something that would look 
a lot like a greater Japan Inc. 

“When geese migrate, they fly in 
V-formation. The pattern is a favorite 
analogy of Japanese civil servants for 
the economic development of East 
and Southeast Asia. Japan leads. Be- 
hind it follow the NICs. In the third 
rank are the new NICs and coastal 
China. As with flying geese, the arran- 
gement is purposeful, well-ordered 
and coordinated.” 

— Paul Maidment, “Together under 
the Sun”, The Economist, July 5, 1989. 
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NICs — NO WAY BUT UP 


he newly-industrialized countries 

(South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 

Kong, Singapore) and the new ex- 
porting countries (Thailand, Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, the Philippines) are 
expected to increase their productive 
capacities as well as their share of 
foreign trade. Although their present 
economic performance may not be as 
spectacular as in recent years, these 
countries are expected to achieve re- 
spectable and sustainable growth 
rates in the coming decade. Experts 
have already predicted that by 1990 
exports of the newly-exporting coun- 
tries will surpass those of Japan. Asia’s 
newly-industrialized countries are al- 
so gathering reserves in case of reces- 
sion. Taiwan’s foreign reserves are 
greater than those of France, Italy and 
Holland combined. Growth rates for 
most of these Asian economies are so 
high that even a downturn would still 
mean a 4 to 5 per cent increase. 

By the next century, the econo- 
mies of India and China may well 
emerge as pacesetters. Both offer dy- 
namic possibilities. In just ten years 
from now, China is expected to in- 
crease its trade tenfold, while India’s 
growing middle class is expected to 
sustain a booming domestic market. 
As for the communist states of the 
region, countries like Vietnam and 
Laos have already initiated a reform 
process aimed at liberalizing their 
economies and opening their markets. 

These regional forecasts rest on 
two crucial assumptions. First, that 
the essentially free-trade internatio- 
nal economic system is kept open... 
increased protectionism could only 
reduce economic growth and living 
standards in the region. Second, that 
these economies can maintain their 
current successful attempts to control 
inflation and make greater progress in 
coordinating their monetary and fis- 
cal policies. Under these trends, do- 
mestic economic growth in the 
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Asia-Pacific region should continue 
to do well compared with the rest of 
the world. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
CHALLENGE 


re there any limits then to Asia’s 
growth? From an environmental 
point of view, taking into account 
the depletion of the resource base 
throughout the region, the answer 
must be yes. In Asia, as elsewhere, 
much of this century’s development 
has been achieved at the expense of 


‘the environment, with the result that 


most ecosystems are showing signs of 
over-stress. Pressures on world re- 
sources intensify daily. 

Fortunately, our awareness of glo- 
bal ecological challenges has increa- 
sed dramatically in the last decade. 
We have come a long way in under- 
standing that development encom- 
passes not only economic and social 
aspects but also those related to po- 
pulation, the use of natural resources 
and management of the environment. 
Advances in science and technology 
have helped us grasp intricate and 
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complex environmental linkages. 
The depletion of the ozone layer, for 
example, the build up of carbon 
dioxide, acid rain, and nitrogen shor- 
tages in the soil — once treated as 
separate problems — are now known 
to be closely related. Similarly, popu- 
lation pressures, soil erosion, defore- 
station, desertification and water 
management problems are all closely 
linked. Experience has shown that 
neglect in one area can lead to disas- 
trous consequences in another. 

The importance of environmental 
issues are at last recognized by most 
governments and impressive efforts 
are being made to address them. But 
the efforts are dwarfed by the extent 
and rate of destruction of natural re- 
sources. However, consensus is final- 
ly emerging on a new global agenda 
of environmental concerns in the ’90s. 
This new agenda focuses less on do- 
mestic problems and more on global 
concerns. Major problems include: 

e loss of crop and grazing land; 

e depletion of the world’s tropical 
forests; 

e mass extinction of species; 

e rapid population growth; 

e mismanagement of water resources 

— overfishing, habitat destruction 

and pollution in the marine 
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The protection of the environment may be Asia’s greatest future challenge. 


environment; 

e climatic changes and depletion of 
the ozone layer; 

e acid rain and air pollutants; 

e misuse of pesticides, chemicals 
and hazardous substances. 


The 1990s represent a crucial de- 
cade for action on these environmen- 
tal issues. The future, in large part, 
depends on the way we deal with the 
seriousness of a global-scale deple- 
tion of renewable resources. If this 
challenge is sidetracked, irreparable 
damage, say the experts, will be done 
to the world’s environment. 

We know the culprits. Resource 
depletion is related to both affluent 
life-styles and poverty. In the more 
affluent countries, major environ- 
mental problems stem primarily from 
careless and excessive use of certain 
technologies and resources; in the 
less-developed economies, from po- 
pulation growth and poverty. 

“If present trends continue, the 
world in 2000 will be more crowded, 
more polluted, less stable ecological- 
ly, and more vulnerable to disruption 
than the world we live in. . . . Barring 
revolutionary advances in technolo- 
gy, life for most people on earth will 
be more precarious in 2000 than it is 
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now — unless the nations of the world 
act decisively to alter current trends.” 
— United States Government, The 
Global 2000 Report to the President. 
“We now have a good under- 
standing of some of the factors most 
likely to shape the planet’s future, 
particularly population growth, cli- 
mate change, water resources and 
prospects for feeding the world... . 
The picture of the 21st century that 
emerges is one with a human popu- 
lation that has more than doubled, 
higher global temperatures than the 
Earth has known for millions of years, 
acute water problems, food supplies 
at variance with population distribu- 
tion, a mega-spasm of species extinc- 
tions and vast expanses of ruined 
land.” 
— J. Peterson, “A Condensed Version 
of the Future”, Ambio, vol. 13, no. 3, 
1984. 


REGIONAL ISSUES 


ome environmental trends are al- 
ready obvious. Deforestation of 
the Himalayas has led to massive 
soil erosion and disruption of water- 
sheds that are turning the region’s 
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vast water resources into floods and 
havoc. Over half a billion people are 
affected in the plains of India, Paki- 
stan and Bangladesh. Minerals, fis- 
hing and forests have supported 
ASEAN countries in their develop- 
ment. Yet, these countries, as well as 
most Pacific islands, are seriously 
threatened by overexploitation, pol- 
lution and mismanagement of the 
resource base. According to World- 
watch Institute, the future holds long- 
term food deficits for many Asian 
countries. 

The protection of the environment 
may well be Asia’s greatest challenge 
in the coming decades. Ultimately its 
success may depend more on 
changes in social attitudes and greater 
understanding of ecological balances 
than on technological skills. In Asia, 
as elsewhere, the challenge is the 
same: to think globally and act local- 
ly. Humans are now faced with a task 
more complex than anything before 
— how to make life on this small 
planet sustainable for present and fu- 
ture generations. With a global popu- 
lation of over 5 billion, we have little 
choice but to recognize that the envi- 
ronment provides both the basis and 
limits to growth, and that protecting it 
is just sound economics. Today’s 
challenges require environmentally 
sustainable patterns of economic de- 
velopment . . . economic and envi- 
ronmental policies must be integrated 
in powerful and innovative ways. 

Thus, major efforts are needed to 
change many current policies, to 
strengthen and multiply successful at- 
tempts, to use economic incentives 
and new technologies creatively. 
Bleak predictions need not be true. 
Options and solutions do exist. 
Knowledge, political will and regio- 
nal cooperation can pave the way to 
a more secure world, sustainable 
both economically and environmen- 
tally. How Asian countries respond to 
this challenge will determine, in large 
part, the way the region develops in 
the 21st century. 
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Minister’s Message 


sk Canadians what's important and the health of the 

environment — locally, nationally and internationally — 

is likely to be at the top of their list. Deforestation, global 
warming, holes in the ozone layer — these issues and many more 
have made Canadians vitally aware that, in an interdependent 
world, the environment affects everyone and is everybody's 
responsibility. 

Each day, we see evidence of this growing concern in news- 
papers and magazines, in public debate and in the burgeoning 
number of organizations who devote their time and efforts to 
tackling environmental issues. Governments around the world 
have also responded to the challenge. For example, I recently 
issued a policy paper on environment and sustainable develop- 
ment that updates existing policy and better prepares CIDA 
for the pivotal decade ahead. 

This issue of Development contributes to the growing dialogue. 
It is not intended to be an official statement of government 
policy, nor does it pretend to offer the final word on the many 
difficult challenges ahead. Rather, it is designed to stimulate 
debate, to suggest ideas, and to spur individuals and organizations 
to action. I invite you to read it, and to think about the contri- 
bution you can make, individually and collectively, to ensure 
that the world we leave to our children and grandchildren will 


be a world worth having. 


Marien ted 


Monique Landry 
Minister for External Relations 


and International Development 


Introduction 


ENVIRONMENT IN THE 1990s: 
CRISIS OR OPPORTUNITY? 


Most observers agree that the next few years will be a 
crucial turning point. Decisions must be made and key 


processes set in motion as soon as possible. 


ur planet is in crisis. Climate change, ozone significant shifts have taken place in recent years. 

depletion, acid rain and toxic waste all under- Overall, national policies are changing, steps are being 

score the fact that ecological problems have taken to address some of the critical issues, and a 
now reached global proportions. Less familiar, but majority of governments and UN institutions are 
just as dangerous, are the additional threats chal- _ beginning to adopt sustainable development. Already, a 
lenging developing countries. In most developing number of international agreements have been formal- 
countries, soils are being washed away or blown _ ized. In addition, significant research activities in sev- 
away, forests are disappearing, deserts are spreading, _ eral public policy institutes are under way, and NGOs, 
plant and animal species are being threatened, and _ now by the hundreds, are alerting public opinion 
precious water sources are being depleted faster about local and global environmental threats. 
than they are being replenished. Fish stocks are Environmentalism, as an international movement, has 
declining, while irrigated croplands are crippled by captured the world’s imagination in a powerful 
excess salt or waterlogging. Rapid industrialization way, with the result that, everywhere, more and more 
has created pollution in cities, and people now realize that environmental problems 
growing populations are aggravating 


_ cannot be limited by national boundaries. They 
% _ concern us all, as no country or group of coun- 
tries is immune from the breakdown of our 
planet’s life-support systems. 


the pressures on scarce resources. 
Such degradation is reducing 
economic and social progress 
in much of the world. The 4 «©The preconditions for global action are 
problem, however, is not Malready in place, and the prospects have 
only one of numbers, it also, \ never been better. The Cold War has 
| receded, exposing 
environmental 
degradation and 
poverty as the 
world’s great 
destabilizing 
threats. Science 
and technology 
can help solve 
these problems. 
Reductions in 


involves the reckless way in 
which people, especially in 
the industrialized world, 
have treated Earth in the last . 
century and a half. 
Fortunately, commu- 
nities and leaders the ga 
world over are now @ 
aware of the 
need for drastic 
measures, and 
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military spending can increase available resources. 
Public and private organizations and institutions 
provide the mechanisms for taking action. And 
these positive developments find support in what 
seems to be a worldwide genuine public concern for 
the environment. 

On the other hand, this rather optimistic outlook 
comes also with a dire warning: action is needed now, 
for despite some progress, environmental degradation 
continues largely unabated, and is undermining the 
prospects for economic development as well as peace 
and security. Most observers agree that the next few 
years will be a 
crucial turn- 
ing point. 
Dieici sions 
must be made 
and key pro- 
Cesses set In 
motion as 
soon as possi- 
ble. If major 
national and 
international efforts are not pursued in the coming 
decade, irreparable damage will be done to the 
world’s environment. 

The UN Conference on Environment and 
Development, hosted by Brazil, has the potential to 
initiate critical changes in the course of development. 
It calls for new global partnerships, and provides the 
world with a final window of opportunity before 
many points of ecological ‘no return’ are reached. 
Billed as the Earth Summit, this world meeting has 
proposed an Earth Charter and a comprehensive 
agenda, known as Agenda 21. Its goal is to ensure the 
security of the resources and life-sustaining systems of 
the earth, and the progress and well-being of its 
people in the 21st century and beyond. 
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This issue of Development is intended for all those 
who wish to have more background information on 
the state of the world’s environment. It reviews exten- 
sively the major threats to Earth's life-support systems 
aici buesien 
impact, espe- 
cially on the 


environment 
in the devel- 
oping world; 
it investigates 
the forces 


behind these 
threats and 
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surveys various options and solutions. 

Chapters One to Three examine how human 
activities are respon- 
sible for changing the 
atmosphere, polluting 
waters and oceans, 
and squandering the 
soil. ‘Chapter Pour 
focuses on some of the 
main factors responsi- 
ble for most of the 
world’s environmental 
problems: from the 
legacy of the industrial 


revolution to affluence 
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and waste; from pop- 
ulation growth and poverty to the urban explosion. 
Chapter Five explores the meaning of sustainable 
development, and proposes some elements of a strat- 
egy for a sustainable world. Chapter Six centers on 
the challenge of managing planet Earth, probing 
future trends, evaluating the costs of action and 
inaction, and examining what is required to put the 
world on a path of sustainable development. 


CHANGING 
THE ATMOSPHERE 


Over the last century, human activities 


have altered the complex mixture 


of gases in the atmosphere. 


ome effects, such as smog and acid 

rain, have been analyzed for some 

time. More recent unwelcome sur- 
prises include the thinning of the 
ozone layer and global warming. 

In 1988, over 300 scientists and pol- 
icy makers from 48 countries attended 
the conference in Toronto on “The 
Changing Atmosphere.” Four days of 
intensive deliberations led to the 
Conference issuing a solemn warning. 
“Humanity is conducting an uncon- 
trolled, globally pervasive experiment 
whose ultimate consequences could be 
second only to a nuclear war. The best 
predictions available indicate potentially 
severe economic and social disloca- 
tion....” © The Conference called for 
immediate action, including a 20 per 
cent worldwide reduction in the burning 
of fossil fuels by the turn of the century. 

This chapter looks at how our activi- 
ties have upset nature’s balance, the 
consequences for the various ecosys- 
tems, and the extent to which this could 
trigger climatic changes as dramatic as 
those associated with an ice age. 


URBAN POLLUTION 


ir pollution has emerged as a 
problem only in the last three or 
four decades. Even then, it was 
assumed to be limited to urban and 
industrialized areas. But, in recent 
years, air pollution has evolved as a 
problem of regional and global con- 
cern, as its effects become severe 
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worldwide. Air pollution arises from 
many sources such as heating plants — 
both industrial and domestic — indus- 
trial processes, incinerators, automo- 
biles and other transport vehicles. 
Despite remarkable progress in clean- 
ing up some forms of air pollution, 
much of the world’s urban population 
breathes air that is unhealthy, at least 
some of the time. Thus, the fight for 
cleaner air reveals mixed results: pro- 
gress in some countries, setbacks in most. 


ACID RAIN 


olluted air endangers other living 
species too, in the form of acid 
compounds that fall from the sky. 
Basically, rain mixes in the air with 
gases and particles from burning fossil 
fuels and brings down, through a com- 
plex chemical process, dilute sulphuric 
and nitric acid which alters the whole 
ecosystem, from the most simple to the 
most complex life forms. Acid rain is 
not a new phenomenon. The term was 
first used by an English chemist more 
than a century ago to describe the pol- 
lution over Manchester. What is new is 
the magnitude of the predicament. 
Barely a region is spared the scourge. 
Every year, in Western Europe and 
North America, close to 90 million 
tonnes of sulphur dioxide are pumped 
into the atmosphere. This load of sul- 
phur has acidified soils, lakes and 
groundwater supplies. It has destroyed 
vast tracts of forests, and affected fish 
breeding grounds. It even constitutes a 
major threat to human health. Until 
recently, acid rain was limited to the 
industrial areas of the northern hemi- 


The fight for cleaner air 


Progress over the past 20 years has pro- 
duced some encouraging signs. Air pol- 
lutants such as sulphur dioxide and lead, 
which pose severe health and environ- 
mental problems, have declined in 20 of 
the 33 cities which participate in 
the Global Environment Monitoring 
System (GEMS) of the UN Environment 
Programme. In Toronto, for instance, lev- 
els of sulphur dioxide were cut over 60 
per cent between 1976 and 1985. 

Improvement in some countries has 
been nothing short of impressive. In the last 
fifteen years, Sweden and Germany have 
succeeded in reducing their sulphur 
dioxide emissions by over two-thirds. 
Switzerland and Austria have gone further, 
adopting the world’s toughest regulations. 
But overall, progress has been limited to 
the rich industrialized countries that could 
afford tough regulations and investments in 
air pollution control equipment. 

For the rest of the world, urban pollu- 
tion continues unabated in most countries, 
including those of Eastern Europe. 
Pollution levels in the latter are danger- 


ously high, dramatically diminishing the 
quality of life of its inhabitants. Eastern 
Europe’s factories spew more than 26 mil- 
lion tonnes of sulphur dioxide into the air 
annually. Poland has the reputation of 
being the most polluted country in the 
region. No less than 95 per cent of the 
country’s river water is unfit for drinking, 
and half the lakes have been acidified. 
The situation is as bad in neighboring 
Czechoslovakia. In Hungary, public health 
biologists estimate that illnesses traceable to 
environmental pollution consume more than 
13 per cent of the country’s health budget. 
In the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(the former Soviet Union), the situation is 
critical. Over 100 cities, including Moscow, 
have air pollution levels ten times as high as 
the acceptable standards set by the Soviets. 
Even in areas remote from industrial facili- 
ties, air pollution can be damaging. In parts 
of Africa and Amazonia, smog levels are 
as high as those of Central Europe, as a 
result of burning vast forests and grass- 
lands to clear land. 
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sphere, but recent data confirm that 
threatening levels of soil acidity have 
been found in parts of Brazil, Colombia, 
Venezuela, India, Southeast Asia, Japan 
and China. It has also been detected in 
some virtually unindustrialized areas of 
Africa, where it stems mainly from land 
clearing and biomass burning. 


THE OZONE HOLE 


or many, the depletion of the 

ozone over the Antarctic has come 

to symbolize human aggression 
toward nature. Ozone is a form of oxy- 
gen that exists throughout the air, with 
about 90 per cent clustering in the 
high atmosphere in a belt known as the 
ozone layer. This layer forms a protec- 
tive shield that absorbs much of the 
sun’s ultraviolet radiation which, if 
allowed to reach the earth, would cause 
skin cancer and threaten many terres- 
trial and aquatic life forms. It might 
also damage crops and phytoplankton, 
the basis of the marine food chain. 

Although the dangers of ozone 
depletion have been known for some 
time, and its causes linked to CFCs 
(chlorofluorocarbons), it was the discov- 
ery in 1986 of a hole in the ozone layer 
above Antarctica which galvanized the 
international community to action. The 
1989 hole covered some 26 million 
square kilometres. Experts believe that 
the ozone hole will likely increase, since 
the existing perforation was caused by 
gases released before 1980.” 

CFCs used in refrigeration, syn- 
thetic foam, solvents and aerosol pro- 
pellants are prime destructive agents of 
the ozone layer. At current rates, nearly 
1 million tonnes of CFCs escape into 
the atmosphere, where they can remain 
active for more than a century. Of 
these 1 million tonnes, 70 per cent 
originate in the industrialized coun- 
tries, 14 per cent in Eastern Europe and 
the Commonwealth of Independent 
States and 16 per cent in the develop- 
ing countries. Another culprit is 
halons, which destroy ozone with even 
greater efficiency. Halons are widely 
used in fire extinguishers. 
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Harmful by-products of industrialization are the prime destructive agents of the ozone layer. 


Efforts to address the possible 
threats of ozone depletion led to the 
adoption of several conventions, 
including the Montreal Protocol on 
Substances that Deplete the Ozone 
Layer. This Protocol called on countries 
to phase out the production and use of 
CFCs. It came into force on January 1, 
1989. But it was soon considered to be 
inadequate, as scientists discovered 
more ozone depletion than expected. 

Reports indicating the formation of 


Chlorofluorocarbons (1989) 


14% 

Eastern Europe and 
the Commonwealth of 
Independant States 


16% 
Developing 
countries 


io) 


(o} 
Industrialized 
countries 


it 


the ozone hole over the Arctic prompted 
representatives from 82 countries and 
the European Community to step up 
efforts. In the Helsinki Declaration on 
the Protection of the Ozone Layer, the 
parties agreed to completely phase out 
CFCs by the year 2000 or sooner, and 
halt use of halons and other damaging 
chemicals. All nations agreed that devel- 
oping countries would require extensive 
assistance to switch to complex and 
costly substitutes. 
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A NASA report confirms possible 
ozone hole over the arctic 


Two years ago, Canadian scientists 
observed a disturbing phenomenon: the 
appearance of an ozone hole over the 
Arctic. But their findings were rapidly dis- 
puted, and later dismissed, by their 
American colleagues. A recent U.S. report, 
however, confirms Canadian scientists’ 
worst fears. 

NASA researchers, using satellite and 
aircraft data, found historically high levels 
of ozone-eating chlorine compounds over 
populated areas of the northern hemi- 
sphere last January. These chemicals are 
known to be chief agents of ozone destruc- 
tion. The NASA report also found that lev- 
els of nitrogen oxides, which help slow and 
reverse ozone depletion, are down. These 
new readings suggest that a process similar 


GLOBAL WARMING 


Too much of a good thing? 


f the world’s atmosphere did not act 

naturally like a greenhouse, life on 

earth would not be possible. The 
greenhouse effect has kept the planet 
at an average temperature of about 
13°C warmer than it otherwise would 
be. But human activities are upsetting 
the balance in two drastic ways. First, 
we release extra carbon dioxide by 
burning huge quantities of fossil fuels 
and we pump methane and CFCs into 
the atmosphere. Second, we are 
destroying forests, which act as a sink 
to absorb excess carbon dioxide.® To 
some experts, the possibility of climate 
change overrides all other environmen- 
tal issues. The problem is also without 
precedent. Never before has human- 
kind been able to interfere so exten- 
sively with the planet’s basic 
life-support systems. It is generally 


to the one that led to a 40 to 50 per cent 
depletion over Antarctica is under way 
over the Arctic as well. In other words, 
ozone depletion over the northern hemi- 
sphere is almost certain within this decade. 

As the ozone layer gets thinner, people 
may have to cover up year-round to guard 
against harmful radiation from the sun. 
Experts expect a significant increase in the 
incidence of skin cancer and cataracts over 
the next ten years. Areas most likely to be 
affected include the northern part of the 
U.S., Canada, northern Europe and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
Canadian authorities have already issued 
a warning advising parents to carefully 
monitor their children’s exposure to the sun. 


accepted that increasing greenhouse 
gases in the atmosphere will make the 
Earth warmer. Despite the scientific 
community being divided over how 
much global warming has occurred, 
how much is still to come, and what the 
climatic consequences will be, a grow- 
ing consensus seems to be emerging. 


Sources 


Greenhouse gases are distributed 
widely around the world, with the 
burning of fossil fuels (coal, oil and gas) 
and industrial use of CFCs being the 
biggest sources. These are followed by 
deforestation and agricultural activities 
such as land clearance, rice paddy culti- 
vation, livestock production and 
increased use of fertilizers. Overall, 
industrial countries account for 55 per 
cent of the increase, but the developing 
countries’ share is steadily increasing. 

Altogether, the world added about 


6.5 billion tonnes of carbon — as carbon 


Scientific consensus 


The International Panel on Climate 
Change, convened by the United Nations 
to review the existing evidence on global 
warming, confirmed in its 1990 report that 
human activities are altering the atmo- 
sphere. The panel’s report, prepared by a 
group of 200 scientists from more than 24 
countries, states that the current pace of 
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production of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases will lead to a doubling 
of their pre-industrial concentrations by 
2050. According to its findings, by the 
end of the 21st century, global average 
temperature will increase by 3°C — a rate 
of temperature change not seen for tens of 
thousands of years. 


dioxide or other heat-trapping gases — 
to the atmosphere in 1987, the last 
year for which complete figures exist. 
That amounts to about 1.25 tonnes of 
carbon for every human being on this 
planet. But not every citizen or every 
country shares the responsibility 
equally. A ‘Greenhouse Index’ that 
ranks countries based on emissions of 
heat-trapping gases finds the United 
States at the top of the list, followed by 
the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, Brazil, China, India, Japan and 
Germany, with Canada coming twelfth 
after Italy. Ranked by the Greenhouse 
Index, every major region of the 
world and every continent are repre- 
sented in the top 50 countries; all 
except Africa are represented in the 
top twenty.” Global warming is truly 
a global problem. 

The major causes reside in human 
population growth and the world’s 
insatiable appetite for energy. Energy 
use has grown tenfold in the last 90 
years, most of it through an increase in 
fossil fuels. In the period from 1860 to 
1987, the total release of carbon from 
human activities equals an estimated 
241 billion tonnes. ” 


Dire consequences 


What worries experts is not only 
the size of this change, but also its 
speed. Global temperature changes of 
1 to 2°C have generally taken from 
1,000 to 10,000 years. This one will 
take place in half a century. Such sud- 
den changes would affect the environ- 
ment in many ways, although the 
precise effects remain a matter of dis- 
pute. But they are most likely to 
include shifts of climatic and ecological 
regions, altered rainfall patterns and 
increases in the frequency and intensity 
of extreme climatic events, such as 
crippling droughts and violent tropical 
storms. 

Most forecasters have focused on 
the three most likely effects: the likeli- 
hood of rising sea levels and 
widespread coastal flooding, the conse- 
quences for forests, and the impact on 
agriculture. Overall, the potential con- 
sequences are alarming. 


As global warming proceeds, the sea 
level is expected to rise due to melting 
ice and thermal expansion of the 
oceans. It has been estimated that a 
global warming of 1.5 to 4.5°C would 
lead to a sea level rise of 20 to 140 cm. 
Such a rise would permanently sub- 
merge wetlands and lowlands, acceler- 
ate coastal erosion, exacerbate coastal 
flooding, and increase the salinity of 
underground water.” The worst effects 
would be felt by people in coastal 
areas, which contain up to one-third of 
the world’s population, and more than 
one-third of the planet’s economic 
infrastructure. A billion people could 
easily become environmental 
refugees. Such shifts could change 
both boundaries between nations, and 
the shape and strategic importance of 
international waterways.” 

Forests would also be gravely upset 
by global warming, especially if the 
time to adapt is less than a century. The 
basic question is whether the trees and 
plants will be able to migrate poleward 
as fast as their ranges shift. Normally, 
species migration is a slow affair, partic- 
ularly where plants are concerned. If 
this holds true, it could mean the grad- 
ual extinction of many forests. In any 
case, changes in rainfall and snow pat- 
terns could make the forest more vul- 
nerable to fire, pests and weeds.” 

A shift to a warmer climate would 
bring major, but unpredictable, shifts in 
rainfall patterns, snowfall accumulation 
and soil moisture, thereby exerting a 
significant influence on the world food 
system. The impacts on agriculture 
could be double-edged: climate change 
could alter significantly the location of 
the main food-producing regions. It 
could also open up new ones. 

Because global warming is likely to 
be greater at the poles than closer to 
the Equator, the impact on temperate 
agriculture will be considerable. 
Although scientists are unsure, arid 
conditions could convert a significant 
portion of the world’s current bread- 
baskets into deserts. On the other 
hand, an increased carbon dioxide con- 
centration in the atmosphere could 
have a beneficial effect on crop yields. 
With an expansion northwards of cul- 
tivated areas and shifts in rainfall 


patterns, northern countries, like the 
Commonwealth of Independent 
States, Canada, Sweden or Denmark, 
could benefit. However, this argu- 
ment has its flaws: northern soils are 
known to be less fertile than those in 
the south and soil formation takes 


considerable time.” Several models 
predict that humid tropical areas could 
get wetter still. Arid or semi-arid areas 
— such as large parts of Africa, Brazil, 
Australia, China, Pakistan, and India 
— could expect more droughts.” 


The greenhouse gases 


Five gases are responsible for the bulk of 
global warming. These gases, transparent 
to the incoming solar energy, trap in infra- 
red energy emitted from the earth’s surface. 

Carbon dioxide accounts for about half 
of global warming. Burning fossil fuels is 
the main source of man-made carbon diox- 
ide emissions. It is estimated that about 
5000 million tonnes of carbon are 
released each year. 

Chlorofluorocarbons are responsible for 
about 20 per cent of warming. Close to 
one tonne of CFCs is emitted each year. 
Concentrations have risen rapidly from 
150 parts per trillion by volume in 1977 to 
226 pptv in 1986. Photochemical destruc- 
tion in the upper atmosphere and slow 
uptake by the oceans are the only known 
sinks for CFCs. 

Methane accounts for perhaps 16 per 
cent of the warming effects. The rise in 


methane production is particularly wor- 
risome. Methane is 20 to 30 times more 
efficient than carbon dioxide at trap- 
ping heat, and its concentration in the 
atmosphere has been increasing more 
than 1 per cent per year. Within 50 
years, it may be the most significant 
greenhouse gas. 

Low-level ozone, produced in car 
exhausts and other combustion processes, 
accounts for 8 per cent of the warming. 
Ozone’s contribution to the greenhouse 
effect is complicated by interactions with 
trace gases. The most common trace gases 
in the atmosphere include carbon monox- 
ide, nitrogen oxides, ammonia and trace 
sulphur compounds. 

Finally, cars and trucks emit nitrous 
oxide, along with the burning of coal. 
Nitrous oxide also results naturally from 
microbial processes in soil and water. 
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Is global warming upon us? 


Most climate experts caution that it is too 
soon to declare that the warming has 
begun. They do, however, agree that it is 
only a matter of time before heat trapped 
in the atmosphere by synthetic chemicals 
raises world temperatures, wreaking havoc 
by melting polar ice caps, raising sea lev- 
els and changing the climatic processes 
upon which forests and crops depend. 
Two recent studies confirm that a 
warming trend is already under way. 
Teams of scientists in the U.S. and Britain 
found 1990 to be the warmest year in 


Any solution in sight? 


What, if anything, can be done to 
forestall, or at least slow, the effects of 
global warming? For one thing, under- 
standing the problem is crucial. Some 
of the damage done to the environ- 
ment is irreversible, and a certain 
amount of warming now appears 
inevitable. But the world can still miti- 
gate the problem. Action taken today 
can stabilize future warming, and allow 
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more than a century. One year is far from 
being a trend, especially since tempera- 
tures naturally vary from one year to 
another. But for NASA’s Goddard Institute 
for Space Studies, the new data means 
that the seven warmest years since 1880 
have all occurred in the last 11 years. If 
global-warming specialists are correct, 
temperatures could rise by at least 1.5°C 
by 2030 and by another 0.5°C by 2050. 
That may not sound like much, but a mere 
5°C was enough to bring the earth out of 
the last Ice Age. 


societies more time to adapt to un- 
avoidable changes. 

Many policies have been proposed 
to address this complex issue. It seems 
clear, however, that any successful pro- 
gram of action would have to include 
five major elements: 
¢ increasing the efficiency of energy 

production and use; 
¢ switching from carbon-intensive 

fuels, such as coal, to less carbon- 
intensive fuels, such as natural gas; 
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¢ developing alternative sources of 
energy, especially solar; 

* getting rid of CFCs; 

* initiating major changes in land use 
to reduce and reverse deforestation 
(since mature forests tie up large 
amounts of carbon). 


Slowing population growth is a nec- 
essary step in order to reduce demands 
for energy. If action is taken now to slow 
population growth to replacement level, 
world population will peak at around 8 
billion. If not, it could rise to 10 to 15 
billion, with disastrous consequences for 
people and their environments." 

Managing climate change already 
challenges the international commu- 
nity. The sum of the measures required 
to control the effects of change may 
amount to as big a revolution in 
human history as the Industrial 
Revolution, which created it.” For 
one thing, it will increasingly require 
the cooperation and involvement of 
Third World countries, and interna- 
tional cooperation on an unprece- 
dented scale. Let there be no illusions. 
No nation can isolate itself from the 
effects of pollution or global warming. 
Because, to one degree or another, all 
elements of societies are involved in 
creating the problem, there can be no 
solution unless all humans agree to 
play a role in solving it. 
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POLLUTING THE WATERS 
AND OCEANS 


Water is Earth’s most distinctive element, 


covering 70 per cent of its surface... and from space, 
the dominant color of our planet is blue. 


O resource is sO pervasive, yet so 
N scarce. The reason is that some 98 

per cent of this water is the salt- 
water of the oceans, inland seas, and 
deep underground basins. The remain- 
ing 2 per cent is freshwater. And 
Nature protects the greater part of it: 
77 per cent is locked in ice caps and 
glaciers, 22 per cent is groundwater, 
and a remaining tiny fraction is present 
in lakes, rivers and streams." 

Water set the stage for the evolution 
of life on this planet and remains a basic 
ingredient of all life forms. Some view it 
as the most precious resource the earth 
provides to humankind. Yet, people 
throughout the world have been 
remarkably short-sighted and negligent 
with this basic resource.” As a result, 
both the quantity and quality of avail- 
able water is fast becoming a crucial 
issue. Managing water resources in a sus- 
tainable way will likely emerge as one of 


the greatest challenges of this decade. 


IS THERE ENOUGH WATER? 


lobal water use doubled between 
G 1940 and 1980 and is expected to 

double again by 2000. There is 
still, however, an abundant supply of 
water — in principle, enough to sus- 
tain up to 20 billion people. Yet, 
because both the world’s population 
and usable water are unevenly dis- 
tributed, some 80 countries, with 40 


per cent of the world’s population, 
already suffer serious water shortages.” 
Depletion of groundwater is com- 
mon in India, China and the United 
States. In the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, the water level of 
both the Aral Sea in Uzbekistan and 
Lake Baikal in Siberia has dropped 
dramatically, as a result of agricultural 
and industrial growth in both regions. 
Water shortage places heavy con- 
straints on development. It can also 
lead to conflict. River water disputes, 
leading to violence, have already 
occurred in several regions, involving 
both rich and poor countries alike. 
Global water use breaks down into 
three broad categories: irrigation, which 
consumes 73 per cent of all withdrawals, 
industrial uses, which consume 21 per 
cent, and domestic uses, which absorb 
about 6 per cent. Water use patterns, 
however, differ significantly from one 


Global water use 
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group of countries to another. In the 
developed world, industries account for as 
much as 40 per cent of all water use, while 
in the developing world, the bulk of water 
goes to irrigation.” 

In the latter, irrigated land area has 
almost tripled since 1950, supplying 
about one-third of the world’s food 
today. But less than 40 per cent of the 
water supplied for irrigation contributes 
to the growth of crops; the rest is wasted. 
In addition, poorly conceived and badly 
managed irrigation systems have ruined 
large areas of formerly fertile soils by 
waterlogging and salinization. 


DIRTY WATERS 


A ssuring an adequate supply is not 


the only water problem facing 

many countries throughout the 
world: they also need to worry about 
water quality. The first global assess- 
ment of freshwater quality, recently 
carried out, found that contamination 
of water resources continues to increase 
in much of the world. 

Throughout the world, water qual- 
ity is impaired — often severely — by 
pollution and misuse of water, land 
and even air. Damage is done by 
domestic wastewater, industrial dis- 
charges and land-use runoff, while 
leaching from mine tailings and solid 
waste dumps, and acid rain are grow- 
ing concerns. Contamination by 
organic pesticides, PCBs and other 
synthetic organics is widespread and 
locally serious in both high-income 
and low-income countries.” 
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Progress in some... 
setbacks in most 


Most rivers in the industrialized 
world have seen some reduction of the 
levels of certain types of pollutants 
since the 1970s. Such progress came as 
a result of clean water legislation, and 
the treatment of domestic wastes. 

But despite progress in some areas, 
there are clearly grounds for growing con- 
cern. Nitrate levels in some European 
rivers are 45 times higher than those in the 


natural background.“ Heavy metals are 
severe problems in Scandinavian rivers and 
the Rhine, and are locally severe elsewhere 
in Europe and North America. Countries 
in Eastern Europe and the Common- 
wealth of Independent States are also expe- 
riencing extremely high levels of pollution 
from all sources — domestic, industrial, 
agricultural — with industrial pollutants 
the most obvious and serious problem.” 
In most industrializing countries, 
both organic and industrial river pollu- 
tion are on the increase, as annual per 


The dying Aral Sea 


The former Soviet administration so abused 
the Aral Sea, by diverting river water which 
feeds it, that its surface area has been 
reduced by 40 per cent in the last 30 years, 
while its volume dropped 67 per cent! 
Depletion of the sea by human use was 
matched by a relatively dry regional climate 
in the first-half of the 1980s. The result is an 
“almost-complete extinction of animal life in 
the basin anda profound disturbance of the 
marine ecosystem. 
The surrounding land area has also 
been greatly disturbed, with 30,000 
square kilometres turned into desert, inten- 
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sive wind erosion, and large quantities of _ 
salt and dust blown into the atmosphere. The 
former maritime towns of Muinak and 
Aralsk, with populations of several thou- — 
sands, now lie in the desert. As a result, 
drinking water is scarce. Deteriorating — 
human health and unemployment, due to the 
closing of traditional marine trades and other 
social problems, are intense issues. Once the 
fourth largest basin of the world, the Aral 
Sea could become a landmark in environ- 
mental disasters, a symbol of what short- 
sighted agricultural policies and serious 
misconceptions can do to the environment. 


& 


capita income and population rise. 
Over the past few decades, industrial- 
ization was seen as more important 
than concerns about pollution. As a 
result, in some regions, notably East 
Asia, degradation of water resources is 
now considered the most serious envi- 
ronmental problem. 

In less developed countries, where 
the population is growing rapidly and 
where domestic sewage treatment is 
limited, water pollution by organic 
wastes is widespread, especially in large 
cities. Excessive organic pollution levels 
have been found in many streams and 
rivers in Central and South America, as 
well as in South and Southeast Asia. In 
India, close to 70 per cent of the surface 
water is polluted. China’s rivers also 
seem to be suffering from increasing pol- 
lution loads. In Malaysia, some 40 
major rivers are so polluted that they can 
no longer support fish or other aquatic 
life. Runoff from the increasing and 
uncontrolled use of fertilizers and _pesti- 
cides represents an additional threat. 
Overall, the quality of water in the 
developing world is so bad that, as a 
result, millions of children die each year 
from water-related diseases, such as diar- 
thoea, that can be prevented by proper 
water and sanitation facilities.” 


OCEANS IN CRISIS 


cientists have known for some 

time that oceans interact with the 

atmosphere and contribute to the 
making and shaping of the world’s cli- 
mate. Oceans constitute a source of 
energy, minerals and medicines that is 
growing in importance as technology 
progresses and land resources become 
scarce. Coastal waters and the conti- 
nental shelf are also vital sources of 
food, yielding over 90 per cent of the 
world’s fish catch. 

Yet, seas have also become the 
planet’s ultimate waste dump, as every 
year billions of metric tonnes of silt, 
sewage, industrial waste, chemical 
compounds and pollutants dissolved in 
runoff pour into the world’s oceans. In 
fact, most of the wastes and contami- 
nants produced by human activities 
eventually reach the sea. While some 
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pollutants are highly visible, such as oil 
spills, others are highly dangerous. 
Traces of DDT have been found in 
remote parts of the Antarctic; pluto- 
nium has been discovered on the east- 
ern and western coasts of the United 
States. High levels of PCBs, DDT, 
mercury, cadmium and other chemi- 
cals are blamed for the collapse of 
the beluga whale population in the 
St. Lawrence River. Is it because the 
oceans are part of the world’s global 
commons, exploited by many countries 
and the responsibility of none, that 
they are so difficult to protect? 


Are the oceans 
irreversibly polluted? 


In early 1990, a group of scientists 
— called the Group of Experts on the 
Scientific Aspects of Marine Pollution 
(GESAMP) — convened by the 
United Nations, investigated this ques- 
tion. They determined that “chemical 
contamination and litter can be 
observed from the poles to the tropics 
and from beaches to abyssal depths,” 
but that the distribution of pollutants 
was uneven. The GESAMP scientists 
concluded with a warning that marine 
pollution is worsening and a call for 


The fight for clean water 


The large number of people with no access 
to safe, clean water and adequate sanita- 
tion services, especially in rural areas, con- 
tinues to be a matter of deep concern. The 
International Drinking Water Supply and 
Sanitation Decade was launched in 1981 
by the UN to promote clean water supplies 
and adequate sanitation facilities for every- 
one by 1990. The actual number of people 
covered by water and sanitation services 
has increased slightly — over 530 million 
people gained access to clean water, and 
safe sanitation was provided for a further 
325 million during the first eight years of 
the Decade. These figures show 
gains, both in absolute numbers 
and in the percentages of the pop- 

ulation served. Yet, because of 

rapid urban population growth, 

more than a billion people might 
not have satisfactory sanitation ser- 
vices by the year 2000. 

In addition to population growth, 
slow progress toward achieving the 
Decade’s goals can be imputed to several 
factors, including the generally poor eco- 
nomic performance and the debt burden of 
developing countries. Third World gov- 


ernments are not expected to boost 4 : 


action. “We fear, especially in view of 
the continuing growth of human pop- 
ulations, that the marine environment 
could deteriorate significantly in the 


spending significantly on water supply and 
sanitation in the 1990s, unless a strong 
economic performance helps relieve current 
budget constraints. Nonetheless, specialists 
from the World Health 

Organization hope 
that enough knowl- 
edge and experience 
has been gained to 
reach this goal by 
the end of this 
decade. 


next decade unless strong, coordinated 
national and international action is 
taken now.” 
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COASTAL ZONES IN DANGER 


he coastal zone is where land, sea 

and atmosphere interact, and has 

one of the highest biological pro- 
ductivity levels on earth. It supports 
marine life ranging from plankton to 
fish and whales. Coastal areas are also 
home to more than half of the world’s 
population, which depends on its 
resources and largely influence its state 
of health. Their strategic and commer- 
cial importance is such that two-thirds 
of the world’s largest cities are near 
tidal estuaries. Close to 90 per cent of 
the marine fish harvest is caught 
within 200 miles of the shore. The 
240,000 square kilometres of coastal 
mangrove forests are essential habitats 
for many economically important fish 
species. And, of course, coastal zones 


Aftermath of the Exxon Valdez oi spill. 


support a highly modern and prof- 
itable tourist industry.”” 

Despite all those advantages, the 
ecosystems and resources of the coastal 
zone are rapidly deteriorating due to 
intense and increasing human pres- 
sures.) According to GESAMP scien- 
tists, most of the world’s coastal areas 
are seriously polluted. Yet, corrective 
actions can make a significant differ- 
ence. The decrease in DDT concentra- 
tions in fish and shellfish in the U.S. 


and Sweden confirms that changes are 
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possible. However, efforts to control 
marine pollution are presently 
thwarted by serious constraints, 
including weak public support, inade- 
quate funding, lack of trained person- 
nel and equipment, and a reluctance in 
many countries to confront powerful 
economic interests. 

Most marine pollution reaches the 
oceans from a variety of land-based 
sources. In terms of importance, 
sewage is a prime polluter. A 1987 
study by the United Nations 
Environment Programme found that 
most of its Ten Regional Seas 
Programme, covering the majority of 
the world’s marine regions, identified 
microbial contamination of the oceans 
as the subject of highest concern." 

Chemical pollutants constitute 
another assault on marine environ- 
ment. These chemicals come from a 
variety of sources — industries, air- 
borne pollutants, shipping accidents, 
pesticide runoff, mine tailings and 
waste incineration. Each year, the 
rivers and streams entering the oceans 
carry some 20 billion tonnes of sus- 
pended matter and dissolved salts, 
including heavy metals and organic 
compounds. Even at low levels, these 
pollutants are known to be harmful to 
marine wildlife. Moving through the 
food chain, they constitute a serious 
threat to human health. 

The wreck of the supertanker Exxon 
Valdez in Alaska’s Prince William 
Sound on March 24th, 1989, was the 
most dramatic ocean disaster in recent 
memory. The spill created an environ- 
mental calamity that will linger for 
decades. Although oil spills get media 
attention, far more oil silently finds its 
way into the oceans via street runoff, 
ships flushing their tanks, and effluent 
from industrial facilities. A 1985 
National Research Council report 
found that 21 million barrels of oil 
annually enters the seas this way." 


BOUNTY OF THE SEA 


ish is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed food commodities in the 
world. For many developing countries, 


fish is a vital item of daily diets, 
accounting for more than 40 per cent 
of the animal-protein supply for over 2 
billion people. 

Along with pollution, warns 
the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization, overfishing threatens 
the future productivity of the seas. 
Most scientists agree. The global com- 
mercial fish catch is nearing the maxi- 
mum sustainable yield of 100 million 
tonnes that the oceans can produce 
each year. Signs of stress are obvious. 
At least 42 stocks are already over- 
exploited or depleted." 

This comes as a result of a dramatic 
increase in the total world fisheries 
catch in the last few decades. Strong 
and sustained demand for human con- 
sumption and livestock feed, in both 


the developed and developing world, 
has pushed fishery resources to their 
limits. The annual marine catch in- 
creased by another 30 per cent over the 
last decade, with the Commonwealth 
of Independent States and Japan 
together landing one fourth of the 
world’s total. Further long-term increases, 
however, are not expected, since many 
regional fisheries now show signs of 


drastic overfishing. Most demersal fish 


stocks (cod, hake, haddock) are fully 
fished. And much of the increases of the 
1980s came from bigger catches of 
pelagic species, such as sardines and an- 
chovies. The consequences of such heavy 
pressure on the stocks are not known. 
This crisis situation prompted 
nations to protect their marine 
resources from international fishing 


or many people living in coastal areas, small-scale artisanal fishing is the main source of nutrition and income. 


fleets. By 1980, almost all coastal states 
had taken legal steps to extend their 
authority to 200 miles, thereby assert- 
ing national ownership over 90 per 
cent of the world’s fisheries resources. 
But asserting national rule, while a pre- 
condition for rational management, 
does not itself ensure more efficient 
conservation and use of fish stocks.°” 
Indeed, many developing countries 
with small navies or coastal patrols are 
having a hard time enforcing quotas. 
They also lack the programs, institu- 
tions and funding to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. Even when such controls are in 
place, say experts, most often efforts 
have focused on symptoms rather than 
on causes. According to most marine 
scientists, the world has yet to grasp 
the importance of the oceans and of 
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human impacts on them, as well as the 
concepts and tools needed to manage 
relations between people and oceans."® 

In response to challenges posed by 
the pressures of increasing demand for 
fish on stocks already overexploited, 
the 1984 FAO World Conference on 
Fisheries endorsed a strategy for fish- 
eries management involving five pro- 
grams of action. These principles and 
guidelines still remain valid. Most rele- 
vant to the issue of sustainable devel- 
opment are principles and practices for 
the rational management of fish 
resources, and the special role and 
needs of small-scale fisheries.” In this 
respect, there is an urgent need to 
involve local communities in the man- 
agement of marine resources and to 
rally worldwide efforts to reduce 
marine pollution and conserve the 
variety of marine life. 


People the world over, concerned 
about the extent of destruction, are 
pressing for major changes. In 1988, 
30,000 people formed a 25-mile chain 
in Sylt, Germany to protest North Sea 
pollution; 40,000 volunteers showed 
up to clean beaches in the U.S.; up to 
100,000 Estonians, Lithuanians and 
Latvians linked hands along the Baltic 
Sea to call for a cleaner environment. 
Such actions show governments just 
how serious people are about better 
protection of the oceans. 
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Chapter 3 


SQUANDERING THE SOIL 


Soil has been described as a nation’s most precious 


resource, since food supply depends on it. 


DEGRADING 
THE FERTILE EARTH 


o biologists, it is a bridge between 

the inanimate and the living; to 

agricultural specialists, soil is the 
biosphere’s foundation; to most farm- 
ers, the way to avoid famine and mis- 
ery. Soil is all this and much more, for 
it has been proven that there is far 
more biological complexity in a hand- 
ful of our planet’s soil than on the 
entire surface of Mars or Jupiter! Yet, 
the Earth’s soils are being stripped 
away, rendered infertile, or contami- 
nated with toxic chemicals. It is a vital 
concern, since soil formation is a long 
and complex process which, under the 
best conditions, can take from 100 to 
400 years to generate ten millimetres 
of topsoil. Once the soil is removed, 
however, it is gone for good. 

Throughout the world, land-abuse 
practices have degraded the agricul- 
tural resource base: soil erosion on 
nearly every continent; acidification in 
Europe and North America; deforesta- 
tion and desertification in all regions 
of the Third World; waterlogging and 
salinization of close to half of the 
world’s irrigated lands. 

Few resource problems are so impor- 
tant, yet so little publicized as land 
degradation. Because it exists in all 
countries of the world, rich and poor 
alike, it has been aptly described as the 
quiet crisis in the world economy.” 
And the toll is high. In Canada alone, 
farmers are losing over $1 billion a year 
in farm revenues as a result of poor 
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land practices. These were recently 
described by a Senate Committee as 
creating the most serious agricultural 
crisis in Canada’s history. 


EROSION: 
THE UNKNOWN CRISIS 


oil erosion, a natural on-going 

process, has formed over the cen- 

turies some of the world’s richest 
valleys. Within a balanced ecosystem, 
the soil is usually regenerated at 
roughly the same rate at which it is 
removed. But people have upset the 
balance. Specialists estimate that 
humans have increased the rate of nat- 
ural erosion by at least 2.5 times in 
some zones. Misuse and neglect are 


largely responsible for this process 
which squanders the soil. 

Erosion cripples the land’s long-term 
productivity, by depleting soils of their 
nutrients. Half the countries in the 
world and more than 50 per cent of all 
arable land are experiencing soil erosion 
at unacceptable levels. Worldwide, an 
estimated 26 billion tonnes of topsoil 
are being washed away or blown off 
cropland each year.” At this rate, 
according to the FAO, 275 million 
hectares or 18 per cent of all arable 
land (equivalent in size to Quebec and 
Ontario) will be lost in ten years’ time. 
By 2025, the same amount could 
disappear again, if no conservation 
measures are introduced. Overall, 
unchecked erosion could result in a loss 
of 29 per cent in food production from 
rainfed cropland.” 

In the developing world, in particu- 
lar, soil loss has reached critical levels. 
Ethiopia, for instance, loses as much 
topsoil as the U.S., though it is less 
than one-sixth the size. In the northern 
part of Africa, 35 per cent of the land 
is severely affected. In Guatemala, 40 
per cent of the land’s productive capac- 
ity has been lost to erosion. In western 
Asia, the figure reaches 65 per cent. In 
Haiti, quality topsoil no longer exists. 

Generally, erosion occurs when 
farming practices fail to take con- 
servation measures into account. 
Overworking the land is one of the 
main reasons soils are rapidly being 


Protecting renewable resources 
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Renewable resources form an intricate 
part of our life-support system, and their 
protection is vital for all societies. History 
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holds examples of civilizations that col- 
lapsed as a result of soil erosion and 
other destructive practices. Yet, in today’s 
world, the laws of nature are far from 
being respected. In the U.S., 40 million 
hectares of land (about the size of 
Newfoundland) have been damaged 
beyond rehabilitation, while in India, one- 
third of the arable land has been 
impaired by soil erosion. Throughout Third 
World countries, the deforestation of 
upland watersheds has led to a nearly 
permanent cycle of flood and drought. 
Renewable resources are not only vital, 
they are also intricately linked, and mis- 
management of any one can entail serious 
and far-reaching consequences in others. 
Forest depletion, erosion and water mis- 
management often go hand in hand. 


Illustration: Paula Taaffe 


depleted. It also explains why agricul- 
ture is in crisis in both the developed 
and the developing world. In the 
industrialized world, the heavy use of 
chemicals and fertilizers and too many 
pressures resulting from economic 
necessity, international prices and tech- 
nological progress have created the 
problem. In the developing world, the 
burden of providing food for a grow- 
ing population has increased pressure 
to expand cultivated areas, resulting in 
more and more marginal land being 
brought under the plow, with lower 
yields and great environmental dam- 
age. In both cases, erosion results from 
demanding more than the soil can nat- 
urally yield. The loss of topsoil reduces 
the amount of land available for grow- 
ing food, decreases yields and increases 
the cost of food production. 

But, the ill effects are not limited 
solely to food supplies. Eroded topsoil 
is carried to rivers, lakes and reservoirs, 
silting up dams, reducing reservoir 
storage capacity, shortening the life of 
irrigation systems, and increasing the 
incidence and severity of floods. All 


over the world, the same factors are at 
work: overexploitation of prime and 
marginal lands has triggered erosion, 
resulting in soil ending up in places 
where it does more harm than good. 
The immediate results are economic: a 
decline in productivity and farm rev- 
enues. Over a period of time, there is 
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growing indebtedness for farmers and 
for countries, as well as increased food 
imports. The long-term effects are 
social: as productivity declines, malnu- 
trition sets in and the vicious circle of 
poverty and environmental degrada- 
tion increases. What is at stake is not 
simply a question of land degradation, 
but the deterioration of life itself 
through the destruction of basic ele- 
ments of the earth’s life-support sys- 
tem. In the end, squandering the soil is 
undermining the earth’s capacity to 
feed a growing population expected to 
increase by over a billion people in the 
next nine years. Already there are signs 
that the number of human beings suf- 
fering from starvation and malnutri- 
tion is rising steadily. 
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P\ f all the factors behind the success 
|B of the Green Revolution, none 
7 played a more crucial role than 
irrigation, both in feeding growing 
numbers of people and in providing an 
adequate living for rural populations. 
As a result, a good number of develop- 
ing nations, especially in arid and semi- 
arid areas, depend heavily on irrigated 
crops for their food supply. Half the 
food produced in India and Indonesia 
is grown on irrigated lands; in China, it 
is 70 per cent; in Pakistan, 80 per cent. 
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The use and abuse of pesticides and fertilizers 


Fertilizers and pesticides have become a 
fact of modern agriculture. Both are 
responsible for increasing food produc- 
tion. Use of chemical fertilizers per capita 
has increased fivefold between 1950 and 
1983, with amounts varying widely from 


Ironically, irrigation can also pose a 
serious threat. Mismanagement of 
water, by badly planned and poorly 
managed irrigation systems, may actu- 
ally lower yield over the long term, by 
waterlogging the soil and building up 
deposits of salt and other minerals in 
the topsoil. Unless the salt is washed 
away, it accumulates, eventually turn- 
ing once fertile farmlands into barren 
soils. According to the FAO, roughly 
half of the world’s irrigated area of 271 
million hectares suffers from either 
salinization, waterlogging or alkaliza- 
tion. In the U.S. alone, close to a quar- 
ter of all irrigated land is salinized. In 
South America, one-third to one-half 
of all irrigated areas is crippled by 
excessive salt. And it is a chronic prob- 
lem in the plains of eastern and west- 
ern China, the Indian sub-continent, 
Central Asia, the Middle East, south- 
eastern Europe, and North and West 
Africa. Reversing excessive use of water, 
by pricing it responsibly or rationing 
it, is a first step in rehabilitation. 


HARVESTING THE FORESTS 


orests perform protective, produc- 
tive and regulative functions. They 
play a vital ecological role in the 
planetary recycling of oxygen, nitrogen 
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one country to another: 32 
kg/ha in India, 189 kg/ha in 
Egypt, 200 kg/ha in the U.S. 
and 533 kg/ha in Japan. 
Excessive use of fertilizers has 
been associated with many 
environmental problems, 
including water pollution and 
land degradation. Misuse is 
often the basic cause. 
Negative impacts could be 
reduced if fertilizers were 
used properly. Recent studies 
have shown that crops use 
only about 50 per cent of the 
fertilizer applied. 

Overreliance on pesticides has also led 
to serious problems. Their indiscriminate 
use has destroyed natural predators and 
other species, and has led to pollution, 
contamination of surface and groundwater 


Peter Bennett, Malaysia 
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and carbon; they influence temperature 
and rainfall; they act as enormous 
sponges, collecting and distributing 
water; they protect soils from erosion; 


ee 


Brazilian rainforest reduced to ashes 


supplies, extinction of some species, and 
human illness. These negative side-effects 
have been largely ignored in the rush to 
control pests by what seemed to be the 
quickest and least expensive solution. But 
the early promise has now turned full cir- 
cle: costs have soared and side-effects 
have multiplied. 

It is unrealistic to believe that we can 
move instantly to a world without fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides and other chemicals. The 
solutions are to be found in research, and 
above all, in widening education about 
their proper use. Alternative methods of 
control must also be used and combined in 
order to ensure an integrated approach to 
pest control. This could prove crucial as 
growing evidence indicates that pesticides 
are beginning to trickle into the food chain 
in all parts of the world. 


they harbor millions of species; and they 
provide fuel and food for over one bil- 
lion people.” “ In addition, they also 
contribute to economic development by 


ia 


to give way fo agriculture and ranching. 


Treasures of a rainforest 


Tropical forests, found mainly in Southeast 
Asia, Central and West-central Africa, and 
tropical Latin America, contain more than 
half of all species, constituting by far the 
richest ecosystem on earth. According to a 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences report, 
a typical six km? patch of rainforest may 
contain 750 species of trees, 125 kinds of 
mammals, 400 types of birds, 100 different 


reptiles and 60 types of amphibians. In 
addition, each type of tree can support 
more than 400 insect species. 

The loss of rainforests is distressing for 
other reasons, too: they influence climate 
and rainfall, protect watersheds and regu- 
late water flows for farmers who grow 
crops that feed one billion people. 


producing over $300 billion of lumber, 
veneer and pulpwood each year.® 

But the world’s forests are at risk. 
Temperate forests have fallen to lum- 
bering and development, with acid 
rain and other air pollutants now 
threatening the regenerative capacities 
of what remains. In the developing 
world, forests are seriously in jeopardy. 
Examples of misuse abound. Some 160 
million hectares of upland watersheds 
have been destroyed over the past three 


decades in the foothills of the Andes _ 
and the Himalayas, in the Central 


American highlands, the highlands of 
East Africa, and in the uplands of 
Ecuador and Peru. As many as one bil- 
lion people are now affected by flash 
floods. The Himalayan region now has 
the dubious distinction of being the 
most degraded watershed on earth. As 
a result, flood damages in India have 
averaged US$1 billion a year in the 
last decade. 

Of all forest habitats, none seems 
more threatened than the tropical rain- 
forest. Forming a green belt around the 
equator, rainforests account for about 
8 per cent of the planet’s surface. Yet, 
they harbor a large percentage of the 
earth’s species. In recent years, studies 
have shown that the world is losing up 
to 20 million hectares of tropical 
forests annually, an 80 per cent 
increase over earlier estimates!” The 
pace of destruction could be even 
worse. According to the National 
Resources Defence Council, the new 
deforestation estimates based on latest 
satellite observations reveal that 16 to 
20 million hectares are being cleared 
each year, about the area of the state of 
Washington.” 

Overall, more than half of the 
world’s tropical forests have disap- 
peared since the turn of the century. 
Clearing has taken a significant toll in 
South Asia, Southeast Asia, Central 
and West-central Africa, and tropical 
Latin America. Figures show that 
Africa has lost 60 per cent of its origi- 
nal rain forests; Central America and 
Southeast Asia nearly two-thirds. 
Pressures are such that ecologists fear 
that most of Asia’s forests could disap- 
pear in the next forty years. But it is in 
the Amazon that the fiercest destruc- 
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Perplexed by flash flooding, these Brazilian fa 


tion has taken place: 8 million hectares 
of forest were cut down for pasture 
from 1966 to 1978. In 1988 alone, an 
estimated 20,500 km? of Brazilian rain 
forest — an area larger than Belgium — 
was reduced to ashes to give way to agri- 
cultural production and other uses, 
especially ranching. To make matters 
worse, the new settlers have displaced 
native Indians, who have lived sustain- 
ably in this forest for centuries. Such 
destruction, according to ecologists, is 
one of the great tragedies of our time. 
Future trends leave little hope. 
According to most estimates, develop- 
ing countries are expected to lose 
another 40 per cent of what is left of 
their forests by the year 2000, as a result 


rmers are victims of degraded watersheds. 


of land clearing and growing demands 
for wood supplies and fuelwood. 


Wasting our bio-capital 


When rainforests go, so too does a 
wealth of fauna and flora — genetic 
resources of precious value to human 
welfare. For some biologists, present 
destructive trends amount to nothing 
less than the death of birth. To British 
biologist, Norman Myers, it is “the 
greatest single setback to life’s abun- 
dance and diversity since the first 
flickerings of life almost 4 billion 
Wearsac Ou 

Spurred by poverty, population 
growth, ill-advised policies and simple 


Rainforest hotspots 


Nearly every habitat is at risk, but it is in 
the tropics that the battle to preserve biodi- 
versity will be won or lost. Biologists have 
identified “hot spots’ around the globe, 
habitats rich in species under severe stress. 
Among the troubled areas: Madagascar 
(where 90 per cent of the original vegeta- 
tion has disappeared), the forests of the 
Himalayan foothills, the Island of Papua 
New Guinea, the Philippines, Malaysia, 
northern Borneo as well as forests in East 
Africa, the uplands of western Amazonia 
and the Atlantic coast of Brazil. 

Why are so many species and environ- 


ments threatened? Essentially, throughout 
the tropics, developing nations are strug- 
gling to feed their people, finance their 
development and raise cash to pay their 
international debts. How can developed 
nations demand huge debt payments and at 
the same time expect the debtors to preserve 
the forests, one of their best sources of 
income? Any attempt to save the world’s 
richest eco-system must focus on reducing 
the debt burden of the poor. But just as 
important is a concerted campaign to con- 
vince local people that it is in their own long- 
term interests to preserve their environment. 
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greed, humanity is reducing biological 
diversity to its lowest level in the last 
65 million years. The ultimate conse- 
quences of this collapse are beyond cal- 
culation and certain to be harmful. 
According to some estimates, in the 
next three decades, humankind will 
drive an average of 100 species to 
extinction every day. That, in essence, 
is the biodiversity crisis. 


Does it matter? 


Why should we care about the sur- 
vival of tropical species we will proba- 
bly never see? The answer is simple. 
Variety, say scientists, is the very stuff 
of life. Estimates of the total number 
of species inhabiting the earth may 
vary between 5 and 30 million. To 
date, however, only 1.7 million 
species have actually been identified. 
Ironically, since hundreds may be 
extinct by the year 2000, the world 
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It's a race against time as scientists record the countless treasures that genetic diversity has to offer. 


has neither the scientists nor the time 
to identify the as-yet uncounted. 
Such destructive trends leave special- 
ists bewildered. It is, says biologist 
Daniel Janzen, as though the nations 
of the world decided to burn their 
libraries without bothering to see 
what was in them.” 

The loss of genetic diversity imper- 
ils the world’s current food supply and 
jeopardizes the world’s ability to feed 
increasing numbers of people. Crop 
breeders throughout the world are 
increasingly dependent on wild strains 
to improve domestic varieties. It also 
threatens the precarious supply of 
medicines. Half of all medical prescrip- 
tions dispensed in the world have their 
origins in wild organisms. In the U.S. 
alone, the value of these medicines and 
drugs amounts to some $14 billion a 
year. In Amazonia, indigenous people 
use more than 1,300 plants as 
medicines; many of these have yet to 
be studied by scientists. Hidden some- 
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where in the rainforest might be plants 
with cures for AIDS, cancer or multi- 
ple sclerosis. 


Why the destruction? 


Several reasons account for the 
destruction of the world’s tropical 
forests. There is even considerable 
debate among experts as to which ones 
are the most important. One interpre- 
tation emphasizes population growth 
and growing food and fuelwood needs, 
the other logging and ranching. A 
third one blames government incen- 
tives and policies for much of the dev- 
astation. As usual, reality is more 
complex, as these destructive agents are 
often interrelated, and act together in 
the same area. 

In most regions, population growth 
is a major culprit. Both unfair distribu- 
tion of land and low agricultural pro- 
ductivity are pushing poverty-stricken 
millions into clearing tropical lands for 
crop production. Much of the land 
cleared has poor-quality soil which 
erodes easily once cleared of its protec- 
tive cover. 

In West Africa and parts of 
Southeast Asia, the single most impor- 
tant cause seems to be commercial log- 
ging. Companies often resort to poor 
logging practices when they harvest the 
world’s best hardwood — such as teak 
and mahogany — with the result that 
the damage is tantamount to destruc- 
tion. Efforts are badly needed to 
undertake a sustainable management 
of forest resources. In Latin America, 
wealthy farmers have cleared large areas 
of tropical forests to raise cattle for 
export demands. Ranching in this 
region accounted for more than two- 
fifths of forest clearance between 1971 
and 1986. In either case, forests are 
stripped without adequate replanting 
or restoring. 

The conversion to agricultural land 
can also reflect a government policy to 
expand the agriculture base as in 
Brazil, or resettle people as is the case 
in Indonesia. It may also come as a 
result of huge projects (highways, 
dams and mining operations) that 
convert and destroy acres of previously 


undisturbed forest lands. In other cir- 
cumstances, the demand for fuelwood 
and fodder and other forest products 
is putting severe strains on forests, 
especially where the resources cannot 
meet the demands. 

In addition to creating severe water 
and land problems, deforestation is 
also affecting the world’s climate. 
Deforestation is second only to the 
burning of fossil fuels as a source of 
increased atmospheric carbon dioxide, 
accounting at times for as much as 33 
per cent of the annual emissions of car- 
bon dioxide, or 2.8 billion tonnes. “” 
Early estimates indicate that the 
annual build-up of carbon dioxide in 
the global atmosphere could be offset 
by reforesting 3 million km? of 
degraded lands in the tropics, at a cost 
of $12 billion a year for 12 years... or a 
small part, say experts, of the cost of 
adapting to the greenhouse effect. “” 


DESERTIFICATION 


eforestation and other land-abuse 
patterns in arid and semi-arid 
areas often lead to desertification 
— or loss of productive land. But 
desertification is not limited only to 
those regions. Over 100 countries and 
some 800 million people are affected 
by it, with Australia, the U.S. and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States 
heading the list of industrialized coun- 
tries. In the U.S. alone, over 90 million 
hectares of land have experienced 
severe or very severe desertification. In 
the developing world, the situation is 
nothing short of critical. Two-fifths of 
Africa’s productive land could turn 
into desert, as could one-third of Asia’s 
and one-fifth of Latin America’s. 
In=the past, deserts expanded 
mainly as a result of climate changes. 
Today, desertification is caused almost 
entirely by the mismanagement of land 
and water resources." This misuse 
manifests itself in felling trees to pro- 
vide fuel, overgrazing by domestic ani- 
mals and harmful land-use practices, 
all of which increase erosion and land 
degradation. According to the UN, 
agricultural production losses due to 


worldwide desertifica- 
tion amount to some 
$26 billion a year. 
Africa is especially 
vulnerable. The spread 
of the desert explains, to 
a large extent, the 
region’s failure to match 
overall population 
growth with food pro- 
duction. In the Sudan, 
for instance, the desert 
has spread southward at 
the rate of 100 kilo- 
Metres ine 1/ “years. 
Desertification strikes 
the individual, the fam- 
ily, the community and 
the nation. Its conse- 
quences include not 
only increased hunger 
and malnutrition, but 
also social instability and 
conflict, as spreading 
deserts drive environ- 
mental refugees in their 
millions across borders. 
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An assessment o' 


THE SWELLING PROBLEM OF 
WASTE DISPOSAL 


nother form of degradation, often 
unaccounted for, is the poisoning 
of land by toxic waste. Roughly 
300 to 400 million tonnes of hazardous 


Area at risk 
of desertification 


Desertification in Africa 


Current extent 
of deserts 


(Source: World Resource Institute, World Resources 1988-89 
e Resource Base that Supports the Global Economy, 
New York: Basic Books ) 


wastes are generated each year by indus- 
trial activity, the majority of which ends 
up in landfills. In addition, an estimated 
70,000 to 80,000 chemicals are cur- 
rently on the market and in the envi- 
ronment; up to 2,000 new chemicals 
are added each year, many without ade- 
quate prior testing of their effects. 
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Banning the export of hazardous waste 


f 


The Fraser River, 


* 


Canada 


Industrialized countries generate by 
far the largest amounts of toxic and 
hazardous wastes. But developing 
countries are steadily increasing their 
share. In fact, scarcely a country on 
earth has been spared the scourge. 
From toxic waste dumps in the U.S. to 
the waste-choked sewage of Calcutta, 
to the industrial landfills of Germany, 
and the illegal toxic dump sites in 
Latin American and African countries, 
the littering goes on relentlessly. 


mis A 
ES 


Waste disposal and access to clean water — mounting problems for growing slums. 
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By its nature, it is difficult to dispose of 
toxic and hazardous waste, since it pollutes 
whatever environment — air, soil or water 
— it enters. Waste also travels. An 
unknown amount has found its way to 
developing countries and Eastern Europe. 
Among the revelations in East Germany 
after the collapse of hard-line communism 
was the country’s role as a garbage dump 
for its neighbor countries. The Third World 
is even more ill-equipped than Eastern 
European countries to deal with toxic 
waste. Few developing countries have 
established the basic foundation of a haz- 
ardous waste management system. Most 
have no regulations, nor trained man- 
power, and no facilities capable of treating 
and disposing of hazardous wastes. Yet, 
over the years, a disturbing trend has 
emerged: developed-country industries 
have resorted to exporting hazardous 
waste for disposal in Third World coun- 
tries. The extent of the problem is more 
massive than previously thought. A study 


Most countries still rely on land 
disposal methods for their hazardous 
Wastes. (nities UL 98S UepeticentsoL 
solid waste is now dumped into 6,000 
landfills. This number is shrinking 
fastwin the paststive years,.5,000 
dumps have been closed; by 1993 
some 2,000 more will be filled and 
shut. In addition, many waste dis- 
posal sites are environmental time 
bombs that need remedial action. 
Several hundred cases of groundwater 


Sees 


by Greenpeace lists 115 shipments of toxic 
waste during 1986-88 that were sent to 
Latin American and African countries. In 
some cases, the dumping was the result of 
legal contracts by Third World companies 
or governments accepting waste in 
exchange for hard cash. In other instances, 
hazardous wastes have been dumped ille- 
gally. Hazardous waste dumping in some 
African countries has raised widespread 
concern. 

Recently, countries have taken action to 
halt the indiscriminate dumping of haz- 
ardous wastes. A global convention was 
signed in Basle, Switzerland in March 
1989, by over 30 countries to ban waste 
exports to countries that lack the legal, tech- 
nical and administrative capacity to handle 
them. This agreement does not mean an 
end to the commerce of toxic waste. But it 
has signalled the international will to better 
control the menace hazardous wastes pose 
to the welfare of our environment and to the 
health of all the world’s peoples. 


contamination by chemicals leaking 
from unsafe landfills have already 
been reported. The cost of the clean- 
up is awesome: $1.5 billion for the 
Netherlands; $10 billion for West 
Germany; and $20-$100 billion for 
the United States.“* Other careless 
dumping has exposed people directly 
to hazardous chemicals. At Love 
Canal, near Niagara Falls, homes were 
built on a former dump containing 
pesticides, chemicals and sludge. 


A growing mess? 


The voyage of the “Pelicano” that 
sailed around the world for two years, 
seeking a port that would accept its 
cargo of 14,000 tonnes of toxic ash is a 
stark symbol of what waste problems 
have become. And future trends pro- 
vide no relief in sight. The likely sce- 
nario for the next 40 years? Developing 
countries will be responsible for more 
than 90 per cent of the world’s new 
population. This alone will increas- 
ingly shift the responsibility for global 
waste generation toward poorer coun- 
tries. Since most of them are ill- 
equipped to confront this massive 
problem, say experts, further trashing 
can be expected. 


ote aRe: 


THE MAIN 
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... Lhis we know, the earth does not belong to man; 


man belongs to the earth. All things are connected like the 
blood which unites a family. Whatever befalls the earth, 
befalls the sons of earth.... Whatever he does 
to the earth, he does to himself.” 


Chief Seattle of Washington States Dwamish Tribe, 
in an 1855 letter to President Franklin Pierce. 


s seen in Part One, the extent of 

the environmental crisis is awe- 

some. But not all people are 
equally responsible for the present 
destruction. Much more environmen- 
tal damage, say experts, occurs at the 
hands of the one billion ultra-rich peo- 
ple and the one billion impoverished 
people than the other three billion in 
between.” This chapter focuses on 
some of the root causes of the most 
destructive patterns: affluence and 
waste, population growth and poverty, 
and the urban explosion. But first, it 
explores the legacy of the industrial 
revolution. 

Throughout the 20th century, 
industrialization seemed to be the only 
path toward a diversified, modern 
economy. It offered developed and 
developing nations solutions to 
poverty, poor health, unemployment 
and, eventually, to population growth. 
Yet it also carried a price. In the name 
of progress, smokestacks have pumped 
noxious gases into the atmosphere, fac- 
tories have dumped toxic wastes into 
rivers and streams, forests have been 
stripped, lakes poisoned with pesti- 
cides, underground water supplies pol- 
luted. For decades, scientists and 
philosophers have warned of the possi- 
ble consequences of all this. No one 
really paid much attention. Now, there 
is an urgent need to take a close look 
at the factors behind the threatening 
collapse of earth’s life-support systems. 
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THE LEGACY OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


ustainable development, say 

anthropologists, was the original 

human economy. For centuries, 
people and communities have lived this 
way intuitively, trying to strike a bal- 
ance between needs and resources. In 
traditional societies, rights to hunt and 
fish certain areas were carefully con- 
trolled, and conserving stocks was a 
matter of common interest. Some have 
argued that pre-industrial people lived 
sustainably because they had to; if they 
did not, if they expanded their popula- 
tion beyond the available resource base, 
then sooner or later they starved or had 
to migrate.” 


With the Industrial Revolution 


came problems that took on new 
orders of magnitude. Since then, 
human population has grown eightfold 
and the volume of goods traded inter- 
nationally has increased 800 times. 
Energy use has risen by a factor of 80, 
while the world’s industrial production 


From a sustainable to an unsustainable world 


The sustainability of our ancestors’ way of 
life was supported by a particular conscious- 
ness regarding nature: the people were spiri- 
tually united to the animals and plants on 
which they lived; they were part of nature. 
Rights were carefully matched with duties. 
The era of this original sustainability eventu- 
ally came to an end, with the development of 
trade and cities. A different consciousness, 
sustaining this new mode of life, emerged. 
The earth and its creatures came to be con- 
sidered the property of humankind. In this 
world, humans emerged as the masters of 
nature, which they dominate and control. 
Breakthroughs in science and technology 
have strongly reinforced this view. 


In today’s world, this consciousness is 
embodied in two different forms: in the 
developing and the industrializing world, 
it is represented by the drive to develop at 
any environmental cost, including the cre- 
ation of industrial areas that have become 
major centres of pollution. In the industri- 
alized world, unsustainable development 
has generated wealth and comfort for 
about one-fifth of mankind at an espe- 
cially high environmental cost. Implicit in 
both cases is the belief that natural sys- 
tems are limitless and almost indefinitely 
tolerant — one of the strongest environ- 
mental myths. ?) 


has increased more than 100-fold in 
the last century.” But, much of this 
spectacular growth was achieved at the 
expense of the environment. 

Since the mid-18th century, human 
activities have increased the atmo- 
spheric content of carbon dioxide by 
27 per cent, as a result of burning fos- 
sil fuels and clearing forests. Methane 
levels have doubled, while the concen- 
tration of ground-level ozone increased 
22 times. The 20th century has magni- 
fied even more the destructive patterns 
initiated in the previous century. More 
people have been born, and more 
hectares of land have been cleared in 
the last 90 years than in all of previous 
human history. The consumption of 
natural resources, pollution and land 
abuse that has resulted from this post- 
industrial population boom has led to 
a continuing destruction of our planet, 
with global, regional, national and 
local consequences. “ 


AFFLUENCE AND WASTE 


ising numbers are often singled out 
as the major culprit in the mass 
environmental destruction en- 
countered in most countries. The pop- 
ulation problem, the argument goes on, 
focuses on the poor countries. Indian 
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laborers plowing marginal lands, 
African nomads overgrazing sensitive 
rangelands, or poor Latin American 
peasants slashing-and-burning their 
way through the forest are held 
accountable for much of the destruc- 
tion. There is little doubt, as examined 
later on, that rapid population growth 
creates huge problems for poor coun- 
tries, and seems to explain why most 
seem unable to escape poverty. 

But crude numbers of people, or 
population density, represent only one 
side of the equation; the impact people 
have on the life-support systems and 
resources of the planet is just as signifi- 
cant. The one billion rich people of the 
world may have very low population 
rates, but their lifestyles are such that 
they may actually do more damage to 
the global environment than the 4.1 
billion in developing countries.” The 
problem is not only a question of sheer 
numbers, but also the reckless way in 
which people have treated this planet. 

In this respect, it has been argued, 
industrialized nations have created a 
lethal situation for the entire world, 
by consuming a vastly disproportion- 
ate share of resources. With less than a 
quarter of the world’s population, citi- 
zens of affluent nations consume some 
three-fourths of the earth’s capital. 
These countries are overwhelmingly 
responsible for damage to the ozone 
layer, as well as roughly two-thirds of 
greenhouse gases. Their sustained 
demand is largely responsible for the 
world’s extensive fisheries collapse. 
And their agricultural technology is 
ruining soils and draining supplies of 
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underground water around the world. 
While in the developing world envi- 
ronmental destruction affects people, 
in the developed world, the by-prod- 
ucts of affluence (acid rain, thinning of 
the ozone layer, buildup of greenhouse 
gases, toxic wastes) are endangering the 
whole planet. 

Aristotle may have sensed it some 
22 centuries ago when he declared that 
“the avarice of mankind is insatiable,” 
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launching a debate that has raged ever 
since among philosophers over how 
much greed there is in human hearts. 
A case at hand: in our affluent soci- 
eties, there never seems to be enough; 
consumption is the rule, with everyone 
judging their status by who's ahead of 
them and who's behind. 

Affluence has its price: garbage. 
With less than 25 per cent of the 
world’s population, developed nations 
were responsible in the mid-’80s for 
75 per cent of the world’s 2.5 billion 
tonnes of waste. Several reasons 
account for so much waste. Reusable 
goods, for instance, have been replaced 
by throw-aways such as plastics, syn- 
thetic resins and fibres. Planned obso- 
lescence guides production, and 
packaging is the essence of the prod- 
uct. As a result, it all ends up in the 
dump. Each year, Japanese consumers 
use 30 million disposable single-roll 
cameras, and Americans throw away 
16 billion disposable diapers, 220 mil- 
lion tires, and enough aluminium to 
rebuild the entire U.S. commercial air- 
line fleet every three months.” 


On average, a typical resident of the 
industrialized world uses 15 times as 
much paper, 12 times as much fuel, 10 
times as much steel, and generates 
about 10 times as much garbage as a 
resident of the developing world.” 
Waste is no laughing matter: burning 
it releases dangerous gases into the air, 
dumping it in landfills contaminates 
water, pollutes farmland and threatens 
human health. Such is the price rich 
industrialized societies have to pay for 
their unsustainable lifestyles. 

Of course, the other extreme — 
poverty — is no solution to environmental 
problems. Poverty and population growth 
among the destitute billion is damaging 
the environment in several ways. 


POPULATION GROWTH, POVERTY 
AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


he 20th century is experiencing the 

greatest revolution in human num- 

bers the world has ever seen. From 
an historical perspective, world popula- 
tion has more than tripled in this cen- 
tury. Overall, the world’s population, 
now 5.3 billion, is growing by about 180 
per minute, one-quarter million every 
day. Numbers of such magnitude have 
no precedent in human history. Between 
90 and 100 million people — roughly 
equivalent to the population of Eastern 
Europe or Central America — will be 
added every year during the 1990s. 

One especially disturbing feature of 
this growth is that over 90 per cent of 
it will take place in those countries and 
regions least able to support it. Several 
developing countries will double or 
triple their populations over the next 
50 to 60 years. 

Of all things on earth, people are 
the most valuable asset. Yet, the 
momentum of population growth 
today, coupled with poverty and unfa- 
vorable economic conditions, has trig- 
gered destructive patterns: trees are 
being cut for fuel and food, grasslands 
overgrazed by livestock, and croplands 
overplowed by desperate farmers. 
During the 1990s, these pressures will 
reach critical levels. 


On a local or national scale, there is 
considerable evidence that rising num- 
bers are outstripping the capacity of a 
number of developing countries to pro- 
vide for the well-being of its citizens. 
More people need more food, fuel, 
shelter, clothing and the other necessi- 
ties of life. Such pressures deplete natu- 
ral resources faster than they can be 
renewed, reducing productivity and, 
hence, undermining development. 

Also in many countries, notably in 
Africa, rapid growth of population 
over the past two decades has been 
accompanied by a steady decline in 
standards of living, as measured in per 
capita incomes. It has also been 
matched by a decline in the quality of 
life, as measured by such indicators as 
per capita availability of food and 
nutrition, drinking water and sanita- 
tion. These facts raise difficult ques- 
tions about the implications of 
continuing rapid population growth 
for the sustainability of natural 
resources and quality of life. 

Poverty is another major offender. 
In most developing countries, environ- 
mental problems and poverty are often 
inseparable. The relationship of 
poverty to environmental decline was 
first captured by the late Prime 
Minister of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 
Poverty, she explained, is the worst 
form of pollution, forcing villagers and 
slum dwellers to destroy the renewable 
resources on which their future 
depends. Indeed, much environmental 
degradation in poor countries is the 
result of the desperate search of the 
poor and the landless for such basic 
needs as food, water, fuel and fodder. 
Being by-passed by development pro- 
cesses, they have nowhere else to go 
but deeper into the forests and farther 
up the slopes to fragile, less productive 
soils. Hence, the phenomenon of 
marginal people in marginal environ- 
ments. The results are soils being 
washed away, deserts spreading, genetic 
and wildlife resources in jeopardy, and 
scarce water resources. In their struggle 
for survival, poor people are destroying 
the resources they will need tomorrow 
in order to survive today. In the end, 
both the quantity and the quality of 
the natural resource base steadily 


declines.” And this environmental 
damage exacerbates poverty and popu- 
lation growth. 

Thus, the projected growth of the 
population in the developing world is 
likely to be the dominant factor affect- 
ing virtually every aspect of human 
and social development, natural 
resource and environmental manage- 
ment, and economic progress over the 
next half century. 


THE URBAN EXPLOSION 


ustained population growth also 
means the continued development 
of mega-cities, with rising pollu- 
tion pressure on rivers and estuaries 


and poorer air quality — hence, the 
urgent need to manage urban growth 
in a sustainable way. The maturing of 
youthful populations also means mas- 
sive growth of the labor force and the 
need for jobs — again, particularly in 
urban areas. 


A world of cities 


The developing countries are facing 
an urbanization explosion never seen 
before in history. The numbers are 
staggering. In 1950, there were 285 
million people living in cities of the 
Third World. By the end of this cen- 
tury, this figure will have swollen to 
about 2 billion people. Experts predict 
that by that time, the urban population 


Cities: a blessing or a burden? 


Because historically, the city has acted as 
an important growth pole of social and 
economic development, urbanization has 
usually been perceived as a blessing rather 
than a burden. Even in the developing 
world, urban areas act as engines of 
growth. Cities represent major consumer 
markets. They also process food and manv- 
facture the inputs, the tools and equipment 
needed for agricultural production. 
Actually, cities and towns account for 60 
per cent of the developing countries’ GNP 
and for 80 per cent of its growth. 

But growing urbanization also implies 


enormous challenges and huge investment 
and maintenance requirements — all of 
which Third World cities can ill afford, par- 
ticularly in terms of water supplies, waste 
disposal, transport, energy and housing, as 
well as provision of health and education. 
The swelling demands from urban dwellers 
further strain the environment and the abil- 
ity of urban infrastructure to manage it: 
rivers, estuaries, and coastal zones are pol- 
luted by sewage; groundwater resources 
are threatened by uncontrolled dump sites. 
More often than not, the end-result trans- 
lates into greater urban misery. 
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of developing countries will be almost 
double that of the developed... by the 
year 2025, it will be almost four times 
as large. Most of this growth will be 
the natural increase of populations 
already in the cities; the remainder will 
come from rural-urban migration. 
Nowhere will this explosion be more 
evident than in large cities. Over the 
next decade, the number of cities with 
over 5 million inhabitants is expected 
to reach 48, of which 37 will be in the 
developing countries. By then, all but 
three of the world’s biggest cities will 
be in the Third World. To have an idea 
of what that means, based on global 
average, every day, a city of 10 million 
inhabitants consumes 6,250,000 
tonnes of water, 20,000 tonnes of 
food, 95,000 tonnes of fuel, and gener- 
ates 5 million tonnes of waste water, 
20,000 tonnes of solid wastes and 9.4 
tonnes of air pollutants! 


Mega-cities of tomorrow 


The problem of inadequate shelter is 
universal and can be found in both the 
developed and developing world. 
Worldwide, more than 1 billion people 
lack adequate shelter, but it is in the 
cities and towns of the developing 
countries where the shelter conditions 
are the most appalling. Most of the 70 
cities in the Third World have sizeable 
squatter settlements and, in most, slum 
dwellers and squatters already make up 
50 to 75 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion."” But more importantly, slums 
and shantytowns are increasing at twice 
the rate of the cities themselves, and 
four times faster than world population 
growth. As a result, by the year 2000, 
experts predict that the close to 1 bil- 
lion people in the developing world 
alone will be living in such colonies. 
The cities of the future may not be of 
brick, cement or glass, but of wood, 
tin, clapboard and clay." 

In terms of urban growth, major 
tepional differencess exists Uatin 
America already has large urban areas, 
but the lowest rate of urban population 
growth. Asia comes next, although it 
has in real terms the largest number of 
urban dwellers. This trend is likely to 
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persist, as nearly half the world’s 55 
largest cities projected for 2000 will be 
in Asia. Africa, especially East Africa, 
has the highest urban growth rate. 
Under the current rate of 5 per cent, 
Africa may expect to double its urban 
population every 14 years or so. In 
some East African countries, with rates 
of over 6.5 per cent, urban population 
could double within 10 years. 


Prospects and opportunities 


One of the main challenges of the 
90s will be to regulate urban growth, 
so that it can be turned into an asset 
for development instead of a liability. 
In order to achieve this, several require- 
ments must be fulfilled. The interna- 
tional community must strengthen its 


economy. 


capacity to assist developing countries 
in coping with urban development 
challenges and opportunities. 
Governments need to intervene 
through a variety of policy tools to 
promote secondary cities — which 
may absorb more of the inevitable 
urban growth — through tax and 
other financial incentives, and better 
transportation networks.” Because 
shelter problems are largely the result 
of misguided economic and social 
schemes, new housing policies are 
urgently required. Appropriate public 
sector measures affecting land entitle- 
ment and land markets are of critical 
importance to unleash the potential of 
the private sector in providing housing 
finance. Equally as important is the 
need to involve, from the outset, local 
communities in housing projects.” 
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Urban growth rates are multiplying the challenges already facing Asia's newly industrialized nations. 
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SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
— THE SOLUTION 


There is a growing understanding among 
scientists, ecologists and even ordinary people 
that modern civilization — that is our current 
organization of society and modes of production 
and consumption — is just not sustainable. 


lready our activities have degraded 

the soils of millions of hectares, 

and threaten to initiate, through 
the destruction of the rainforests, a 
mega-spasm of species extinction. All 
over the world, humans are mismanag- 
ing both the quantity and quality of 
water, and overexploiting ocean 
resources. Meanwhile, the greenhouse 
effect is building up and the ozone 
layer is being depleted. 

Yet, most experts agree that today’s 
pressures on the planet’s environment 
and resources are trivial compared to 
what they are likely to be 20 or 30 
years from now. In the long run, it is 
obvious that all countries have a com- 
mon vested interest in avoiding the 
destruction of the planet’s life-support 
systems. Profound changes are 
required in the way countries, devel- 
oped and developing, manage growth. 
In addition, there is a need to restruc- 
ture the global economy; development 
initiatives will have to change signifi- 
cantly, and much greater international 
cooperation is urgently needed. Unless 
the desire to ensure a sustainable 
future becomes a priority for all — 
national governments, ordinary citi- 
zens and the world community — 
experts fear that the ongoing destruc- 
tion of earth’s biosphere may well 
overcome efforts to improve the 
human condition.” 
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WHAT IS SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT? 


pecialists often use interchangeable 

terms like sustainable develop- 

ment, sustainable use and sustain- 
ability. Some have voiced criticism over 
the use of these terms because they are 
ambiguous and open to various inter- 
pretations. Indeed, what is sustainabil- 
ity) hatets to" bessustarncds 
Economists might stress economic 
growth and consumption levels. 
Biologists might argue that it is the bio- 
sphere that needs to be preserved, espe- 
cially Earth’s bio-capital. Sociologists 
might stress demands on the environ- 
ment that are culturally determined. 
Philosophers would include ethical con- 
siderations: what happens today carries 
implications for future generations. 
Despite their differences, however, most 
would agree that it requires the reduc- 
tion and reversal of the ongoing pro- 
cesses of environmental degradation.° 


FROM AN UNSUSTAINABLE 
TO A SUSTAINABLE WORLD 


oncerned about present and future 
environmentally destructive 
trends, the United Nations 


General Assembly established in 1984 
an independent World Commission on 
Environment and Development — 


also known as the Bruntland 
Commission, from the name of its 
chair, Prime Minister of Norway, Gro 
Harlem Brundtland — to assess the 
extent of the damage, and propose new 
forms of cooperation that would break 
out of existing patterns and policies. In 
its report, entitled Our Common Future 
and epib lished s tngelloG yet ae 
Commission called for sound and 
responsible management of the Earth’s 
resources and the collective future of 
all its creatures. The Report contains a 
number of valuable elements, espe- 
cially its documentation of the current 
state of various problems, and its 
recognition that major problems are 
closely interrelated. The environment 
and development crises, it points out, 
are intricately linked, and the solution 
can be found only by the common 
pursuit of sustainable development. 


a 


A reforestation project in Nepal helps to recover degraded mountain slopes and prevents further erosion. 
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Few publications in recent times have 
had the impact on worldwide public 
opinion and political thinking that Our 
Common Future has achieved. It has 
been widely debated and commented 
upon, and well popularized throughout 
the world. As a result, environment and 
development issues have moved to cen- 
tre stage in political and public debate. 
Already, national, economic, industrial 
and social policy changes are under way 
on a scale not seen before. 

Overall, the Commission concluded 
that signs of stress were accompanied 
by some signs of hope. The members 
called upon all nations of the world to 
adopt the following principles to guide 
their policy actions: 

Revive growth: Poverty is a major 
source of environmental degradation. 
Economic growth must be stimulated, 
while enhancing the resource base. 
Urgent action is needed to solve the 
debt issue and stimulate development 
assistance. 


Change the quality of growth: 
Revived growth must be of another 
kind in which sustainability, equity, 
social justice and security are major 
social goals. A major element of this 
shift includes a safe, environmentally- 
sound energy pathway. 

Conserve and enhance the resource 
base: Sustainability requires the conserva- 
tion of natural resources — water, forests, 
soils, biodiversity and clean air. Priorities 
should focus on reducing per capita con- 
sumption of resources and a shift to non- 
polluting processes and technologies. 

Ensure a sustainable level of popu- 
lation: Population policies should be 
formulated and integrated with other 
economic and social development pro- 
grams — education, health care and 
rising standards of living, especially for 
the poor. 

Reorient technology: Technological 
innovations are urgently needed in devel- 
oping countries. Their orientation must 
also be changed to pay greater regard to 
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Defining sustainable 
development 


Sustainable development has been the 
object in recent years of intense 
scrutiny. The World Commission on 
Environment and Development defines it 
as “development which meets the needs 
of the present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs.” Similarly, for the FAO sus- 
tainable development is the manage- 
ment and conservation of the natural 
resource base, and the orientation of 
technological and institutional change in 
such a manner as to ensure the contin- 
ued satisfaction of human needs for pre- 
sent and future generations. 

Others have come up with more or 

less similar interpretations. For some, 
sustainable development is a pattern of 
social and structural economic transfor- 
mations which optimizes economic and 
other societal benefits available in the 
present without jeopardizing the likely 
potential for similar benefits in the 
future. For others, sustainability is the 
ability to maintain productivity, whether 
of a field, farm or nation, in the face of 
stress and shock. Or it may be a type of 
development that maintains a particular 
level of income by conserving the 
sources of that income; the stock of pro- 
duced and national capital. 
Sources: Our Common Future, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987, p. 43; and 
The 1989 State of Food and Agriculture, 
FAO Agriculture Series, 22 (Rome, 1989): 
p. 66. 


environmental factors and costs. 

Integrate environment and eco- 
nomics: Decision-makers must be 
responsible for the impact their deci- 
sions have upon the environmental 
resource capital. They must focus on 
eliminating the sources of environmen- 
tal damage rather than the symptoms. 

Reform international economic rela- 
tions: Major changes in market access, 
technology transfer and international 
finance are required to help developing 
countries widen their opportunities, by 
diversifying their economic and trade 
bases and building self-reliance. 

Strengthen international coopera- 
tion: A high level of commitment is 
required by all countries and new 
dimensions of multilateral cooperation 
are essential to sustainable human 
progress. 
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OUR COMMON FUTURE: 
TRIBUTE AND CRITICISM 


he Commission identified three 
important realities: first, it recognized 
that Earth’s resources are in jeopardy 
as a direct result of current economic prac- 
tices. Second, that major development 
and environmental problems are closely 
interrelated. Third, that ecological exhaus- 
tion will increasingly feed back on the 
economy, both national and international. 

Tribute from the world’s press was, 
to a large extent, unanimous. The 
Washington Post hailed the Report as 
“One of the most ambitious and 
unusual programs ever devised for halt- 
ing the deterioration of the world envi- 
ronment.” For the International 
Herald Tribune, “it is the first major 
international report on the global envi- 
ronment to deal with economic devel- 
opment as an essential ingredient for 
the salvation of the earth’s biological 
support systems.” The Globe and Mail 
quoted: “The Commission, with its 
focus on sustainable development, 
makes a pitch to the world’s frequently 
disunited nations to clean their own 
houses and help clean each others’ in 
their own self-interest. Nobody says it 
will be easy; just crucial.” El Tiempo, 
one of Colombia's leading newspapers, 
sees it as an “ecological bible, a socio- 
political document that is both radical 
and definitive.” 

World leaders have also expressed 
similar views. For President Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe, “The Brundtland Report is 
like a breath of fresh air in a world pol- 
luted by poverty, hunger, disease, 
racism, industrial waste and the threat 
of nuclear annihilation.” President 
Kaunda of Zambia sees it as “an 
astounding document of great histori- 
cal importance.” For Canada’s former 
External Affairs Minister, the Right 
Honourable Joe Clark, “The Brundtland 
Commission has produced a blunt and 
clear report on the urgency of protect- 
ing our resources and environment.” 
The United Kingdom’s Ambassador to 
the UN, Sir Crispin Tickell, echoed, 
“The Brundtland Report is a compre- 
hensive and balanced attempt to ana- 
lyze one of the most important 
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management of Earth. 


problems facing the world today and 
points the way forward. Its basic mes- 
sage is one of hope, for it shows ways 
in which solutions can be found.” 
Critics, however, disagree. They 
contend that the report is grossly inad- 
equate. Its call for more and faster eco- 
nomic growth, they say, is misleading. 
There is no discussion of the view that 
the growth strategy has, by and large, 
failed to overcome poverty, nor is there 
any hint that the rich countries, or 
their outrageous lifestyles, might be 
responsible for some of the world’s 
worst environmental problems. The 
Report, they say, contains no sugges- 
tion as to the need for redistributing 
world wealth, or limits to growth. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SUSTAINABILITY 


or both economic growth and envi- 

ronmental improvement, the key is 

to manage the earth’s resources in a 
sustainable manner. But this calls for 
major changes in the ways in which 
the planet is managed. Two basic con- 
cepts underline, according to Our 
Common Future, the process of sustain- 
able management: first, the basic needs 
of humanity (food, water, clothing, 
shelter) must be met. This involves 
paying attention to the largely unmet 
needs of the poor. Economic growth is 


Meeting basic human needs with appropriate technology is the first step toward the sustainable 
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thus essential to create the wealth nec- 
essary to resolve environmental prob- 
lems and to raise large parts of the 
world from poverty.” 

Second, the limits to development 
are not absolute but are imposed by 
present states of technology and social 
organization. In other words, there are 
no limits to growth, because by adopt- 
ing sustainable policies of growth and 
development, developing countries can 
move beyond their present survival lev- 
els to the kind of security and prosper- 
ity enjoyed by the populations of the 
rich countries, without further degra- 
dation of the global environment. 

In concrete terms, sustainable devel- 
opment means helping developing 
countries invest in activities such as 
reforestation, agroforestry, water con- 
servation, and energy efficiency. But 
the concept is much broader than the 
protection of natural resources. It also 
includes human development, and this 
means investing in education, family 
planning, primary health services and 
better sanitation for all. Reducing debt 
and other pressures that force develop- 
ing countries to cash in their natural 
resources to earn foreign exchange 
must also be addressed.“ Another 
important condition for sustainable 
development is that environment and 
economics be merged in decision-mak- 
ing. Although economic and ecological 
systems are interlocked in the real 
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world, they remain apart in most of 
our institutions and activities. There is 
an urgent need for economic activity 
to account for the environmental costs 
of production, and to integrate envi- 
ronmental factors into the engineering 
of industrial products and processes. 

In the end, sustainable development 
must translate into local actions if 
there is to be any impact at all. At this 
level, the first requirement is for people 
to have access to information support- 
ive of sustainable development objec- 
tives. A second priority is the transfer 
of technologies for sustainable develop- 
ment. For example, techniques for the 
restoration of environments degraded 
by salinization, acidification and min- 
ing are well known, and have been 
used successfully for some time. A 
third condition involves the coordina- 
tion of activities at the national and 
international level. All these require- 
ments represent critical shifts. Can 
modern economies adapt to such 
major changes? Yes, say experts, as 
long as changes in societal values and 
goals, incentives and the decision- 
making process are introduced. 
International institutions must do their 
part, but so must governments and 
people. Such a shift will also require a 
desire and an ability from all societies 
to reflect continually on the values and 
objectives that guide their efforts.” 


ELEMENTS OF A STRATEGY 
FOR A SUSTAINABLE WORLD 


stablishing a sustainable relationship 
between people, resources, environ- 
ment and development hinges upon 
several commitments such as: 
¢ Tackling poverty and the debt issue 
¢ Planning the human family 
* Investing in people 
¢ Achieving food security and 
preserving soils and forests 
¢ Caring for biodiversity, water and 
oceans : 
¢ Making sound energy choices. 

The following sections explore and 
sum up some of the policy changes 
needed to put the world on the path of 
sustainable development. 


Tackling poverty and the 


debt issue 


Much of the destruction and pres- 
sure on the environment in developing 
nations results from poverty, individual 
and national. The bad news is that 
poverty is increasing. Since 1980, 
things have gone from bad to worse for 
many Third World countries, espe- 
cially for those in Africa: economic 
development has slowed down, real 
wages have dropped, unemployment 
has increased and social services have 
been rolled back. Studies from the 
International Food Policy Research 
Institute show that between 700 mil- 
lion and 1 billion people remain 
trapped in the poverty cycle. Over half 
the world’s poor live in the populous 
regions of South Asia, East Asia and 
Indo-China. Poverty is also extensive 
in sub-Saharan Africa where about 280 
million people live on threshold subsis- 
tence. Most studies agree that signifi- 
cant poverty reduction cannot occur 
without sustained economic growth. 

The Brundtland Commission 
echoed this view when it suggested 
that a five-fold to ten-fold increase in 
economic activity would be required 
over the next 50 years in order to meet 
the needs and aspirations of a burgeon- 
ing world population as well as to 
begin to reduce mass poverty. Known 
as the ‘growth imperative,’ it is 


expected to translate into a colossal 
burden on the ecosphere. Yet, there are 
very few other alternatives. Unless 
poverty is significantly reduced, say 
experts, there really is no way to halt 
the decline of earth’s basic capital: its 
forests, soils, species, fisheries, waters 
and atmosphere. Because a bankrupt 
environment leads to a ruined econ- 
omy, this environmental damage 
would only reinforce poverty. 

The debt problem remains a major 
obstacle to economic and environmental 
improvements in developing countries, 
particularly those in Africa and Latin 
America. Unless such a difficult issue is 
resolved, those countries can hardly 
expect to focus on the pressing agenda 
of poverty and ecological decline. 

The total debt of over 100 develop- 
ing countries was $1.3 trillion in 1989, 
with the interest payments amounting 
to $43 billion a year.” Many Latin 
American and African countries are in 
arrears or have stopped repayments, 
largely because their economies are 
being caught in a vicious circle: 
squeezed between falling prices for 
their primary export products — raw 
materials and crops — on the one 
hand, and declining financial assistance 
on the other. 

Indeed, reduced earnings from 
commodity exports explain, to a large 
extent, why many developing coun- 
tries are unable to finance their debts. 
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Access and unmet needs in family planning 


Today, virtually all Third World countries 
are committed to limiting population 
growth. But the degree of political and 
economic support that family planning pro- 
grams enjoy varies widely. More vigorous 
efforts are required, especially in Africa 
and South Asia. One measure of unmet 
need is the percentage of couples who 
would practice family planning, if the 
means were available. In a majority of 
countries, 75 per cent of women surveyed 
said they did not want another child now 
or within a year. Yet the proportion of 
those who are not using family planning 
varies greatly. In most Asian countries sur- 
veyed it was between one-third and one- 
half; in Latin America and the Caribbean, 


Commodity prices peaked in the mid- 
1970s and have been falling ever since. 
Cocoa, tea, rice and sugar prices have 
tumbled to less than half their 1977 
level.® Minerals, jute and rubber have 
dropped by about 30 per cent.” In 
addition, the flow of money from rich 
to poor countries has been reversed. In 
other words, more money comes out 


of the Third World than goes in. Ten 
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between one-third and two-thirds; and in 
Africa, over 90 per cent in most countries. 
Unmet need is consistently greater in rural 
than in urban areas. 

To supply these unmet needs would 

require $2 billion to $4 billion more each 
year, on top of the $3 billion currently 
spent on birth control measures; but it 
would go a long way to stabilizing world 
population at an earlier and lower level. In 
real terms, such an investment would be no 
more than the equivalent of a day’s mili- 
tary spending worldwide. 
Sources: CIDA, Development, Population 
Research Review, 1989, p. 29; and N. 
Myers, “People and Environment,” People, 
17, 1 (1990): p. 4. 


years ago, a net $40 billion flowed 
from the rich countries to the develop- 
ing nations. Today, taking into 
account loans, aid, repayments of 
interest and capital, the poor countries 
are transferring as much as $60 billion 
and the figure keeps increasing.” 
Such massive transfers could only be 
achieved by rolling back their own lev- 
els of consumption and growth, and 
by exploiting their limited resource 
capital. In the 37 poorest countries, 
spending per head on schools has 
fallen by about 25 per cent. Health 
spending per person has declined in 
more than three-quarters of African 
and Latin American nations."” 

Clearly, the Third World’s debt 
payments will have to be lightened or 
postponed. As first priority, the 
decline in social spending must be 
stopped, through debt relief measures 
and, in many cases, greater assistance. 
The best way of doing that seems to 
be using debt relief as leverage for win- 
ning environmental concessions. In 
exchange for foreign funds, the devel- 
oping nations would agree to curb 
deforestation and adopt other respon- 
sible environmental policies. 


Lessons in population 


Countries that have been able to control 
rapid population growth typically have 
three things in common: an active national 
population education program backed by 
a firm government commitment, widely 
accessible family planning services, and 
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widespread improvements in standards of 
living — especially those affecting the edu- 
cation and lives of women and children. 
Sources: L.R. Brown, “A Global Action Plan,” 
People, 17, 1: p. 38; and CIDA, Development, 
Population Research Review, 1989, p. 28. 


Planning the human family 


Growing numbers of people are 
exerting serious pressures on the envi- 
ronment by chopping down forests, 
overgrazing grasslands and overplowing 
croplands in a desperate effort to feed a 
growing number of people. Policies to 
bring down fertility rates could make a 
difference of billions to the global popu- 
lation next century. It would also help 
broaden the options for future genera- 
tions. What needs to be done? The 
answer is surprisingly simple. Indeed, if 
there is a single key to population con- 
trol in developing countries, experts 
agree, it lies in improving the social sta- 
tus and lives of women. Better and more 
widespread female education improves 
womens status, mother and child health, 
and family planning use. “”’ 

‘Tf you educate a man, you educate 
an individual. If you educate a woman, 
you educate the whole family.” 

— Mahatma Gandhi 

In practice, this means redirecting 
development assistance in favor of ini- 
tiatives which directly benefit women, 
such as education, health, family plan- 
ning and employment opportunities. 
In order to secure progress in family 
planning, new forms of birth control 
are desperately needed, and a few are 
slowly appearing. Ultimately, slowing 
the population growth rate will depend 
on the ability of family-planning 
experts to create specific programs for 
different societies, and even for differ- 
ent segments of societies. 


Investing in people 


Investing in people is critical to 
development and is one of the central 
lessons of the experience of successful 
nations. It has been proven, over and 
over again, that people’s creativity can 
be turned into an asset. Investments in 
human resources, through better edu- 
cation, health, family planning and 
greater opportunities for women, 
improve the quality of life of all and 
provide for rapid economic develop- 
ment. It can also reduce significantly 
the environmental crisis. In fact, there 
is no other sphere of development, say 
experts, where investment can make 
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such a major change, both in the pre- 
sent and the future." 

Recent research studies confirm that 
returns on human development can 
indeed be high. Returns to primary 
education reach 43 per cent in Africa, 
31 per cent in Asia and 32 per cent in 
Latin America. Social returns from 
female literacy are even higher — in 
terms of reduced fertility, reduced 
infant mortality, lower school dropout 
rates, improved family nutrition and 
lower population growth." 


Achieving food 
security and preserving soils 
and forests 


Food security: 
the big question mark 


So far, in global terms, the struggle 
to keep food production ahead of pop- 
ulation growth has been won, but the 
fight is far from over. According to 
experts, world agriculture will need to 
increase output by at least 40 per cent 
by the end of this century just to keep 


pace with population growth. At the 
local level, negative trends have 
appeared in recent years. The FAO 
reports that per capita food production 
in the first part of the ’80s has been 
declining in a majority of countries, as 
a result of rapid population growth. 
The hardest-hit region is Africa, where 
out of 43 countries, 25 experienced a 
drop in per capita cereal production. 
But Latin America’s performance was 
no better, with 17 countries out of 23 
experiencing samsetback=) These 
deficits have so far been met by match- 
ing surpluses in the industrialized 
countries. But trends concerning 
imports are worrisome. Cereal imports 
by developing countries reached 20 
million tonnes in 1970. By 1985, they 
had risen to 69 million tonnes and are 
expected to total 112 million tonnes 
by the end of the century."® 

The transition to sustainable agri- 
culture requires concerted action by all 
(governments, international agencies, 
non-governmental organizations, com- 
munities and individuals) in favor of 
agricultural research and farm support 


services, better prices for food crops, 
and rehabilitation of degraded land. It 
also requires promoting sound agricul- 
tural practices, better water and irrigation 
management, and alternative fuels. 
There is really no other sustainable 
alternative. Imagine, says Worldwatch 
Institute, trying to meet the food needs 
of eight billion people — nearly three 
billion more than the current popula- 
tion — with 960 billion fewer tonnes 
of topsoil and one billion fewer trees. 
That, in essence, will be the dilemma 
faced by society if current rates of soil 
erosion and deforestation continue 
unabated for the next 40 years. “” 


Protecting forests 


The world’s forests, as seen in 
Chapter Three, are in bad shape. Yet, 
many tropical countries, plagued by 
debt, weak economies, and having to 
cope with burgeoning populations, see 
few alternatives to clearing forests as 
ways to earn quick foreign exchange, 
to spur regional development, or to 
open new areas of settlement. 

Only vigorous efforts to preserve 
the remaining forests, and to plant bil- 
lions more trees each year, can reverse 
these worrisome trends. According to 
experts, trees need to be planted on the 
equivalent of 130 million hectares in 
order to meet growing needs for fuel- 
wood and wood products, and to pro- 
tect the land from soil erosion. 
Reaching this goal over the next 15 
years would require planting some 15 
billion trees annually. Besides helping 
meet basic economic and environmen- 
tal needs, such an extraordinary refor- 
estation effort is critical to a global 
strategy to slow climate change."® 


Caring for biodiversity and 


water resources 


Clearing land for agriculture has 
accelerated the rate of habitat loss and 
species extinction to levels not seen on 
earth for 60 million years. According 
to careful estimates, the world is losing 
100 species per day. Can steps be taken 
to slow this rate to sustainable levels? 
The answer, according to some experts, 
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is a guarded yes. Conservation, they 
say, must be coupled with economic 
development, especially in poor coun- 
tries facing rapid population growth. 
Linking conservation and development 
through the introduction of ‘national 
conservation strategies’ in countries 
which lack them is a first step. 
Development need not be viewed as 
incompatible with the preservation of 
genetic and species diversity. In Brazil, 
for instance, recent studies indicate 
that more income can be secured from 
harvesting natural forest products than 
from clear-cutting for timber and agri- 
culture.” Overall, one million people 
in the Amazon earn their living 
through small-scale farming, hunting, 
fishing, rubber tapping and nut gath- 


ering. Not only are these activities eco- 
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nomically justified, they also protect 
genetic resources and provide the 
indigenous people of the rainforest 
with a sustainable way of life.” 

Several organizations have proposed 
innovative strategies to cope with the 
spasm of extinction. In 1988, Our 
Common Future recommended the cre- 
ation of an International Species 
Convention modelled along the lines of 
the Law of the Sea Convention. More 
recently, one of the boldest schemes has 
been submitted by IUCN — The 
World Conservation Union — along 
with The World Wildlife Fund for 
Nature and the United Nations 
Environment Programme. This strat- 
egy, known as Caring for the Earth 
drafted in 1991, stresses the essential 
interactions and linkages between eco- 
logical and human needs. There is little 
doubt that initiatives are urgently 
required, for, despite some efforts, the 
actions taken by governments and the 
international community to promote 
conservation and sustainable use of 
biological diversity have been largely 
inadequate.”” 

Global supplies of water are huge, 
but they are unevenly distributed and 
many countries face water shortages. 
Globally, perhaps two billion people 
live in areas suffering from chronic 
water shortages. Most of Africa, much 
of the Middle East and northern Asia, 
the western United States and north- 
western Mexico, parts of Chile and 


Argentina, and nearly all of Australia 
are areas of severe water deficits. Future 
prospects are alarming. Population 
growth alone will double water 
demand in at least half the countries of 
the world by the end of the century. 

But water crises can be limited if 
careful planning and sound manage- 
ment lead the way. Sound manage- 
ment practices are well known. Most 
of them rely on an integrated 
approach. Socio-economic objectives 
and environmental concerns are coor- 
dinated so that each sector — from 
human settlements, to industry and 
energy production, to agriculture, fish- 
eries and wildlife — receives its share. 
Within such a framework, the empha- 
sis is on increasing the efficiency of 
water use rather than on supply. Other 
elements include a better awareness by 
all, governments and citizens, increased 
international cooperation and greater 
involvement of communities in man- 
aging water resources. Predicting what 
is likely to happen if sound principles 
of water management are not vigor- 
ously implemented is all too easy. 
Cases abound of lakes and rivers that 
have become sewers, inhospitable to 
aquatic life. A lack of management 
efforts would spell more of the same... 
on a much grander scale.” 


Making sound 


energy choices 


Energy plays a crucial role in our 
lives. It cooks our meals, warms our 
houses, fuels our industries, and pow- 
ers our cars, trucks, trains and planes. 
In fact, affluence enjoyed by rich coun- 
tries rests largely on energy access: one 
fifth of the world’s population con- 
sumes more than 70 per cent of the 
world’s commercial energy. 

But energy is also a major culprit. 
Every year, energy use dumps more 
than 6.5 billion tonnes of carbon into 
the atmosphere, amounting to about 
1.3 tonnes of carbon for every man, 
woman and child on this planet. Our 
insatiable need for fossil fuels (coal, oil, 
natural gas) has created air pollution 
and acid rain, and is about to lead to 
the greatest global climate change this 


Oil, coal and gas remain the big three in 
terms of world commercial energy produc- 
tion and consumption. Oil dominates 
energy markets. In 1988, it accounted for 
about 40 per cent of world energy, while 
coal’s share was 30 per cent and gas 20 
per cent. Because of huge supplies and low 
prices, coal consumption is likely to 
increase by 40 per cent by the year 2000. 
Developing countries are expected to expe- 
rience the fastest growth and may soon 
consume as much coal as Western Europe. 
Unfortunately, coal is a dirty fuel: mining it 
ravages the land, burning it generates 
large amounts of pollutants. 

Hydro-power provides almost 7 per 
cent of global energy. Its potential remains 
largely untapped, mainly because such 
power plants require large investments and 
carry environmental costs. Small-scale 
hydroelectric power may prove to be a 
valuable energy source in developing 
nations. Nuclear power is significant only 
in the developed world, accounting for 65 


planet has known in millions of years. 

Given the needs of industrialization 
and rapid population growth, energy 
demands in the developing world will 
increase dramatically in the coming 
decades. According to present trends in 
energy consumption, the developing 
world’s per capita commercial energy 
demand in 2020 will be more than four 
times the level of 1980. With some help 
from the industrialized world, however, 
Third World countries could apply 
technical solutions that would promote 
economic growth while keeping energy- 
demand growth relatively low.” 

What, if anything, can be done to 
forestall or at least slow the world’s 
insatiable appetite for energy? A shift 
to energy conservation and efficiency, 
cleaner technologies, and the develop- 
ment of new and renewable sources 


The real energy crisis 


For most people, the real energy crisis is 
a shortage of fuelwood. Overall, some 
2.5 billion people worldwide depend on 
fuelwood, crop residues and dung for 
basic energy needs. Although most sub- 
sist at a low consumption standard, 
wood is becoming scarce, and overcut- 
ting has ravaged the environment. Some 
countries have made some progress in 
developing biogas, but the potential 
remains largely untapped. 


The world's sources of energy 


per cent of France’s electricity, 42 per cent 
in Sweden, 31 per cent in West Germany, 
23 per cent in Japan. The problems associ- 
ated with nuclear power include the risk of 
accidental contamination and the safe han- 
dling and disposal of radioactive wastes. 
Renewable energy sources — solar, 
geothermal and windpower — already 
make sizeable contributions in some coun- 
tries, generating up to 5 per cent of total 
energy in Australia, Austria, Canada, 
Denmark and Sweden. A number of devel- 
oping countries have also expanded 
renewable energy production in recent 
years in order to tap their indigenous 
energy supplies. Still, according to some 
experts, current economic and technical 
constraints will likely postpone a major 
global buildup of renewable energy pro- 
duction until sometime in the next century. 


Source: World Resources Institute, World 
Resources 1990-1991, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1990, p. 141-145. 


could make a world of difference. 
Raising energy conservation and 
efficiency, in both developed and 
developing countries, stands as perhaps 
the most promising option to counter- 
act the various risks associated with 
current global energy use. Studies have 
shown that the energy consumption 
per unit of output from the most effi- 
cient processes and technologies is one 
third to less than one half that of typi- 


cally available equipment. 


Savings and growth 


Increasing the energy and resource 
efficiency of industrial plants or com- 
munities adds up to greater competi- 
tiveness on world markets. From 1973 
to 1985, rich industrialized countries 
have collectively reduced their energy 
intensity — that is, the amount of 
energy used to produce a unit of gross 
domestic product — by a hefty 20 per 
cent.“ Some countries, like Sweden 
and West Germany, fared even better. 
Japan led the way with a 35 to 40 per 
cent drop in energy intensity. Greater 
energy efficiency in the developing 
world would buy time to develop 
renewable energy sources, such as solar 
and wind power, mini-hydroturbines 
as well as substitutes for fuelwood. 
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Saving energy 


Much can be gained from energy con- 
servation and greater efficiency. There 
are literally thousands of different 
devices that can improve energy effi- 
ciency in residential and commercial 
buildings, industry, transportation, and 
the electric utility sector. Experts agree 
that most of these improvements can be 
implemented much more economically 
than new energy supplies can be devel- 
oped. Houses and buildings can be 
equipped with more efficient lighting, 
appliances, and heating and cooling 
systems. New construction materials 
can also sharply reduce energy losses 
through windows, doors and walls. In 
industry, significant savings can be 
realized by using more efficient electric 
motors, new sensors and control 
devices. Transportation has become the 
largest drain on the world’s oil sup- 
plies. But technical potential exists to 
push fuel economy in cars to over 3.7 
litres / 100 km. 

Utility companies can play a major 
role in improving the efficiency of electri- 
cal generation. A 1985 survey by the 
world’s largest power utility, the 
Companhia Energetica de Sao Paulo in 
Brazil, estimated that a $2 billion invest- 
ment in energy efficiency would counter 
the need for 22 billion watts of generat 
ing capacity at the cost of at least $44 
billion by the year 2000! 
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PROBING THE 21” 
CENTURY 


“Through its action, or inaction, the 
world shall determine the planet’s future 
more thoroughly than has been the case for 


any generation in the past.” 


British biologist Norman Myers. 


AGENDA FOR THE 1990s 


new era, claim futurologists. Some 

even contend that the world is liv- 
ing the most important decade of this 
century, a period that will yield stun- 
ning technological breakthroughs and 
surprising shifts in political and mili- 
tary alliances. It is already amplifying 
emotions, they say, accelerating 
change, heightening awareness and 
compelling people to revise their values 
and institutions.” 

Although this interpretation is not 
shared by all, most agree that the next 
few years will be a crucial turning point. 
In this sense, the 1990s may prove to be 
the most decisive decade in humankind’s 
history. Of course, each generation has 
claimed that, but this time there is 
ample evidence that it is for real. 

What makes the 1990s so special? 
Several reasons in fact account for its 
importance; however, none is more 
important than the fact that this 
decade is likely to provide the world 
with a final window of opportunity, 


] he world stands at the dawn of a 
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before points of no return are reached. 
A lot of experts still believe it is possi- 
ble to choose the future for our 
planet. The preconditions are already 
in place, they say. The cold war has 
receded, exposing environmental 
degradation and poverty as the world’s 
great destabilizing threats. Science 
and technology can yield solutions to 
many of these problems. Reductions 
in military spending can increase 
available resources. Public and private 
organizations and institutions provide 
the mechanisms for taking action. 
And these positive developments find 
support in what seems to be a world- 
wide genuine public concern for the 
environment. 

This rather optimistic outlook 
comes also with some warning. 
Decisions and key processes must be 
set in motion as soon as possible. If 
major national and international 
efforts are not pursued in this period, 
most experts say, irreparable damage 
will be done to the world’s environ- 
ment, and the problems will prove 
increasingly unmanageable, expensive 
and dominated by crises.” 


PREDICTING THE FUTURE 


hat are the trends most likely to 
\W shapes the next eacenturys 

Foretelling the future is a risky 
business. Yet, despite uncertainties, 
experts say they now have a good 
understanding of some of the factors 
most likely to shape our future. 

The planetary picture of the 21st 
century that emerges from various 
attempts at probing the future is one 
with a human population that has 
more than doubled and with food sup- 
plies at odds with population distribu- 
tion. By the middle of the next century, 
the climate should be substantially 
warmer than it has ever been in history. 
Possible consequences of global warm- 
ing include changes in rainfall patterns, 
rising sea levels, and an increase in the 


number of hurricanes. Countries and 
regions will face acute water problems, 
a mega-spasm of species extinction, a 
drastic increase in the number of old 
people, burgeoning cities, armies of 
unemployed, and vast tracts of ruined 
lands.° These new concerns present us 
with challenges that are more global in 
scope than anything the world has 
experienced in the past. 

“If present trends continue, the 
world in 2000 will be more crowded, 
more polluted, less stable ecologically 
and more vulnerable to disruption than 
the world we live in now.... For hun- 
dreds of millions of the desperately 
poor, the outlook for food and other 
necessities of life will be no better. For 
some it may even be worse. Barring rev- 
olutionary advances in technology, life 
for most people on earth will be more 
precarious in 2000 than it is now.” 


Already, environmental refugees can 
be found in many countries of Africa, 
Asia, Central America and the 
Caribbean, including Haiti, the 
African Sahel, Ethiopia and El Salvador. 
Experts point to much of sub-Saharan 
Africa, Andes, the Caribbean and the 
Himalayas as areas on the verge of eco- 
logical collapse, moving rapidly into a 
downward environmental spiral. 


OPTIONS AND SOLUTIONS 


ut these predictions need not be 
true. Positive changes can reverse 
those trends. A few years ago, no 
one could have foreseen the depth and 
pace of change that swept the 
Commonwealth of Independent States 
and Eastern Europe. Similarly, the 
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world is not condemned to unsustain- 
able development: individuals, commu- 
nities, nations and regional groupings 
have shown throughout history that 
profound changes in values and behav- 
ior can take place on a massive scale.” 

Signs of hope confirm that there is 
at least as much reason for hope as 
there is for despair. Overall, national 
policies are changing, steps are being 
taken to address some of the critical 
issues, and a majority of international 
institutions have adopted sustainable 
development as their goal. Most 
importantly, all around the world, peo- 
ple are pushing environment issues 
onto the political agenda. 

As a result, progress has been made 
on the question of clean air, and action 
has been taken to reduce the depletion 
of the ozone layer. International con- 
ventions now regulate the dumping of 
toxic waste, long-range transboundary 
air pollution, and the management of 
oceans and regional seas. International 
cooperation has also progressed on 
other fronts: national programs 
launched under the International 
Drinking Water Supply and Sanitation 
Decade, and Health for All by 2000 
have led to substantial improvements. 
Such international cooperation can 
extend into many areas of industrial 
management, especially since industry 
is increasingly willing to assume envi- 
ronmental responsibilities. 


CIDA Photo: Virginia Boyd, Indonesia 


Sound urban management will help cities become 
assets fo development rather than liabilities. 
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Attempting to preserve 
the tropical forests 


Local and international efforts are being 
made to protect what remains of the trop- 
ical forests. One such effort resides in the 
International Tropical Timber Agreement, 
ratified in 1985. This agreement aims at 
promoting international trade in industrial 
wood and sound management of tropical 
forests. It does so by assisting producing 
countries to develop better techniques for 
reforestation and forest management, 
and supporting research and develop- 
ment in these areas. One of the innova- 
tive features of ITTO is that producing 
and consuming countries work closely 
together towards sustainable manage- 
ment of tropical forests. 

Source: World Resources Institute, World 
Resources 1990-1991: A Guide to the 
Global Environment, p. 108-09. 


Moreover, solutions are at hand. 
Considerable success can be achieved 
now by implementing already devel- 
oped strategies. There is an Action Plan 
for Tropical Forests, another to stop the 
spread of deserts, yet another to man- 
age ocean resources sustainably. Others 
tackle the difficult issues of population 
growth, scarce resources and biodiver- 
sity, and climate change. Options and 
potential solutions seem to exist for 
about every environmental woe. 

Technology can also be of great 
assistance in dealing with these issues. 
Already, some of the technologies that 
form the basis of ecologically sustain- 
able development exist. Great strides 
can be achieved in land and forest pro- 
ductivity at extremely low capital costs, 
through soil and water conservation 
techniques, agro-forestry, multiple 
cropping and organic fertilization. 
Technologies for the restoration of 
environments degraded by salinization 
and acidification have also been devel- 
oped for some time and have proven 
most successful on a regional scale. 
Techniques for the sound management 
of water resources have been used with 
considerable success. The real chal- 
lenge may reside, in fact, in adapting 
technological innovations to the spe- 
cific local conditions encountered in 
various environmental hot spots 
around the world. 

Some solutions are relatively inex- 
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Listening to the true caretakers 


One of the most promising signs of hope 
coming from the Third World is the birth of 
modern and active grassroots environmen- 
tal movements. In all three tropical regions 
(Asia, Africa and Latin America) people 
are coming together with solutions to pre- 
serve their environment. Forest dwellers, for 
instance, united recently to demand 
changes in the treatment of their home- 
lands. In Brazil, the rubber tappers, now 
formed into a union which is gaining politi- 
cal clout, are fighting back those that try, 
even by violence, to evict them from lands 
they have occupied since the early 1900s. 
In Sarawak, Malaysia, members of native 
communities have set up blockades to keep 
loggers from cutting vast tracts of forests 
over which they assert ancestral rights. Like 


pensive. Energy-efficient cookstoves 
save precious fuelwood; family plan- 
ning programs reduce population pres- 
sures and improve the quality of life, 
and, in many instances, close collabo- 
ration with developing countries helps 
them become self-sufficient.” All these 
things and more can be accomplished 
with means within our grasp. In short, 
leadership and bold initiatives can 
make a world of difference. 

Other solutions, such as energy-effi- 
cient and waste-reducing processes 
involve a new way of doing things. 
Changes in lifestyles fall into this cate- 
gory. This may require small changes 
as well as big ones — from individual 
changes to major public investments in 
energy production and efficiency. 

Even more important than technol- 
ogy is the popular support and political 
will required to enact such drastic 
changes. Let there be no illusions, say 
experts. Reversing the trends to earth's 
massive destruction will require a mobi- 
lization of political will and sacrifice 
unknown except in wartime. In addi- 
tion, there is a need for a quantum leap 
in international cooperation. Success 
also hinges on a concerted effort to 
change many current policies, to 
strengthen and multiply successful pro- 
grams, and to launch bold initiatives. 
The sum of these measures may amount 
to as big a change as the Industrial 
Revolution which has caused it. 


the rubber tappers, the blockaders are 
seeking an end to forest clearing. 

Local organizations have also devel- 
oped innovative alternatives. In India, a 
community group called Development 
Alternatives has been making bio-gas and 
portable metal cooking stoves. Its invest- 
ments in the research and development of 
appropriate technologies now amount to 
$1.2 million. In Kenya, women joined 
forces in search of a different kind of 
social justice. To reduce the burden on 
women, who are responsible for wood 
gathering, the Green Belt movement was 
launched in 1977. Green Belt has planted 
nearly 5 million trees in small wood lots 
across Kenya and has established over 
500 community nurseries. 


THE COSTS OF ACTION 
VERSUS INACTION 


ecause environmental problems are 

complex and require multi-faceted 

solutions, putting the world on the 
path of sustainable development will 
not be easy, nor will it come cheap. 
There is an urgent need to change val- 
ues, attitudes and behavior, to increase 
popular support and political leader- 
ship, to strengthen development initia- 
tives, and to restructure the global 
economy. As far as costs are concerned, 
major environmental organizations and 
research institutes have attempted, in 
recent years, to gauge the unmet con- 
servation needs in developing coun- 
tries. In most cases, these estimates 
include the capital needed to launch 
recovery programs, the labor to imple- 
ment them, the scientific know-how as 
well as measures of community pattici- 
pation. Although no one knows exactly 
what the actual cost will be, the toll is 
likely to be high. Recovery programs 
are always expensive and require large 
initial outlays. Between 1985 and 
1987, for example, the FAO spent 
$289 million on degraded African agri- 
cultural lands. The organization 
believes even larger amounts will be 
required over the next few years. For 
Colombia, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, 
Kenya, Madagascar, Nepal, Pakistan, 


Philippines and Zimbabwe, the total 
cost of recovery for upland watersheds 
and semi-arid lowlands has been esti- 
mated at over $1 billion for the years 
between 1987 and 1991.® 

Overall, the UN Environment 
Programme estimates that developing 
countries will need from $20 to $50 
billion each year of the 1990s to meet 
the environmental portion of their sus- 
tainable development programs. 
Others have come up with higher fig- 
ures. According to an estimate by the 
Worldwatch Institute, the global com- 
munity would have to invest about 
$775 billion in the next nine years to 
turn around adverse trends in four pri- 
ority areas: protecting topsoil from fur- 
ther erosion, reforesting the earth, 
raising energy efficiency and develop- 
ing renewable sources of energy, and 
cancelling Third World debt. This sum 
is equivalent to just under 10 per cent 
of annual world military spending.” 

Caring for the Earth is 1\UCN’s 
— The World Conservation Union — 
bold strategy for a sustainable world. It 
calls for action on many fronts and 
points out what individuals, businesses 
and NGOs can do toward that end. 
The sum required to carry on this 
strategy is estimated at $47 billion in 
1991, rising to $161 billion in 1992. 
The total for the decade would 
amount to about $1.28 trillion. 

These strategies are careful to point 
out that much of this expenditure will 
lead to savings, or will provide a suffi- 
cient return to justify the investment. 
For example, family planning services 
will reduce population pressures and 
health costs; increasing energy conser- 


Cost of action vs inaction ($US billions) 


Used here for topographical mapping, computer technology enables us to record and better 


understand our environment. 


vation and efficiency is sound business 
and recycling waste is profitable. 
Investments in conservation, like 
investments in health, family planning 
and education have long-term benefits. 
As people are beginning to realize, 
attempting such 

a recovery is nec- 
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billion a year. But corrosion damage 
alone caused by acidification is 
already estimated at $7 billion a year 
in 17 eastern States. In Europe, the 
cost of reducing sulphur emissions by 
55 to 65 per cent is estimated at up to 
$6.5 billion a year. In comparison, 
losses in materials and fisheries, and 
damage to crops, forests and human 
health is costing $10 billion a year." 
In 1980, the UN estimated that the 
annual losses in agricultural productiv- 
ity from desertification alone 
amounted to about six times what its 
plan to fight desertification would have 
cost annually to implement. And the 
$26 billion figure does not even begin 
to reckon indirect costs or the social 
and human costs of severe environ- 
mental degradation — famine, disease, 
civil unrest and massive dislocation. 
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Harvesting rubber in Malaysia. 


FINANCING SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 


ow are we going to pay for the 

clean-up of a world-wide mess? 

For one thing, industrialized 
countries are expected to meet all of 
their own environmental investment 
needs. Middle-income countries that 
are not highly indebted should be able 
to meet a substantial proportion of 
them. Low-income and _ highly 
indebted countries will need consider- 
able assistance to stop erosion, educate 
people, reforest the earth, stop deserti- 
fication, create new jobs, develop 
renewable energy and provide family 
planning to all who want it." 

In addition to current sources such 
as domestic investment and official 
development assistance (ODA), fund- 
ing for these environmental investments 
could come from a variety of schemes. 
A range of interesting ideas are now 
being discussed although some will 
require further study before their practi- 
cality can be proven. These include: a 
carbon emission tax, an international 
environmental levy, increased private 
sector investment as well as possible 
transfers from military budgets. 
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Debt-for-Nature Swaps — One of 
the latest conservation financing 
instruments, debt-for-nature swaps 
have evolved in response to the envi- 
ronment and debt crises in the devel- 
oping world. In such a swap, an 
indebted country exchanges foreign 
debt for a newly-created obligation, on 
which payments in domestic currency 


are used to fund an agreed conserva- 
tion program. Five countries have par- 
ticipated so far: Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, the) Philippines,seand 
Madagascar. The swaps so far have 
reduced external debt by almost 
$100 million, which is but a small 
dent in developing countries’ total debt 
of $1.3 trillion. But the proposal has 
considerable potential." 

Carbon Emission Tax — Proposals 
for such taxes rest on the principle that 
the polluter should pay. They include a 
global carbon surcharge, and coordi- 
nated national taxes on fossil fuels. Tax 
rates of 10 per cent on coal, and lesser 
rates on other fuels in proportion to 
their carbon dioxide release rates, would 
yield revenues of more than $25 billion 
a year. However, such taxes are unpopu- 
lar and controversial, and their applica- 
tion is subject to fairness and scrutiny."® 
According to another scheme, if a tax of 
$50 per tonne of carbon were levied 
worldwide, the total revenues would 
amount to $289 billion a year. Such a 
tax would raise the price of gasoline to 
consumers by 4 cents a litre and the 
electricity bill by 28 per cent. But it 
would also provoke, say its advocates, a 
surge in efficiency investments similar 
to the one that led to enormous eco- 
nomic benefits over the last decade.” 


The real cost of the arms race 


The real cost is lost opportunities: one 
minute and a half of the world’s military 
expenditures would be enough to fund the 
UN Environment Programme's budget for 
combatting pollution in the oceans. Five 
minutes would cover the cost of protecting 
endangered species from illegal trade. 
Half a day of expenditures on military 
budgets would take care of the Action 


Plan for Tropical Forests, bud- 
geted at $1.3 billion a year. 
Two days would release the 
resources to implement the UN 
plan to combat desertification 
evaluated at $4.5 billion a 
year. Funding the UN Water 
and Sanitation Decade in the 
‘80s would have cost $30 bil- 
lion a year or the equivalent of 
10 days of military spending. 
Meanwhile, the war in the 
Persian Gulf, according to the 
Pentagon, cost the U.S. budget 
between $500 million to $1 
billion a day! If such investments can be 
made in the name of war, surely pulling 
the resources required to put the world on 
a sustainable path should not be a prob- 
lem, provided there is a will to do it. 
Sources: GAIA Peace Atlas, 1988; J. 
MacNeill, “The Greening of World 
Politics,” International Journal, XLV, 1 
(1989-1990). 
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An International Environmental 
Levy — This would involve a contri- 
bution from all countries based on the 
percentage of GNP. It has been esti- 
mated that some $18 billion a year 
could be raised by a levy of 0.1 per 
cent of GNP. However, problems of 
compliance and participation would be 
as great as for emissions taxes. 

Levies on Trade — Some have come 
up with bold schemes. Such an example 
is the proposal to levy a one-per-thou- 
sand tax on currency markets. Such 
transactions reach $500 billion daily. Of 
these, 80 per cent are purely speculative 
in nature. Most are carried 
through the London, New 
York and Tokyo stock ex- 
changes. Such a tax could 
totally reimburse Third 
World debt in ten 
years at the most, 
interest included."® 

Private Sector 
Investment 
Ecological invest- 
ment is designed to 
generate private 
investments in con- 
servation. The service 
would be similar to 
that of an invest- 
ment bank, gather- 
ing long-term capital, 
favoring greater access to 
technology, and improving 
incentives for investments in sustainable 
development. This scheme would 
invest in projects that use biological 
resources sustainably and benefit the 
local population, while still offering ade- 


quate long-term returns to investors. “” 


CHOICES AND PRIORITIES 


iving in a sustainable world will 

require a massive shift of resources, 

anid major changes in individual 
and societal priorities and values. 
Clearly, some hard choices will have to 
be confronted, and new priorities 
established. One such policy issue 
involves using the vast sums of money 
invested in military expenditures for 
environmental purposes. 


Worldwide, nations spend nearly $1 
trillion a year on military security... 
more than $2.7 billion a day. The arms 
race — already the longest, largest and 
most widely spread arms race in 
human history — has been a major 
drain on the economic performance 
and development of most countries. It 
is a prime factor of the Common- 
wealth of 


Independent States' economic crisis, of 
America’s falling behind economically 
and of the failure of development, 
especially in Latin America.” 
Developing nations have been particu- 
larly active in this market, increasing 
their arms budgets fivefold in the past 
20 years. Some countries are spending 
more on their military than they are on 
education, health, welfare and the 
environment combined. A proportion 
of these expenditures could well be 
shifted to more productive purposes.?” 

However, it is highly unrealistic to 
expect that countries will cut totally or 
even in half their military expenditures 
in the near future. Taking into account 
present trends, IUCN has come up 
with a very innovative proposal. If the 
world military budget were cut by 5 
per cent in 1991 and up to 18 per cent 
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by the end of the century, this would 
release enough funds to provide the 
$1.2 trillion required for stabilizing 
population, reducing deforestation and 
conserving biodiversity, increasing 
energy efficiency, tree planting, pro- 
tecting topsoil on cropland and erasing 


Third World debt.” 


NEW MINDS 
FOR NEW TIMES 


a W the 21st cen- 


tury, say some 
experts, is less/a 
revolution of the 
Nieaticet hate 
regeneration of 
the minds. Build- 
ing an environ- 
mentally stable 
future requires some 
vision of what it would 
look like. “We have to 
illuminate our spirits,” says Ailton 
Krenak, leader of the Union of 
Indigenous Nations of Brazil. 

Many of the proposals for integrat- 
ing conservation and development 
require doing things more efficiently. 
In confronting such challenges, 
observers identify two areas of leader- 
ship: political leaders of the kind who 
can inspire their fellow citizens with a 
fiery sense of mission to save the 
planet; and intellectual leadership call- 
ing for scientists to probe present 
trends, formulate bold initiatives and 
redefine a new planetary conscious- 
ness, one in which ecological depen- 
dency and freedom are closely linked. 
In the end, the interdependence of 
problems and solutions requires that 
all nations come together to share their 
visions and efforts.) 

The drive for a sustainable world 
also requires bold new initiatives, such 
as improving the status and educa- 
tional opportunities for women and 
investing in people, through a renewed 
commitment to multilateral coopera- 
tion.” There is a need for new eco- 
nomic tools, new international laws, 


hat is required 
for survival in 
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- 


At the International Institute for Tropical Agriculture in Nigeria, scientists are working on a biological control program. 


new concepts of security, and more 
effective public participation in deci- 
sion-making. 

Clearly, lifestyles will have to change 
significantly. In the affluent world, 
there is now a growing awareness of 
the need to limit growth and con- 
sumption. There is also a recognition 
of the degradation which has resulted 
from ignorance and unsustainable 
consumption patterns. Such aware- 
ness should lead the rich countries to 
recognize their responsibilities and 
provide the financial and technologi- 
cal assistance required to support 
other regions of the world in choos- 
ing alternative patterns of growth.°” 

Among the best political systems 
the world has experienced is democ- 
racy, because it prizes freedom in all 
its forms. Two of its main character- 
istics, accountability of governments 
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and participation from communities, 
are key ingredients for both eco- 
nomic growth and environmental 
protection. In fact;;manyslocal 
groups and organizations have come 
up with initiatives driven by a global 
vision, while ensuring, at the same 
time, that projects address people’s 
real needs. 


Public opinion and 
awareness 


According to many, the root cause 
of the present environmental crisis lies 
in the fact that too many governments 
and people still tend to take the 
planet's renewable resources for 
granted. This situation calls for greater 
efforts to increase public knowledge 
and participation. Governments, vol- 
untary organizations and the media all 


have a duty to inform the public of 
these critical issues, especially about the 
links between environment, develop- 
ment and security. Global action 
requires the efforts of many, but ulti- 
mately public opinion is the major 
force that will shape and modify exist- 
ing policies. 

In these matters, individual responses 
will be essential, along with financial 
and personal sacrifices. Because only a 
global vision can save the earth, every 
individual on this planet must be made 
aware of its vulnerability and of the 
urgent need to preserve it. In the long 
run, no attempt to protect the environ- 
ment will be successful unless ordinary 
people, in both the developing and 
developed world, are willing to change 
their lifestyles. People must start doing a 
thousand things differently in their day- 
to-day lives. 
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CONCLUSION 


anaging the earth in a sustainable 
way is probably the greatest test 
facing humanity as it heads 
toward the 21st century. Rich countries 
must now develop their economies very 
differently than they have in the past. It 
presents a special challenge to develop- 
ing countries, who are anxious to catch 
up to the developed world but realize 
that there is a huge price tag for envi- 
ronmental degradation. For them, 
development will be more complex and 
more expensive than it was for the 
affluent countries. 
iitest992 UN Conference on 
Environment and Development in 
Brazil sheds new light on some of the 
complex issues and provides an occasion 
to review the many initiatives already 
under way. This Conference is an 
important step in a process — perhaps 
the world’s last in this decade — to 
change the course of development. It 
provides the international community 
with both opportunities and risks. Many 
in the South fear that the industrial 
nations of the world will fail to match 
the fine rhetoric of their leaders with the 
funds needed for getting the world on a 
path towards sustainable development. 
But money alone, they say, is not the 
answer. What is required is a real change 
in the nature of the relationship, a 
change in trading patterns and access to 
technology, so as to ease their debt bur- 
den and improve their terms of trade. 
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The future in large part depends 
on the way the world deals with the 
seriousness of a global-scale depletion 
of renewable resources. Doom and 
gloom predictions need not be true. 
Options, solutions and ways of 
financing them exist. The world has 
the means and the technology needed 
to help save tropical forests and pro- 
tect disappearing species, to reduce 
poverty and better plan the human 
family, to preserve soils, range-lands 
and fisheries, and to provide more 


food, contain climate change and con- 
trol regional and local pollution. 
Scientists believe the earth is capa- 
ble of meeting the challenges of the 
next century. Putting the world on 
the path of sustainable development 
will likely take decades rather than 
years, and will require leadership and 
considerable efforts and sacrifices 
from all. Failure to act decisively 
will ensure only that the problems 
become much more severe, the choices 


harder and their price higher. 


The future in large part depends on the way 


the world deals with the seriousness of a global-scale 


depletion of renewable resources. 
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Minister's Message 


he Americas present a rich tapestry of cultures, countries, traditions and 
resources. Shaped by people from all parts of the world, it is full of the 
energy and optimism of frontier societies. 

This anniversary year of Columbus’ voyage to America marks a watershed 
for our hemisphere. In the north, a Free Trade Agreement was signed, link- 
ing the Canadian, American and Mexican economies. In the south, the 
growth of democracy and the shift to free market economies point the way 
to recovery for debt-ravaged nations, opening the door for possible extension 
of free trade. 

Countries such as Mexico, Chile, Venezuela and Brazil are on the verge of 
take-off, where growing economies offer the potential for social progress, and 
prospects are bright for closer links of economic and development coopera- 
tion between Canada, Latin America and the Caribbean. 

Canada has a long history of relations in the region. Some of those ties 
pre-date Confederation: our Maritime provinces were trading in rum, fish 
and timber with the Caribbean islands as early as three centuries ago. New 
France had developed a similar trade pattern even earlier, and lasting links 
have also been forged between Latin American and Quebec communities, 
largely through the educational and medical work of religious and lay people 
from Quebec over the past century. 

There is every reason for Canada’s relations with Latin America and the 
Caribbean to become much closer, as global interdependence grows in the 
years ahead. So it’s important that Canadians learn more about the region’s 
history, its societies, and the trends that will shape its future... as well as the 
development efforts and needs of our very diverse neighbours - ranging from 
Brazil, the world’s eighth-ranking industrial power, to Haiti, the hemi- 
sphere’s poorest country and one of the world’s least-developed. 

I hope this issue of Development will help Canadians better understand 
the vast and varied hemisphere we share with the people of Latin America 
and the Caribbean... and see more clearly its problems, its potential, and the 


greater Americas we can build together. 


Mite 


Monique Landry 
Minister for External Relations 


and International Development 


Introduction 


COLUMBUS: 
CONTROVERSIAL LEGACY 


As Europe and the United States celebrate 


Columbus’ 500th anniversary of his first voyage to the 


New World, many in the Americas are pondering whether a 


celebration is appropriate for this anniversary. 


ot only his 
exploits at the heart 
of the dispute, but 


the man himself is the 


are 


subject of much contro- 
versy among historians, 
perhaps even more today 
than when he lived. 

Yet, his importance 
can hardly be ignored. 
Numerous places in this 
hemisphere bear his name: 
from Colombia, in South 
America, to the District 
of Columbia, USA; from 
the cities of Colén in 
Argentina, Cuba, Panama 


the dispute lie deep and 
opposing views about his 
legacy. In this year of the 
500th anniversary, these 
very different views of 
history are pitting com- 
munities against one 
another, natives against 
Europeans, and scholar 
against scholar. 

For some, Columbus is 
a hero and his voyage 
a triumph of human 
progress; for others, his 
legacy is one of domi- 
nation and coercion. 
According to the first 


and Peru, to Columbus, 
Ohio. For most Westerners, Columbus dominates the 
age of discovery and symbolizes the enormous reli- 
gious, political and economic changes that swept 
Europe during the 15th century. 

Radical scholars have attacked the heroic view of 
Columbus as a great explorer by portraying him as a 
second-rate adventurer and a brutal colonial admin- 
istrator ; a man, they say, driven, first and foremost, 
by the search for gold, whose legacy includes distrust 
and subjugation. But the controversy over Columbus 
extends well beyond the man himself. At the heart of 


Houghton Library, Harvard University 


interpretation,Columbus 
and the Europeans who followed him brought civi- 
lization to an immense and sparsely populated conti- 
nent, breeding into people a fierce desire for 
freedom. Advocates of the second school of thought 
believe that the indigenous peoples and their cultures 
were doomed by European arrogance, brutality and 
infectious diseases. And the notion of Columbus dis- 
covering America is nothing less, they say, than a 
Euro-centric version of history. America was never 
lost. In fact, it thrived and prospered long before the 
Europeans arrived. 
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“To some, especially in Latin America, Columbus 
represents the double-edged nature of much of human 
achievement. His legacy is mixed, for his deeds had a 
price. Because of the European discovery of the New 
World, entire peoples were decimated in the Americas 
as alien diseases, cultural shock, and sheer rapacity 
took their toll. Others were subjugated and enslaved. 
To them, Columbus’ acts amount not to discovery but 
to invasion. He is the archetype of the alien conqueror, 
the oppressor. ” : 

Whether Columbus is a hero or a villain, however, 
has more to do with morality than history. In real- 
ity, two worlds collided 500 years ago, and the 
region has never been the same since. From that 
point on, the Americas and Europe reciprocally 
influenced 
one another. 
Origimally. 
te agents! 
change were 
simple. There 
were horses 
and cattle, on 
which the Old 
World depen- 


ded for mobility and protein, but which were unknown 


in the Americas. There were corn and potatoes, native 
to the Americas, that quickly became essentials in 
Europe and Africa. Along with a host of other crops, 
these items of exchange helped create the web of 
interdependence that still drives our world today. 

Yet, for all its intensity, the Columbus controversy 
has little to do with 1492 and almost everything to 
do with the 1990s. The peoples of the Americas have 


been engaged in another major attempt to shape 
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their future, to find their place in the global economy 
of the 1990s, amidst renewed respect for democracy 
and human rights. 

For many people, especially Americans, ‘America’ is 
synonymous with the United States or, more gener- 
ally, the northern part of the hemisphere. In this doc- 
ument, the focus is on the other America: Mexico and 
Central America, South America and the Caribbean. 

This issue of 
Development is 
designed for 
all those who 
wish to have a 


broader under- 
standing of the 
region's progress 
and challenges. 
Part One spio- 
vides the reader 
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with some background 
information on geogra- 
phy and history, both 
of which are crucial 
to understanding the 
region. It also high- 
lights the Americas’ 
significant contribu- 
tion to the welfare of 
the world. Part Two 
introduces the major 
forces that have moulded 


well as those currently 
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the region’s development, as 
shaping its present course. Part Three sums up the 
major challenges and probes some of the future trends 
likely to influence the Americas in the 21st century. 


Se 


art 1: Understanding the Americas 
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THE AMERICAS 
MAGNIFICENT HERITAGE 


Under native kingdoms, architecture and 


culture blossomed — palaces were built, metallurgy 


was developed and sophisticated agricultural 


techniques matured. 


A LAND OF DIVERSITY 
AND CONTRASTS 


atin American and Caribbean 
countries share common features. 
The climates are primarily tropical 
and the majority of the land mass is 
located in the southern hemisphere. 
Poverty is widespread, especially in 
countries where the existence of dual 
economies is the norm rather than the 
exception. The nations of the Americas 
also share a history of European colo- 
nialism, and, for those original Spanish 
colonies, membership in a continental- 
scale culture of art, music, literature 
and religion, which binds the region 
together. Yet, these similarities aside, 
the Americas is a region of sharp con- 
trasts and profound differences. 
Countries differ according to size, 
population, and level of economic and 
social development. Brazil, for 
instance, covers 41 per cent of the 
region’s land mass, accounts for 35 per 
cent of the population and more than 
33 per cent of the entire GDP. At the 
other end of the scale are the small 
islands of the Caribbean with popula- 
tions of less than 100,000 inhabitants 
and highly vulnerable economies. The 
standard of living varies dramatically, 
with some countries (Mexico, Chile 
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and Brazil) newly industrialized, while 
others (Bolivia, Guatemala, Haiti and 
Guyana) are among the poorest of the 
developing world. Yet, the region as a 
whole is more industrialized and 
urbanized than either Africa or Asia, 
and its pace has proceeded rapidly in 
many places in the last half century.' 
Overall, the region comprises 45 coun- 
tries and territories, one-sixth of the 
Earth’s land mass and close to 450 mil- 
lion people. 


THE EMPIRES OF 
PRE-COLUMBIAN AMERICA 


hen Columbus landed in the 

Caribbean in 1492, little did he 

know that his discovery of the 
New World would eventually uncover 
civilizations thousands of years old, 
with wealth beyond the conquerer's 
wildest dreams. These cultures featured 
a high degree of urban concentration and 
sophistication unsurpassed by societies 
of comparable technology elsewhere in 
the world.’ 

The shock of these two cultures’ 
meeting would be so great that histori- 
ans have come to distinguish two peri- 
ods: before and after European 
conquest. The first refers to the highly 
complex urban societies that thrived in 
Mesoamerica and South America up to 
the 15th century. The second period 
accounts for much of Europe’s impact 
on these societies up to the 19th cen- 
tury, and on the U.S. up to the present. 


THE SOUTHERN 
CONTINENT 


ivilization came first to Peru. 
Rivers that ran down the western 
slopes of the Andes eventually cut 
across the coastal desert to the Pacific. 
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The Americas refers to the land mass south of the 
United States’ border with Mexico. It is generally 
divided into three regions: Middle America — from 
Mexico through Panama — South America, and the 
islands of the Caribbean. 

South America is the giant in this part of the 
world. The continent is dominated by the Andean 
Cordillera, a mountain chain, that has shaped conti- 
nental and global climate, transportation and eco- 
nomic development. The Amazon basin and its many 


Antigua & Barbuda 


* Martinique 


Barbados 


Trinidad 
& Tobago 


Panama 


_ Ecuador 


Argentina 


- Uruguay 


tributaries form the largest lowland of the continent. 
The Amazon basin as a whole is as large as the con- 
tine ts United States, covering more than 5 million 

and carrying about one fifth of all river water 
; it world. 

Central America unites the two huge land masses of 
North and South America. Wet forested lowlands and 
a series of highlands, with volcanic peaks and smal- 
scale basins, define the region from Panama to 
Guatemala. Volcanic activity in this part of the world is 


French Guiana 


Brazil 


intense. There are over 80 volcanoes, some 30 of 
which are still active. 

From Venezuela to the Yucatan peninsula, the vol 
canic and coral islands of the Caribbean form a chain 
that encircles the sea and seems to link the 
Americas. These are the Lesser and Greater Antilles, 
which are made up of many countries and territories 
— Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Barbados, 
Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, and 
Trinidad and Tobago. 
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The early inhabitants of the region 
learned of these fertile lands. 
Archeological records show that as 
early as 2400 BC, irrigation was prac- 
tiseds By 1750 BC, farmers-inithe 
lower Rimac Valley built a canal six 
kilometres long that quadrupled the 
amount of arable land 
previously available. 
With the spread of 
agricultural knowl- 
edge throughout the 
Central Andes, 
population 
creased in size 
and gathered 
into larger com- 
munities. By 
1400 BC, a new 
cult had cultur- 
ally integrated 
much of Peru’s central 
region. Twentieth century 
scholars would call its adepts 
the Chavin, after a religious 
centre found in a remote 


iin 


Polychrome ceramic 
vessel. Nazca culture, 


A.D. 200 - 800, 
Peru 


Valley eo tthewcasternuslopesmot 
the Andes, near where the town of 
Chavin de Huantar would be built 
much later. The Chavin appeared to 
establish themselves first by con- 
quest, but gradually they came to rely 
more on the force of their ideas and 
their organizational skills. 
But, at the height of its 
power, the Chavin 
world began to 
crumble. Historians 
still have very little 
evidence as to why 
the first American 
civilization ended, 
or what happened 
to the Chavin 
themselves. The 
Chavin empire 
would soon be fol- 
lowed by other king- 
doms, but its in-fluence 
would permeate all the sub- 
sequent civilizations in that 
part of South America. 


The First Americans 


Ancient Civilizations 


all 


Olmec 2000BC-400BC 


Chavin 9OOBC-200BC _ 
= 


|] Maya 1700BC-1550AD 
DB) Aztec 13008C-1550AD 
BD inca 1476BC-1534AD 


The precise date of the arrival of humans in 
the Americas is still clouded in uncertainty. 
According to most scholars, people migrated 
from Siberia to Alaska, probably some 
35,000 years ago. They seem to have been 
stranded in the northwestern sector of North 
America, for a long period of time, by thick 
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ice formations. When the glaciers 
retreated and valleys opened up, 
hunters and nomads began to fol- 
low the southward progression of 
game animals, spreading through 
Central America, again in a pro- 
cess that took thousands of years. 

South America was occupied by 
early humans some 10,000 years 
ago. Slowly, agriculture devel- 
oped. At first, cultivated crops 
were no more than a supplement 
in a diet based on game and wild 
plants. Gradually, improved vari- 
eties were developed. As agricul- 
tural knowledge spread, farming 
communities formed and popula- 
tion began to increase. By 2500 
BC, irrigation techniques were 
making farming more productive 
and maize was introduced from 
the Andes to the littoral. By the sec- 
ond millennium BC, the emerging 
pattern of society in the Americas 
was clear: scattered villages and hamlets, 
located near fields, formed much of the 
life. Some of these centres would grow in 
power and prestige, forming the bases of 
the first pre-Columbian civilizations: the 
Olmec in Mesoamerica and the Chavin in 
the Andes. 


Moche 
ceramic bottle, 
A.D. 200 - 300. 


At the beginning of the first mil- 
lennium AD, other distinctive regional 
cultures, such as the Nazca and the 
Moche, emerged. Around the same 
time, Tiahuanaco, on the eastern side 
of Lake Titicaca, began developing as 
a large ceremonial centre. Under these 
kingdoms, architecture and culture 
flourished: palaces and elaborate 
multi-room buildings were con- 
structed, metallurgy was developed, 
and agricultural techniques, such as 
terracing and irrigation, matured. 
Already a thousand years before the 
Spanish conquest, the Central Andes 
had the most developed agricultural 
and irrigation systems in the region, 
the densest population south of 
Mexico, and the most efficient system 
of overland transportation in the 
western hemisphere. 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collections, Washington, D.C. 


In all cases, irrigation provided the 
driving force behind the rise of these 
kingdoms. Flourishing agricultural 
economies led to the growth of urban 
centres. These were highly structured 
societies, supported by small farmers 
and conscript labor, defended by well- 
trained and disciplined troops, catered 
to by highly-skilled craftsmen, and 
ruled and regulated by a class of 
priests, nobles and kings. 

Around 1200 AD, the Chimu, in the 
north of Peru, developed their king- 
dom. By the time of their conquest by 
the Incas in the 1460s, the Chimu had 
established an empire that stretched 
over 1000 kilometres. The Inca 
Empire preceded the Spanish conquest 
by less than a century. At the time Inca 
civilization reached imperial propor- 
tions, it ruled the area occupied today 


Incan silver figurine. The elongated earlobes 
were a signature of the Inca elite. 


by Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and the 
northern part of Chile, imposing its 
religious beliefs and practices, as well 
as much of its culture and its lan- 
guage, Quechua, still spoken today in 
these countries. The Incas, like the 
previous kingdoms, based their 
economies on state-controlled irriga- 
tion works, which made the produc- 
tion of huge agricultural surpluses 
possible. The surpluses were con- 
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trolled by the emperor and divided 
among the state, the Church and 
the people according to a standard 
formula. 


MESOAMERICA 


n Mesoamerica, civilization followed 
a path similar to that in the Andes. 
Gathered in little independent vil- 


| lages, the Meso-americans had devel- 


oped corn around 4000 BC. By 1400 
BC, the Olmecs extended their influ- 
ence throughout much of the region. 
This was to last for close to a millen- 
nium. The Olmecs were responsible 
for the rise of the first complex society. 
One of their religious sites, La Venta 
(900-400 BC), had an earth-built 
pyramid of 110 metres with a popula- 
tion estimated at 18,000. Such a site 
indicates a degree of population con- 
centration and social orgnization 
unprecedented in Mesoamerica at 
that time. Historians believe that at the 
height of its power, the Olmecs may 
have ruled the lives of some 350,000 
Mesoamericans, most of them com- 
mon folks. The Olmec elite knew 
enough about astronomy to calcu- 
late the length of the year and to 
devise the first calendar in the 
Americas, a millennium and a half 
before the Aztecs. Like the Chavin 
culturesiny Peru; Olmecssociety 
served as a foundation upon which 
other Mesoamerican civilizations 


would be built. 


South American Indian languages 


While some scholars believe that all 
American Indian languages are related, it 
is undisputed that South America is one of 
the most linguistically diverse regions in the 
world. Consider these estimates: 

¢ Some 1500 languages are believed to 

have existed either in written or spoken form. 

* Between 550 and 600 languages have 
been verified; about 120 languages are 
nowextincd, 9 

* There are 82 language groups, of 
which almost half are isolated languages. 


Some 25 groups are extinct and at least 
10 more are on the verge of extinction. 
The most important language groups are 


~Macro-Chibchan, Arawakan, Cariban, 
—Tupian, 


Macro-Ge, Quechumaran, 
Tucanoan, and Macro-Pano-Tacanan. 


Quechua, originally spoken in small areas 


around Cuzco, was the official language of 
the Incas. Later it was spoken by the 
Spaniards and was often used as the lan- 
guage of evangelization. 
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The breakdown of Amerindian cultures 


The rapidity and sheer scale of the Spanish 
conquest never fails to impress the people 
who study it. In the course of fifteen years, 
two great Amerindian societies collapsed 
under the assault of a handful of Spanish 
adventurers. Why did these societies disinte- 
grate so abruptly? What were the real fac- 
tors behind the collapse of these empires? 

The technological advances enjoyed by 
the conquerors have often been cited to 
explain the breakup of these states. 
However, some historians doubt that the 


Other kingdoms centred on cities 
followed. Such a city was Teotihuacan, 
in the valley of Mexico. At the peak 

of its expansion 
(250-150 BC), 
the city covered 

more than 20 

km? with a 

population 
estimated 

at close to 
125,000 
people. 


Mean- 
while, other 
regional soci- 


This Mayan eties developed 
eccentric flint vigorous and 
symbolized brilliant cultures. 
supernatural The most note- 
powers. worthy were the 


Mayas, whose art 

and architecture 
matched those of Teotihuacan. Maya 
scientists had developed one of the 
world’s most complex and accurate cal- 
endars. The other main focus of 
regional culture existed in the valley of 
Oaxaca, south of Mexico. Monte 
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decisive factor was the technological supe- 
riority of the Spaniards: firearms, they say, 
undoubtedly gave them an edge at times, 
while the horse, unknown in America, 
allowed them a high degree of mobility. 
But what really made the difference were 
internal feuds. The Spaniards took advan- 
tage of divisions and growing rivalries 
among Indian groups. At the time they 
were assaulted, both empires had been 
weakened internally, by splitting factions 
and civil wars. 


Alban, with a population of about 
30,000, became the leading city in the 
southern highlands. 

Teotihuacan and the other large cities 
all declined around the same time. 
The reasons for this widespread col- 
lapse of highly advanced urban cul- 
tures remain obscure. Ecological and 
social factors often cited, though with- 
out any certainty as to their relative 
importance, include the collapse of 
local resources, economic crisis and the 
breakup of the regional trading system, 
rigidity of the social structure, and for- 
eign aggression. 

The immediate consequence in the 
Valley of Mexico was a redistribution 
of population towards north and 
south, which in turn favored the emer- 
gence of Toltec rule. The Toltecs gov- 
erned most of central Mexico in the 
first millennium AD, but internal 
rivalries precipitated the fall of the 


Stone carving 
of Tezcatlipoca, 
Aztec god of war. 
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empire. The collapse of the empire left 
the way open for further waves of 
northern incursion, especially from the 
Aztecs, who established themselves at 
Tenochtitlan, present-day Mexico. 
From their earliest history, the Aztecs 
considered themselves a chosen people. 
The warrior nature of this society was 
further reinforced by religious beliefs. 
Conquest became a condition for sur- 
vival. By the time their capital city, 
Tenochtitlan, fell to the Spaniards in 
1521, the Aztec empire extended over 
most of central Mexico. The city itself, 
with its 250,000 inhabitants, had been 
built on a grid of canals with elaborate 
hydraulic works, ceremonial centres, 
palaces and markets. The Spaniards 
who conquered the city compared it 
to Seville of Gordobaminrrealitys 
Tenochtitlan was bigger and more pop- 
ulous than any city of the Americas or 
Europe.’ 


THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


he Caribbean islands were first set- 
tled by the Arawaks, an Amerindian 
tribe which originated around the 
Amazon Basin. Their arrival and settle- 
ment in the Greater Antilles dates from 
the late 11th century. The Arawaks 
were a relatively advanced and peaceful 
people. Artistically, they were among 
the finest potters in this part of the 
world. They held a complex set of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices similar in 
structure to many other aboriginal peo- 
ples. The Arawaks operated a subsis- 
tence economy, oriented both to the 
land and to the sea. Root crops — 
yams, manioc, sweet potatoes — were 
grown alongside beans, squash and 
corn. Animal protein was supplied 
from seafood and water fowl. Apples, 
papayas and coconuts were common 
fruits in their diet. Peppers, cotton and 
tobacco were also grown. The 
Arawakan society was rigidly stratified 
into classes, and life centred on the vil- 
lage, which usually contained about 
100 to 200 households and about 
1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants. 
The Caribs, like the Arawaks, were 
Amerindians who had originated in 


South America. They arrived in the 
islands long after the Arawaks. 
Successive waves of migration led to 
open conflict between the two groups. 
These wars invariably led to a Carib 
victory. Carib means ‘valiant man’, and 
the warrior instinct pervaded the entire 
society. Like the Arawaks, their econ- 
omy was oriented to both the land and 
the sea, especially the latter. Of all the 
tribes in the Caribbean and Central 
America, it was the Caribs who 
opposed European colonization most 
stubbornly. 


THE EUROPEAN CONQUEST 
AND ITS LEGACY 


atin America and the Caribbean 
[ was the first region of the world to 

fall under European control. 
Portugal and Spain set the tone in the 
search for new trade and new territo- 
ries, opening the way to an astonishing 
period of maritime exploration and 
imperialism. 

The effects of European conquest 
varied according to the intensity of set- 
tlement and exploitation, as well as the 
density and organization of Indian 
populations. Some, like the Choco 
tribes of the tropical forests of Panama 
and Colombia, having nothing of 
value to the Europeans, were bypassed 
by the Spanish victory.‘ But for the 
majority of natives, the European con- 
quest meant a complete change in their 
society, culture and economy. 

Poeetheem@aribbean, «european 
landowners turned first to production 
of tropical crops. By 1650, sugar domi- 
nated most economies. The sugar 
plantation society literally transformed 
the agriculture, demography and cul- 
ture of the Caribbean, as well as its 
politics and economy. Because the dec- 
imated Indian population in the 
Caribbean was too small to provide 
sufficient labor for these plantations, 
the Europeans turned to slave labor 
from Africa. About half of the 10 mil- 
lion or so African slaves brought to the 
Americas were sent to the Caribbean to 
work on plantations. 

Sugar plantations created a society 
that was rigidly divided along lines of 


color and legal sta- 
tise he? “white 
minority consisted 
of a small, powerful 
elite of planters, 
along with mer- 
chants and profes- 
sionalemenen) ie 
overwhelming 
majority of blacks, 
by contrast, were 
slaves. Alongside 
them emerged a 
class of free mulat- 
Loeswanuep lacks: 
Social tensions of 
various kinds were 
tipusmmlaten tao 0 
the islands, and 
there were occa- 
sional outbursts of 
violence. 

In Latin America, 
the Spanish con- 
quest resulted in the 
downfall of most of 
the native cultures of 
the region. Land 
ownership and use 
radically changed 
the agricultural base 
of the indigenous 
society. Under the 
system known as the Encomienda, 
Spanish settlers received a large grant 
of land, often the best, including its 
Indian occupants. This system was ini- 
tially designed to ‘civilize’ the Indians 
and protect them from European 
exploitation. But there were many 
abuses, as Indians were parcelled out 
among the settlers as slave laborers and 
servants. The legacy of these grants can 
be seen today in South America as Jati- 
fundia, or hacienda in Mexico.’ While a 
small minority controls most of the 
land, the Indian population in the 
countryside remains, even today, clus- 
tered on tiny unproductive farms. 

To sum up, early development by 
Europeans emphasized production of 
goods with high value: sugar, coffee, 
and cacao as well as silver and gold. 
Reliance upon a few tropical crops and 
minerals for export earnings remains 
one of the most important vestiges of 
the colonial era. 


A 15th century European view of the new world. 


t the beginning of the 19th cen- 


TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 
A tury, a feeling of alienation had 
grown between Spain and its 


American colonies. By the time of 
Napoleon's invasion of Spain in 1808, 
Spanish Americans had already 
begun to possess a pride in their 
homelands, a consciousness of their 
own interest and identity, a convic- 
tion that they were Americans, not 
Spaniards. The ensuing wars of inde- 
pendence were cruel and the battles 
heroic. By 1826, Spain had lost 
everything except the two islands of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, and 300 years 
of empire came to an end. 

But the heroes of independence, like 
Simon Bolivar, soon gave way to the 
caudillos, the war-lords, whose rule was 
based on personal power. Caudillos 
were created and ultimately controlled 
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by the new ruling class. Its power was 
vested in the /atifundia, a relatively inef- 
ficient organization, absorbing too 
much land and too little capital, and 
carried ultimately on the back of cheap 
labor. The polarization of society 
between an elite of wealthy land-owners 
on the one hand, and the rural masses 
on the other, became the dominant fea- 
ture of independent Spanish America. 

Economically, Colonial America had 
been a producer of raw materials (pre- 
cious metals and tropical crops) and a 
market for manufactured goods. After 
independence, this economic frame- 
work — the primary export economy 
— persisted until the 1930s, and still 
remains predominant today in many 
countries. The social structure, also 
inherited from the colonial period 
and kept intact through the indepen- 
dence period, resulted in a failure to 
create a viable modern political sys- 
tem in the new nations. Bolivar, 
South America’s liberator, once 
lamented that “Independence is the 
only benefit we have gained, at the 
cost of everything else.” 

In 1823, following the region’s acces- 
sion to independence, the emerging 
United States proclaimed the Monroe 
Doctrine, which prevented further 
intrusion by European colonial powers 
in the Americas. The Monroe Doctrine 
also had the side-effect of making 
Latin America subservient to the 
national interests, especially economic, 


of the US. 
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TODAY'S AMERICAS 


y the early 20th century, changes 

were in the making, especially in 

the larger resource-rich countries 
of South America. Economic develop- 
ment, fuelled by a growing demand for 
primary exports and a greater role for 
the state, helped to transform the 
region, especially in the larger centres. 
The breakdown in international trade 
created by two world wars and the 
Great Depression induced greater 
industrialization, which, in turn, 
boosted urban growth. These changes 
also led to the emergence of a new 
urban middle class, strongly nationalis- 
tic, whose support for populist regimes 
led to the replacement of the oligarchic 
regimes of the past. 

Today, the entire population of the 
Americas is the result of four centuries 
of race mixture among four groups: 
Amerindians, Iberians, Africans and 
overseas immigrants. In addition, there 
is a small number of Asians, originally 
brought in as indentured laborers, in 
the West Indies, especially in Guyana 
and Trinidad. Marriages between these 
different races have created a mosaic: 
mestizo, mulatto, and zambo are some 
of the names used by people to set 
apart the different ethnic types that 
make up the population. This mosaic 
is at the heart of the region’s culture. 
Under these influences, the Americas, 
an ancient world, became a new world, 


one in which influences have mixed 
and spread across the continent. 
Western culture, the African heritage, 
even some Oriental elements, all added 
to the native, pre-Columbian tradition, 
have created in the process something 
new, rich and unique. Throughout this 
century, a growing sense of national 
identity generated a re-evaluation of 
the Indian and Mestizo heritage. Even 
where this element was virtually lack- 
ing, efforts were nonetheless made to 
re-create a national popular tradition.° 
People in the Americas have come to 
be proud of their distinctiveness. 


“We are neither Europeans nor Indians, 
but a cross between the aboriginal popula- 
tion and the Spaniards, a civilization with 
its own personality which must be devel- 
oped without inferiority complexes.” 

— Simon Bolivar, quoted by Salvator Allende 


This sense of a common identity is 
rapidly gaining ground. According to 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, there is, cul- 
turally, for the Caribbean peoples as 
well as for Latin Americans, a perfect 
symbiosis between the people, daily life 
and the natural world. The whole 
region is soaked in myths brought by 
the slaves, mixed with Indian legends 
and Andalusian imagination. The 
result, he says, is a very special way of 
looking at things, a conception of life 
that sees a bit of the marvelous in 
everything, one in which magical situa- 
tions seem to be part of everyday life, 
like any other aspect of reality.’ This 
trend runs deep in the rich novels, 
poetry and plays of Latin American 
and Caribbean writers. 


“I no longer think of myself as 
Colombian; first and foremost I am 
Latin American and proud of it. Each 
country has its own special circum- 
stances, but what really matters is our 
underlying common identity.” 

— Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 

Nobel Prize Laureate for Literature 

This sense of unity is also sustaining 

the drive toward some form of regional 

integration. The Americas continues to 

be a region of diversity and contrasts. 

Yet, at the same time, these countries 

now realize that they share strong com- 

mon interests domestically, regionally 
and internationally. 


THE AMERICAS’ 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
WORLD 


Because of its vast and diverse resource base, the 
Americas’ contribution to the rest of the world over 
the last four centuries has been significant. As this chapter 
reveals, it extends well beyond what attracted the 
Europeans in the first place. 


Br ie 


ONE HUGE TREASURE CHEST 


its mineral wealth. The myth of 

old cities full of gold reached the 
Spaniards in the Caribbean, creating a 
powerful incentive to explore the 
mainland. The fall of the Aztec and 
Inca empires confirmed that wealth. 
Billions and billions of dollars worth of 
gold, silver, and other valuable metals 
were shipped to Spain and Portugal. 
The affluence of these empires was 
such that the Spaniards who con- 
quered the Incan capital city of Cuzco 
were bewildered by its wealth: they saw 
gardens in the Inca palace where all 
manner of birds and animals were set 
in their natural landscape. The scene 
was made entirely of gold and silver. 

In fact, gold was scattered all over 


T:: New World was first known for 


Indians pan for gold in a scene from Fernandez de Oviedo's 1535 history of the Indies. 
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the continent in varying quantities. 
Silver was found above all in Peru and 
Bolivia, and to a lesser extent, in Chile, 
Argentina, Colombia and Ecuador. 
Discovered in 1545 in present-day 
Bolivia, the mines of Potosi yielded 
some 45 million pounds of silver to the 
Spanish treasury and produced some 
60 per cent of the wealth Spain took 
from the Americas in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Many parts of South 
America were also rich in gems. 
Diamonds, as well as other precious or 
semi-precious stones, notably topazes, 
tourmalines, beryls, aquamarines, and 
sapphires, abound in Brazil and on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes. Colombia 
is world-famous for its emeralds, found 
in the Muzo mines. 

But all this wealth did little for Spain 
and Portugal. By an ironic twist of his- 
tory, all those riches prompted further 


Chavin ceremonial gold medallion. 


development of military capabilities, 
and ultimately led to disastrous wars 
and conflicts, which drained the 
treasuries of both countries, and pre- 
cipitated their downfall. 


THE NEW WORLD’S 
CORNUCOPIA 


Ithough rich in minerals, the 
[\ sme most important contri- 

bution has been to the world 
food supply, in the form of domesti- 
cated plants and animals that are still 
the basis for the livelihood of many 
people today. 

Of the scores of plants and animals 
found in the Americas, five have 
been diffused widely and are of world- 
wide significance today: corn, peanuts, 
manioc, potatoes and several varieties 
of beans. 


Why we eat what we eat 


Some researchers suggest that the 
encounter between the New World 
and the Old changed the way peo- 
ple ate. The explorers’ journeys set 
in motion a migration of food and 
ideas between the Old World and 
the New, anticipating the modern 
revolution in eating habits. Prior to 
1492, there was no such thing as 
distinctive national cuisines. Europe 
had no tomatoes, beans, potatoes, 
peppers or chocolate. And the New 
World had no livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, lettuce or oranges. 
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Beans, pineapples and 


Corn originated in the Andes but 
rapidly spread throughout Central and 
North America, where it became, by 
the time of Columbus’ voyage, the 
basic staple crop of these societies. 
Corn is today the third most impor- 
tant grain produced in the world. 
Corn has a high protein and oil con- 
tent, mature grain stores well and, with 
fertilization, it produces abundantly, 
even in tropical climates. 

Peanuts were first domesticated in 
Brazil or Paraguay but were grown in 
Peru and other areas of Latin America 


It is believed that pre-Incan farmers, while 


growing their fields of maize on the slopes 
of the Andes, came into contact with a leafy 
weed that bushed aggressively. Wild, 
cherry-shaped fruits clustered along the 
vinous plants were widespread in parts of 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Colombia and 
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amaranth — originally cultivated in the Americas are now savored throughou 


in pre-Columbian times. Peanuts are 
high in protein, adapt well to tropical 
and sub-tropical conditions, and are a 
major source of oil. Cashews, now cul- 
tivated in most tropical countries, and 
Brazil nuts, harvested from wild trees 
in the Amazon region, are widely used 
as delicacies, and are also eaten locally, 
raw or cooked. 

Manioc (cassava) came from Brazil 
and was spread by the Portuguese to 
many of their colonies. Manioc grows 
well in tropical conditions and can be 
harvested over an extended time 


CIDA Photo: Virginia Boyd, Guyana 


Xitomate: the Andean connection 


Peru. It sprawled 
rapidly to Meso- 
america, thriving in 
pre-Mayan_ Indian 
gardens. For over five 
thousand years, the 
tomato has been used 
throughout the region 
as a staple — and 
still is today. Chileans 
stuff them with white 
cheese and bread 


crumbs; Venezuelans 


CIDA Photo: Dayid Barbour, Mexico 


and Mexicans use 
them as a condiment or in salads. The 
Aztec farmers called it xitomate or xitomatl. 
The Portuguese called it the Peruvian 
apple, early Spaniards simply “manzana 
de amor” or “love apples”. By the time of 
the Spanish Conquest, the yield and vari- 
eties had broadened considerably through 


t the world. 


period. Primarily grown for subsis- 
tence, it has become a basic ingredient 
in the diets of millions in Asia, Africa, 
South America and the Pacific. 

Beans, widely grown by small farmers, 
form an important food item in most 
countries. Well-known varieties of beans 
domesticated in Latin America include 
kidney, lima, navy, pinto, and string 
beans. Beans have a high protein content 
and in the developing world often pro- 
vide most of the protein in the diet. 

In addition, squash, pumpkins, avoca- 
dos, sweet peppers and eggplant, grown 


seed selection and domestication by 
Mayan farmers. 

It is hard to imagine today’s Italian or 
Spanish cuisines without peppers or toma- 
toes; yet, Europe scorned the tomato until 
the mid-19th century. The English and the 
French were most reluctant to eat it, but 
English gardeners soon filled trellises with 
them. For some 200 years, the bright, but 
ornamental fruits were left uneaten, partly 
because many believed they were poi- 
sonous. Some of the tomato’s relatives, such 
as the belladonna and mandrake are 
indeed toxic. 

Contrary to popular belief, the indigenous 
tomato is not a vegetable; botanically, it is 
a fruit — a berry, to be precise. Wild forms 
of the plant can still be found today on the 
Andes and in the Antilles. 

Source: J. Robertiello, The Americas 
Review, 1990, p. 54-5. 
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by pre-Columbian farmers, have spread 
all over the world, as has the tomato, 
indigenous to the west coast. Cacao, 
native to the Amazon region, was highly 
prized by the ancient Indian civiliza- 
tions, where it was used in religious cer- 
emonies. Cacao trees were eventually 
extended to Africa, where the world’s 
major production now occurs. 
Pineapple, probably indigenous to 
southern Brazil and the Parana River 
Basin, was cultivated in pre-Columbian 
times throughout tropical South 
America and the West Indies.' 
Portuguese travelers introduced the fruit 
into Africa and India. 

Papaya and guava are native to tropi- 
cal America, as is the potato. The Incas 
were known to cultivate 3,000 potato 
varieties. Two in particular played a 
significant role: the white and the 
sweet potato. The sweet potato is 
higher in vitamins and minerals than 
most staple crops. This luscious veg- 
etable, however, requires relatively fer- 
tile soils, and is mainly used as a 
dietary supplement to rice, corn and 
manioc. Its greatest advantage comes 
from growing in sub-tropical condi- 
tions, where the white potato will not. 
The white potato is apparently a native 
of the Andes. Unlike the sweet potato, 
it thrives well in cool, damp climates; 
thus it was rapidly adopted in Europe, 
where it helped free farmers from 
recurring famine. 

Other plants from the region which 
have had worldwide impact include 
cotton, tobacco, rubber and sunflow- 
ers. From Latin America, rubber trees 
were scattered throughout Southeast 
Asia where they became an important 
part of the European colonial econ- 
omy. Cotton was known in Europe 
prior to Columbus’ voyage — it was 
grown in Egypt — but the New 
World varieties account for most cot- 
ton produced in the world today. 
Tobacco was being used by the 
Indians of the Caribbean and other 
areas of both North and South 
America at the time of Columbus, and 
in subsequent centuries it has spread 
throughout much of the world.’ 
Native to the Great Plains, sunflowers 
have spread to northern Europe, and 
especially Russia, where the new plant 
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was welcomed as a source of cooking 
oil and fodder. 

Animal resources are less diversified 
than botanical assets. Turkeys, tamed 
by the Aztecs, spread rapidly through 
Europe. Llamas and alpacas, domesti- 
cated in the Andes in pre-Inca times, 
provided wool. Guinea pigs, raised 
for meat, were subdued about the 
same time. Chinchillas are native to 
the high Andes of Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile and northern Argentina. They 
were hunted for their delicate gray 
fur to the brink of extinction. 
Freshwater fish, abundant in most of 
the rivers, have been exploited since 
the earliest time, notably in the 
Amazon region and in Guyana. 
Marine fisheries used to be plentiful 
throughout the region. 


Llamas, which are cousins fo the camel, are used as beasts of burden and a source of wool. 
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DRUGS AND CURES 


n Spanish colonial America, Indian 

healers, armed with thousands of 

medicinal plants, were preferred to 
Spanish surgeons who often left 
patients worse off. Even today, a great 
number of South American plants 
provide valuable drugs, among which 
are quinine, cocaine and curare. 
Quinine, extracted from the bark of a 
tree, is used in medicine for various 
purposes, especially in the treatment 
of malaria. Coca leaves, an important 
element of native culture, have been 
used widely for centuries to fight alti- 
tude sickness. They are also known 
among local people to reduce fatigue, 
thirst and hunger. Cocaine is used 
medically as a powerful anesthetic. 
Curare, extracted from the bark of 
certain South American plants, was 
used by some Indians for poisoning 
arrows: it Causes motor paralysis 
when introduced into the blood sys- 
tem and is now used regularly in 
medicine to reduce muscular spasms, 
as well as to fight tetanus and certain 
types of paralysis. 

Biologists know that the great variety 
of aboriginal remedies still in use 
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contain many valuable substances. In 
the Amazon, indigenous people use 
more than 1,300 plants as medicines; 
many of these have yet to be studied. 
Hidden somewhere in the rain forest 
might well be plants with cures for 
AIDS, cancer or multiple sclerosis. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING MARVELS 


he majestic architectural vestiges 

of the Mayan, Aztec and Incan 

civilizations represent some of 
the great wonders of the world. The 
ruins of Machu Pichu in Peru 
(below), or the Great Pyramid of 
Chichen Itza in Mexico are a vivid 
testimony to the high level of devel- 
opment among American peoples 
long before contacts with the first 
Europeans. Tenochtitlan, the Aztec 
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capital, supplied water through 
aqueducts to its 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Their art forms have unique 
components and styles, unknown in 
other regions of the world. 

The knowledge Amerindians had 
of architecture, engineering and 
astronomy has always puzzled spe- 
cialists. The Mayan civilization had 
such an extensive understanding of 
mathematics and astronomy that 
their scientists developed one of the 
world’s most complex and most 
accurate calendars. The Incan capital 
of Cuzco was planned in the shape 
of a puma with the great fortress as 
its head. Temples, palaces, store- 
houses and roads were built with 
skill and speed by thousands of 
workers throughout the vast empire, 
stretching from Colombia to 
Argentina.’ The irrigation works, on 
which these economies rested, 
remain unsurpassed even by today’s 
standards. 
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RESOURCE 
RICH 


n more recent times, the Americas 

have exported much of their natural 

wealth. The gold and silver that 
attracted the Spaniards are scattered 
through the highlands of Latin 
America from Mexico to Chile. They 
are especially important in the 
economies of Mexico and Peru even 
today, as the two countries produce 
over 30 per cent of the world’s silver. 
Bolivia and Brazil are major producers 
of tin. Bauxite reserves in Jamaica and 
Guyana rank the region second in 
terms of world production. Iron ore is 
found in a number of areas, with 
major deposits in Chile.) Brazil: 
Venezuela and Mexico. Brazil is by far 
the largest producer in the region. In 
terms of iron content, Brazil is the sec- 
ond largest producer in the world, 
while Chile ranks as the world’s lead- 
ing producer of copper. 

Petroleum is the leading raw material 
in world trade. Latin America’s produc- 
tion of crude petroleum totalled 
6.6 million barrels a day in 1987, or 
11 per cent of world output. Major 
producing countries include Mexico, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. Mexico has 
been an important producer for the 
past 50 years, and its proven reserves 
place it fourth in the world. Mexico is 
the largest single supplier of petroleum 
to the US, and possesses after Brazil 
the largest refining capacity in the 
region. Petroleum is Venezuela's most 
important economic activity, providing 
more than four-fifths of the country’s 
total export earnings. Other areas of 
the region which rely on petroleum 
include Trinidad and Tobago, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Argentina. All have sufficient oil 
reserves to meet their own needs and 
earn export earnings. A survey of the 
region shows that, with the exception 
of coal reserves, the natural resources 
of the Americas are adequate to sup- 
port industrialization far beyond that 
which presently exists within the 
region." 
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AMERICAS’ CONSTRAINTS | 


Despite striking differences in population, income 
and levels of development, most of the region’s economies 
have been plagued by similar historical and structural 
constraints to development. 


imilarities include a high level of 

dependence on external conditions 

and forces, dual economies, com- 
mon social patterns of income inequity 
and rigid class structures. In addition 
to these predicaments, most of the 
countries of the region must now face 
serious environmental challenges 
brought about by population pressures 
and mismanagement of natural 
resources. This chapter introduces 
some of the key issues shaping devel- 
opment in the region. 


Commodity Prices (1985,1990) 


Price Drop 


1985 


BOOM-AND-BUST 
SYNDROME 


ycles of growth and slump have 
seriously impaired the economic 
development of individual coun- 
tries. They have also fuelled a boom- 
and-bust psychology. In response to 
world market prices, countries exploit 
one commodity during times of boom 
and abandon it when prices fall. A 
wide variety of crops and minerals — 
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1990: 32% Coffee 


Cocoa 


1985 


1990: 55% Tea 


Source: H.W. Hetmeier, "A Drop in Commodity Prices", Development Cooperation, No.5, 1990, p.10 
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1990: 75% 


ranging from tropical fruits to silver, 
from iron ore to petroleum — has 
gone through this cycle of exploitation, 
and in each case the effects have 
proven to be detrimental to long-term 
development. 

World prices for the region's products 
have decreased constantly throughout 
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turies. The gap between the rural poor 
and the rural elite which dominates 
commercial agriculture geared only for 


the 1980s, with major products — 
tropical crops, minerals, oil — drop- 


ping by close to 40 per cent. Several and control the banking, industrial tems have 
reasons account for the adverse price activities, and other sources of wealth. ranged from 
trends, the most important being a glut They are the best-educated and have dictatorships 
on the world market for most agricul- access to most opportunities. to nominal 


tural products. Such huge shifts have 
had a ruinous effect on many farmers. 


DUAL ECONOMIES AND 
SOCIAL INEQUALITY 


he immense gap between the rich 
and the poor has always been a 
major concern for the region’s stabil- 


ity and growth. The descendants of 
Europeans typically own the large estates 


On the other hand, the often illiter- 
ate urban and rural poor rarely share 
the benefits of progress. For a majority 
of the poor living in the cities, the 
most common way of making a living 
is through the informal economy, 
where wages are low. In the country- 
side, traditional exchange systems gov- 
ern the rural economy. For the small 
farmers, engaged in subsistence agri- 
culture, little has changed over the cen- 


Rural poverty and urban unemployment 


The Americas have not yet managed to 
generate employment opportunities in 
rural areas outside the agriculture sector. 
Essentially, this lop-sided development is 
the cause of the exodus from the country- 
side to the cities. The poorest people in vil- 
lages, and most often the youngest, are 
drawn to the city by the prospects of mak- 
ing a decent living. What they find, how- 
ever, is quite different from what they 


expected — often, the end result is greater 
misery. The Americas’ huge cities, 
rivalling in affluence and size those of 
Europe and North America, offer the best 
and the worst; the best to a small group of 
rich people who live very comfortably, 
and the worst to the majority of poor seek- 
ing to make a living in crammed shanty 
fowns. 


CIDA Photo: Jean Francois Leblanc, Haiti 


Illustration: Michael Harrington 
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export explains why the region does 
not consume its major food crops. 

The region, with an abundance of 
natural resources and industrial capac- 
ity, generates a lot of wealth. Yet, 
despite all this affluence, poverty 
affects close to 40 per cent of the peo- 
ple of the region. Why are so many of 
its people poor? The answer, say many, 
lies not in underdevelopment but in 
mismanaged development. 

Wealth has always remained in the 
hands of a small number of privileged 
people, the ruling elite. This structural 
inequality, which dates back to the 
colonial legacy and post-independence 
politics, has expressed itself in the close 
relationship between government, the 
church, the military and large land- 
holders. The relative importance of 
these four groups has varied according 
to time and place, but 
all have affected 
each country. 
Political sys- 


democracies, but in each case they have 
maintained the position of these elites. 
This social inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, income and political 
power is at the core of the region’s 
greatest security threat. Even the 
advanced economies of the region, like 
Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, Venezuela, 
Chile, Uruguay and Colombia, have 
marked dual-economy characteristics, 
with extensive areas of poverty and 
underdevelopment. 


le 
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A few facts on debt dollars 


A report by the National Council of 
Christian Churches establishes that the 
interest paid by Brazil in 1988 alone corre- 


THE DEBT FALLOUT 


he debt problem erupted in 1982, 

when first Mexico, and then 

Brazil, declared a moratorium on 
their debt payments. Lower export 
revenues and high interest rates made 
the carrying costs of the debt virtu- 
ally impossible for many countries. In 
turn, the debt crisis led to high inter- 
est payments, galloping inflation and, 
in most cases, a crisis of confidence 
in the region’s economies. The result 


long hours for low wages. 
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Harsh economic times have forced many in the cities to find work in the informal sector, laboring 


sponded to 266,000,000 
minimum monthly living 
wages, or 81,700 class- 
rooms, or housing for 30 
million people. Between 
1972 and 1988, Brazil 
had already paid commer- 
cial banks a total of $176 
billion in interest, or $52 
billion more than the 
actual amount of the debt 
of $124 billion. These 
astronomical figures seem unreal, abstract. 
Yet, this is the reality with which the 
Americas have to struggle. 


CIDA Photo: Virginia Boyd, Guyana 


was a large net capital transfer from 
the region amounting to over $203 
billion between 1982 and 1989. At 
the same time, there was a major 
flight of capital totalling an estimated 
$110 billion for the period 1980-87.' 
The magnitude and effects of the cri- 
sis have, of course, varied from coun- 
try to country, and so have the policy 
responses. But significantly enough, 
not one single country escaped the 
crisis. Not one was able to avoid its 
harsh remedy: structural adjustment 
programs. 


TOUGH ECONOMIC REFORMS 
AND THEIR SOCIAL COSTS 


echnically, structural adjustment 

policies typically include three ele- 

ments: first, policies to cut demand, 
so as to lower imports, improve the 
trade balance and reduce the budget 
deficit; secondly, policies to enhance the 
allocation of resources, so as to increase 
the production of exports and of substi- 
tutes for imports; and thirdly, policy 
reforms designed to strengthen the 
long-run efficiency of the economy.’ 

In the first category, adjustment polli- 
cies almost invariably translate into sharp 
reductions in state subsidies for food, 
transportation and other basic consumer 
needs and controls over domestic lend- 
ing. In the second category, policies 
which promote better prices for farmers 
are designed to boost agricultural pro- 
duction, while the exchange rate devalua- 
tion is intended to boost national 
productivity, that is, to export more and 
import less. In the third category, a typi- 
cal adjustment package includes reform- 
ing financial markets and increasing 
interest rates, so as to reverse the flight of 
capital and stimulate domestic savings 
and investment. 

While adjustment and stabilization 
programs have reduced structural 
imbalances, they have also constituted 
harsh economic medicine for much of 
the population. The introduction of 
severe austerity measures plunged most 
economies into a steep recession. 
Overall, the adjustment process has 
had an uneven impact on different seg- 
ments of the society, falling dispropor- 
tionately on the poor, the young, the 
aged and on women, forcing a major- 
ity of them to end up in the informal 
sector of the urban economy, working 
as street vendors, day laborers and the 
like. During the ’80s, an estimated 
63 per cent of Brazilian workers in the 
informal sector earned less than the 
equivalent of the legal minimum wage! 
Such conditions, say social workers, are 
forcing a large number of the region's 
youth — especially in urban centres — 
into delinquency, drug trafficking and 
ultimately terrorism. 


RESOURCES UNDER STRESS 


he Americas has some of the 

world’s most precious natural 

resources. It is rich in oil and min- 
erals, has fertile soils and lush forests, 
and bountiful sources of water — and 
their potential is considerable. Yet, 
many countries face serious resource 
constraints. Increasingly, the region is 
suffering from environmental degrada- 
tion and pollution, as a growing num- 
ber of people and industries strip the 
land, contaminate the water and pol- 
lute the air. 

Many of the regional and local envi- 
ronmental problems are the result of 
ill-planned development, lack of emis- 
sion controls, or other forms of private 
and public mismanagement; others 
arise from the combination of poverty, 
population pressures and land tenure 
problems. But if factors differ, the 


results are invariably the same: 
resources are being exhausted or con- 
sumed at a rate that far outstrips their 
capacity to regenerate. In the end, the 
very resource base upon which the 
region's economic activity rests is being 
impoverished.’ 


ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT 


key issue likely to influence the 
region's economic development is 
the energy sector. With the grow- 
ing anguish over the greenhouse effect 
and the thinning ozone layer, problems 
relating to the energy development in 
the Americas are bound to increase. 
Hard choices will have to be made. 
The region’s main energy sectors 
include oil and hydro-electricity. 
Oil is known to increase the green- 
house effect. But the alternative also 


carries its costs. More than 80 per cent 
of hydro-electric potential is in water- 
ways located within the tropical forest 
regions. Any large hydro-electric pro- 
jects are bound to place additional pres- 
sures on the region's tropical ecosystem. 


Cachi Dam in Costa Rica produces electricity for 
the capital city, San José, and Cartago. 
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CIDA Photo: Patricio Baeza, Costa Rica 
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CONFRONTING 
ECONOMIC CHALLENGES 


The 1980s brought havoc to the Americas, as 
many countries lost the momentum of development 


gained in the 1960s and 1970s, and standards 
of living declined sharply. 


his chapter looks into the histori- 

cal roots of the debt crisis and 

examines seven cases — Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Boliviay Peru, 
Jamaica, Guyana and Haiti — each of 
which seems to stress a different 
aspect of the nature of reforms. In 
most cases, adjustment has turned out 
to be a lengthy and difficult process, 
where social costs have been high, but 
ultimately for many, it has had posi- 
tive results. 


# 4 


A Grenadian worker harvests husks that contain cocoa beans. The beans will be roasted and ground 
into a powder from which part of the fat is removed. 
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ROOTS OF THE CURRENT 
ECONOMIC CRISIS 


he individual countries of the 
region had only slow development 
prior to World War II. But the past 
four and a half decades have brought 
major changes to the level of economic 
activity in the region. Between 1946 
and 1980, Latin American and 
Caribbean economies registered a GDP 


annual average growth of about 6 per 
cent, compared to 4 per cent among 
the OECD countries. The region’s real 
per capita GDP more than doubled 
during this period.’ The Americas were, 
thus, developing much faster than the 
wealthy, industrialized economies. The 
growth model, applied by most coun- 
tries throughout this period, was built 
on three poles: an export sector based 
primarily on commodities, an industri- 
alization program founded on import 
substitution and focusing on the 
domestic market, and growing invest- 
ment in the public sector. Popular pol- 
icy options included trade barriers, 
nationalization of foreign enterprises, 
domestic price controls and subsidies, 
and a general distrust of foreign invest- 
ment. Initially, the growth model 
brought prosperity to the region, 
although the benefits were distributed 
unevenly as the middle and upper 
classes profited disproportionately. 
Nonetheless, economic progress did 


trickle down to the poor in the form of 
employment opportunities, subsidized 
food and transportation for the urban 
population and steady improvements 
in standards of living. 

Ironically, the roots of the region’s 
problems can be traced back to the 
policies that contributed to economic 
growth and prosperity in the first 
place. These included heavy external 
borrowing, inward-looking develop- 
ment strategies, and inadequate adjust- 
ments to external shocks. A collapse in 
the price of their main exports and 
economic mismanagement further 
reduced any hope for recovery. 

External borrowing had been made 
possible by the fact that in the 1970s, 
large quantities of cheap foreign capi- 
tal, largely recycled petro-dollars, 
were loaned to the countries of the 
Americas, on a scale which often 
exceeded the absorption capacity of 
these economies. Neither the lenders 
nor the borrowers seemed concerned 


at the time - after all, the region had 
a good credit rating. By the early 
80s, more than half of the $700 bil- 
lion external debt of the developing 
world was owed by the nations of 
Latin America. 

Governments used these funds to 
expand their role and ownership in 
most aspects of economic life, spend- 
ing heavily on economic development 
projects and consumer subsidies that 
reduced the prices of food, energy and 
transportation. By the late 1970s, in 
Mexico, public expenditures had risen 
to close to half of GDP. In Argentina 
and Venezuela, they were well over 
half, while in Peru, public expenditures 
jumped from 24 per cent of GDP in 
UO BtosOUspetecen tain .l98 2eaAsia 
result, state bureaucracies mush- 
roomed. Unable or unwilling to gener- 
ate enough tax revenues to finance 
these programs, governments kept on 
borrowing heavily abroad from com- 
mercial banks. Rising public sector 
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deficits and excessive wage claims cre- 
ated inflationary pressures. In industry, 
import substitution and the increasing 
number of public enterprises led to 
closed, rigid and high-cost structures 
which hindered growth: domestic mar- 
kets were limited and so was the capac- 
ity of the societies to subsidize these 
industries. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


trong economic growth in the 

1960s and 1970s led to greater 

social and economic disparities, as 
most of the benefits ended up in the 
hands of the upper and middle classes. 
The contrasting wealth and poverty 
turned the region in the late 1970s 
into a breeding ground for civil and 
military conflict, and precipitated a 
crisis of violence, social upheaval and 
economic decline from which some 
countries are only now slowly emerg- 
ing. Political and economic instability 
resulted in a dramatic decline of intra- 
regional trade and capital outflows. 
The recession and the debt crisis hit 
them even harder. The reliance on a 
few agricultural exports, for which 
they got rock-bottom prices, has 
caused great hardship to all countries. 
No Central American economy has 
been able to regain economic levels 


achieved in the 1970s. 


Coffee is one of Costa Rica's primary exports. 
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Although the pace of economic 
reform has generally been uneven and 
slow, most countries have adopted 
adjustment policies. The reform pro- 
cess has reduced state deficits, and 
improved export performance, espe- 
cially from non-traditional exports. 
The recent increase of intra-regional 
trade provides further grounds for 
optimism. 


COSTA RICA 


osta Rica continues to be the 

exception in Central America. 

With its stable democracy and its 
successful adjustment program, the 
country has averaged a GDP growth 
rate of 4 per cent for the last six years, 
the strongest in the region. 

Aslotvot @osta Ricas success usay 
experts, has to do with its high degree 
of social consensus on economic policy 
matters, its commitment to human 
resource development, and the fact 
that the debt crisis hit the country ear- 
lier. In 1982, the government intro- 
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duced a recovery program. Severe fiscal 
constraint was implemented, and price 
controls were used to reduce inflation. 
But more importantly, Costa Rica 
introduced a Social Compensation 
Program to stop the decline in real 
wages, provide school meals, emer- 
gency job creation, extra funding to 
public housing, and land reform. 


First and foremost, 
investments in 
human development 
are most useful in 
times of crisis. 


These measures helped to cushion the 
poor from the blow of a severe auster- 
ity program. Overall, sound economic 
and social policies have led to a smaller 
decline in GDP per capita, relatively 
low inflation compared to other coun- 
tries in the region, and innovative 
polices to promote technological devel- 
opment and preserve biodiversity. 
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Finally, Costa Rica’s debt manage- 
ment was exceptional, enabling the 
country to reduce by two-thirds its 
external obligations. After several years 
of stabilization and adjustment efforts, 
economic growth has returned to the 
economy, but per capita GDP still 
remains below 1980 levels. Other scars 
of the recession include underemploy- 
ment, housing deficits and growing 
pockets of poverty. 

Several lessons can be drawn from 
the Costa Rican experience, but three 
bear special significance for its neigh- 
bors. First and foremost, investments 
in human development are most useful 
in times of crisis. The country’s long- 
standing history of progressive social 
policy, its emphasis on a well- 
developed institutional base, its egali- 
tarian approach to income distribution, 
as well as its achievements in education 
and health care — among the most 
impressive in the Americas — have 
helped the country adjust to changes 
triggered by the 1980 recession. 
Second, debt-service reductions, when 
used efficiently, can help finance invest- 
ment and growth. Third, the role of the 
private sector can be decisive to a recov- 
ery program. Support for privatization 
and private sector initiatives has 
boosted non-traditional exports, which 
have increased 48 per cent between 
1982 and 1988. They now represent 
more than half of all export earnings. 


NICARAGUA 


o fully understand what turned out 

to be the most serious crisis of 

Nicaragua's history, it is important 
to go back.to the late:1970s) The 
Sandinistas came to power after a pop- 
ular uprising, which forced the Somoza 
family, who had ruled the country for 
over four decades, to flee. The 
Sandinistas immediately nationalized 
large holdings, as well as banks and for- 
eign trade. They created state farms 
and promoted agricultural cooperatives, 
greatly expanding the state bureaucracy 
in the process. In addition to the cost 
of the civil war, the US trade embargo 
and blocking of international loans fur- 


ther hindered economic development. 
Thus, after the first three years of 
growth, the Nicaraguan economy 
began to shrink, while domestically, the 
government devoted over 50 per cent 
of the national budget to defence and 
directed a great part of the productive 
population into the war effort. The 
early years of the Sandinista regime saw 
impressive gains in almost all social sec- 
tors. But several years of civil war and 
economic ruin wiped them out. 

Per capita output fell by one-fourth 
since 1980, and private consumption 
dropped by almost 70 per cent. With 
export crops down 40 per cent and the 
manufacturing sector down 84 per 
cent, Nicaragua’s imports in 1988 
were four times larger than its exports. 
Hyperinflation in the last years 
of the Sandinista regime reached 
30,000 to 40,000 per cent! External 
debt grew to $10 billion, the highest in 
Central America. 

To make matters worse, the country 
was severely hit in October 1988 by 
Hurricane Joan, causing some $800 
million in damages, and again by 
severe drought during the first half of 
1989. GDP declined by 8 per cent that 
year, and by another 5.5 per cent in 
1990, the seventh consecutive year of 
negative growth. 

In February 
1990, after eleven 
years in power, 
the Sandinistas 
were defeated 
in the presi- 
dential elections 
by a coalition 


: Michael Mitchel, Nicarauga 
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headed by Dofia Violeta Chamorro. 
Since it took office, the new govern- 
ment has been attempting to bring 
order to its finances, by introducing 
a tough adjustment program. 
Considerable progress has been made: 
inflation which stood at 10,800 
per cent annually in 1990 has 
dropped below 20 per cent.’ But the 
shock treatment carries a high 
price. The immediate impact of 
the plan has been to cut real wages, 
reduce the money supply and halt 
Central Bank financing of govern- 
ment deficits, thus reducing 
consumption. Recent cut- 
backs in health and edu- 
cation, a major surge 
in unemployment, 
and the removal of 
food subsidies are 
creating levels of 
almost unprece- 
dented poverty 
in the country. 
Yet, despite the 
hardship result- 
} ing from these 
measures, President 
Chamorro appears 


Faced with extreme hyperinflation, Nicaragua's people are strugglin 
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g in unprecedented poverty. 


to maintain her popular support. The 
main reason for this, say experts, is that 
the population is fed up with hyperin- 
flation, and is willing to go along with 
the harsh remedy. Even the Sandinistas, 
now the Opposition, are backing the 
austerity plan. 

Despite these efforts, the country 
faces substantial trade deficits and even 
larger current account deficits in the 
coming years. There is little doubt that 
Nicaragua will need assistance from the 
international community to carry 
through its reform package.’ 


SOUTH AMERICA 


espite being crippled by heavy 

debt loads, South America appears 

to be recovering from the shocks 
of the 1980s. All the economies are 
undergoing austerity and recovery pro- 
grams. In many countries — especially 
in Venezuela, Argentina, Peru and 
Guyana — governments are selling off 
state-owned enterprises. Bolivia is 
entering its sixth year of economic sta- 
bilization and democratic rule. 
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Imost two decades. 


Guyana's economy has spiralled downwards for a 


Incomes remain low, but business 
appears to be picking up. Chile, newly 
returned to democracy, is abolishing 
trade barriers and leading the move 
toward free trade among southern 
countries. Provided these economies 
maintain their commitment to the 
reform process, South American coun- 
tries can expect sustained growth in 
the coming years. The future could be 
even brighter, if the region can solve 
successfully an old and nagging issue... 


the debt problem. 


BOLIVIA 


olivia is the poorest country in 

South America, and, with Guyana 

and Haiti, one of the poorest 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
It has the second lowest per capita 
GNP, and the lowest life expectancy. 
Its infant mortality rate is second only 
to Haiti, and almost double that of El 
Salvador and Guatemala, due in part 
to the harsh Andean climate. 

The origins of the modern Bolivian 
economy wcalmibe traced tomtne 
Revolution of 1952, which swept away 
feudal landlords and mine owners. In 
the following years, state bureaucracy 
grew, as did a strong and independent 
military and a powerful labor union. 
By the early 1970s, the Bolivian state 


had become the major economic actor. 
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It was the owner of banks, mines, and 
airlines as well as oil and electrical 
companies. The state had also become 


the major partner in agriculture and 
agro-industrial enterprises and, as the 
main employer, it intervened heavily 
through tax rates, pricing policies and 
subsidies to state enterprises. 
Meanwhile, a sequence of govern- 
ments shifted the thrust of economic 
policy back and forth. While some 
sought to promote economic growth 
through subsidies to the private sector, 
others tried to use the state directly to 
redistribute income and benefits to the 
poor and to the workers. In 1981, 
Bolivia’s inflation rate was 29 per cent, 
roughly the same as it had been for 
many years. By 1985, the annual infla- 
tion rate had skyrocketed above 
12,000 per cent. The hyperinflation 
underlined serious financial imbal- 
ances and the urgent need for an eco- 
nomic adjustment program. That 
same year, the government imple- 
mented economic reforms, which con- 
sisted mainly of steep budget cuts, 


Coca, the green gold of the Andes 


The past decade has seen an explosive 
growth in the cocaine industry. In the 
past few years, the dama blanca has 
replaced heroin and marijuana as the 
most profitable drug business. About 
95 per cent of coca production is con- 
centrated in just three countries — 
Colombia, Bolivia and Peru. 

In the Andes region, the cocaine 


In Bolivia, 


more lucrative than 
any food crop and it 
accounts for up to 90 
per cent of the income 
of Bolivia’s estimated 
60,000 coca farmers. 
The plant offers a 
quick escape from 
poverty: it is a particu- 
larly good perennial 
crop, producing its first 
S leaves after nine 
~ months, and yields 
: three or four harvests a 
S 


year for about 20 
years. In less than 10 
years, production of the leaf tripled, mak- 
ing Bolivia the world’s second largest sup- 
plier after Peru. 

In Bolivia, this illicit business generates 
between $250-$300 million to the coun- 
try’s reserves each year — an amount 
equal to half of all other export revenues 
combined; in Peru, drug profits rep- 
resent 20 to 30 per cent of legiti- 


industry generates between drug profits = mate export revenues, and in 
500,000 and 1 million jobs. In represent © Colombia 10 to 20 per cent. But it 
Bolivia alone, it is estimated that 50% of is in Colombia where cocaine has 
300,000 people are employed total export had the most dramatic impact. 
directly by the business; up to 20 ss While it is not certain as to how 


per cent of its 7.3 million population 
may be linked to the cocaine economy in 
providing goods and services. For the 
farmers, coca production is 10 to 18 times 


many people or how much money 
is involved, some estimates put cocaine 
profits at US$1,000 million to $2,000 mil- 
lion or 3 per cent of Colombia’s GDP. 
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coupled with tax increases and 
exchange rate reform. Import liberal- 
ization and financial deregulation poli- 
cies were also introduced. By 1987, 
the inflation rate had fallen dramati- 
cally to 15 per cent, and has remained 
low ever since. 

But the social costs of the crisis and 
the austerity program are high. Living 
conditions have plummeted even fur- 
ther, and poverty on the Altiplano is 
among the most extreme in Latin 
America, with unemployment esti- 
mated at 20 per cent since 1986 and 
under-employment close to 60 per 
cent.* No wonder coca production 
surged: in the early 1980s, coca was the 
only commodity that could keep pace 
with spiralling inflation. The reason 
behind the cocaine trade is partly 
opportunity — cocaine addiction in 
the lucrative markets of the US and 
Europe — and partly the dire need of 
desperately poor Bolivians whose living 
conditions worsened over the 1980s. 

Bolivia's adjustment program is often 
praised as a success, but so far its 
achievements have brought only economic 


A vendor displays her wares at the Copacabana market in the Titicaca 
region of Bolivia. 


stability in the aggregate sense. 
However, more recent signs indicate 
greater growth fuelled by invest- 
ment. Despite this 
progress, gross 
income per person 
remains low, at 
about two-thirds 
of the level it 
had reached at 
the beginning 
of the 1980s. 
The major struc- 
tural problems of 
poverty, the dual- 
ity of peasant and 
modern sectors, 
and an alternative 
to the income and 
employment 
generated by coca 
production and 
illicit exports are 
only starting to be 
addressed. The 
Bolivian experi- 
ence underlines 
the magnitude of 
the challenges fac- 
ing poor, com- 
modity-dependent 
countries. 


Countries are trying to maintain health programs despite dra 


i. 


stic cuts in social spending. 
PERU 


eru’s erratic economic policies 

are largely to blame for the 

country’s decline, say experts. 
Throughout the 1980s, Peru, unlike 
Bolivia, avoided adopting adjust- 
ment policies altogether, with disas- 
trous| consequences. Living 
standards have dropped dramati- 
cally, as real earnings tumbled by 
over 80 per cent. According to some 
estimates, over 55 per cent of the 
population now live below the 
poverty line, unable to meet mini- 
mum daily nutrition requirements. 
The child malnutrition rate aver- 
ages 38.5 per cent, the second high- 
est in Latin America. The outbreak 
of a cholera epidemic in February 
1991 — the first in Latin America 
since the turn of the century — 
underscores the extent to which 
social conditions in Peru have 
declined IneMay. lOO leiitewas 
reported that as many as 200,000 
people had contracted the disease 
and that 2,000 had died. 

In the summer of 1990, a severe 
adjustment program, aimed at tackling 
the causes of hyperinflation, was 
implemented by the incoming 
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Fujimori government. Experts say it is 
the harshest economic stabilization 
program ever applied in Peru or, per- 
haps, the continent. The fiscal deficit 
was reduced, and subsidies were cut 
back, as the prices of petrol and public 
services jumped by as much as 3,000 
per cent.’ The new measures have seri- 
ously affected employment levels in 
about every sector of the economy, and 
all indicators point to a worsening of 


A powerful car bomb exploded in July 1992, 
destroying this Lima building. The terrorist 
group Sendero Luminoso claimed responsibility. 


the situation in the coming months. 
To make matters worse, the cholera 
epidemic — which the government has 
been fighting tenaciously and, to some 
extent, effectively — has already 
inflicted severe damage on the export 
trade. In late March, the European 
Community decided to ban the import 
of Peruvian fruits, vegetables and fish, 
valued at some $250 million. Experts 
predict that as much as $700 million, 
or almost one-fifth of total exports in 
1990, could be lost as a result of the 
epidemic. Last but not least, tourism 
revenues have dropped by more than 
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$70 million the cholera 
outbreak.° 

Two other realities are shaping Peru's 
course: the rise of the coca economy 
and terrorism. These phenomena are 
related to each other and to a larger, 
more pervasive phenomenon: the 
steady erosion of civil authority. Since 
the early 1980s, the insurgency of two 
terrorist groups, Sendero Luminoso 
(Shining Path) and the Movimiento 
Revolucionario Tupac Amaru, has seri- 
ously undermined Peruvian society. 
The death toll in the guerilla war, 
over the last decade, has claimed 
some 22,500 lives, with damage 
estimated at over $18 billion. And the 
subversive activities of these groups do 
not show any sign of subsiding. Over 
the years, the failure of the government 
and the military to contain the guerilla 
activities has led to the emergence of 
para-military death squads, adding to 
the level of violence in the country. 

These mounting threats burst into 
the political realm when in early April, 
with military support, President 
Fujimori disbanded Congress and the 
judiciary and suspended the constitu- 
tion. He portrayed his executive 
takeover as a kind of pre-emptive strike 
against chaos and terrorism. The 
crackdown, he said, was necessary to 


since 


> halt corruption in government, to 


impose free market economic reforms 


. and to strengthen the army’s hand 


in combating drug traffickers and a 
12-year old guerilla insurgency. 

His pre-emptive move, however, 
drew worldwide condemnation. 
Initially, he ignored the outcry. But 
under growing international pressure, 
President Fujimori announced a July 
plebiscite on his decision to dissolve 
the nation’s congress. A referendum on 
constitutional reform will follow in 
November, and congressional elections 
are to be held by February. 

One immediate effect of the takeover 
was to isolate once again a government 
that had just begun to re-establish cred- 
ibility within the international financial 
community. This blow comes at a time 
when Peru's gross domestic product has 
shrunk in two of the past three years, 
and more than half the country’s people 
live in poverty. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


eparated from the mainland, the 

Caribbean islands hold most of the 

classic attributes of developing 
countries. With over 30 million peo- 
ple, the area has the highest population 
density of any region in the Americas. 
The lowest level of development is in 
Haiti. It is among the poorest coun- 
tries of the world, and its development 
challenges are similar to that of many 
African states. At the other end of the 
spectrum is Puerto Rico, officially a 
Commonwealth of the United States. 
Supported by a large industrial base, 
the country’s economy enjoys the high- 
est standard of living in the region. 
Between the two extremes lies the bulk 
of the islands of the Caribbean. Their 
development rests on a small number 
of agricultural export commodities, 
such as sugar and bananas. As a result, 
their economies are vulnerable and 
often fluctuate between alternating 
periods of prosperity and economic 


depression. Over the past 20 years, 
tourism has grown into a major indus- 
try in many of the smaller islands. But 
tourism is a mixed blessing, providing 
revenue for one sector of the society, 
while the flow of tourists from wealthy 
countries underscores the poverty of 
the majority of the region’s residents. 
On the positive side, most of these 
Caribbean countries have stable, 
democratically-elected governments. 
Freedom of expression is widely 
respected and strong judicial systems 
are firmly entrenched. 
Dnececentryeacs, thesdanecersor 
further marginalization of the region 
in the global economy has led 
Caribbean countries to explore 
regional integration, the only real 
solution to the region’s problems. 
Market conditions now facing virtu- 
ally all the region’s current and 
potential exports of goods and ser- 
vices are highly competitive and, 
according to experts, are likely to be 
even more so in the next few years. 


§ 
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JAMAICA 


or Jamaica, the need for economic 

adjustment has become chronic. 

Current efforts are the latest in a 
sequence that began in the late 1970s. 
Gross income per capita peaked at the 
midpoint of that decade and fell by 
over a third by the middle of the 
1980s, as bauxite, sugar and banana 
exports dropped sharply. In a decisive 
break with past policy, a more growth- 
oriented policy was adopted in mid- 
1986. By the end of 1987, Jamaica’s 
economic indicators began to change. 
Real per capita growth was positive for 
the first time in 15 years. Inflation, 
which had been kept down to 10 per 
cent in 1986, fell to 8 per cent in 
1987. The change in terms of trade 
and the new policy made a major dif- 
ference, especially in diversifying the 
country’s export base. 

Despite progress, major problems 


have yet to be solved. High levels of 
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unemployment are drawing many 
into informal-economy activities, 
where wages are low. In addition, the 
debt problem has continued to be a 
major constraint. Jamaica's foreign 


In recent years, the danger 
of further marginalization of the 
region in the global economy 
has led Caribbean countries to 
explore regional integration. 


debt increased nearly threefold 
between 1980 and 1987, and debt ser- 
vice had risen from 26 per cent of the 
government budget in 1980 to 40 per 
cent in 1987. At the same time, 
health and education expenditures 
fell in both absolute and relative 
teLIMswraseasereater Share! ofithe 
shrinking budget was dedicated to 
debt service. With per capita GDP 
20 per cent below 1974 levels, social 
indicators and the standard of living 
have declined sharply. Jamaica’s way 
out is to pursue, with the help of the 
international community, the hard 
discipline of adjustment. 


GUYANA 


n Guyana, which was once one of 


the richest countries in the 


Commonwealth Caribbean, the 
challenges are both political and 
economic. 


Guyanese workers package rice — one of the 
growth potentials for domestic consumption 
and export markets. 
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The country is composed of two 
major ethnic groups: the Afro- 
Guyanese, who represent 40 per cent of 
the population, and the majority Indo- 
Guyanese. Ever since independence in 
1966, Guyanese politics have been 
marred by friction between the two 
communities. Furthermore, despite 
some improvements to the political and 
civil rights situation in recent years, 
limits on democratic practices still per- 
sist. A report tabled by the Canadian 
Parliament's Standing Committee on 
Human Rights recently recommended 
that, “the Government of Canada con- 
sider making any future ODA to 
Guyana conditional on the holding of a 
free and fair election by 1992.” 

From the mid-’60s to the mid-’80s, 
the economy was extensively socialized 
and huge debts accumulated. With the 
recession, the economy nearly col- 
lapsed, as exports dropped 55 per cent 
in value, imports rose by 66 per cent 
and production in all sectors fell back. 
The overall total of external debt 
jumped to nearly US$2 billion, the 
highest debt per capita ratio in the 
Western hemisphere. The result trans- 
lated into capital flight, an extensive 
parallel economy and the emigration 
of the best young people. A 20 per 
cent drop in GDP between 1977 and 
1937, andea 30 per cent tallim per 
capita income in the same period made 
structural adjustment inevitable. 

In 1989, the government introduced 
tough economic measures, including a 
70 per cent devaluation of the national 
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currency and elimination of state subsi- 
dies. Virtually overnight, food and fuel 
prices rose 200 per cent. Successive 
strikes plunged the country into unrest, 
as greater hardship struck the popula- 
tion. The country’s social and health 
sectors are in a state of crisis: education 
has been hard hit by the mass resigna- 
tions of civil servants in recent years, 
while health indicators show a serious 
decline, especially among the poor, 
despite an effort by the government to 
devise a social program to relieve the 
most vulnerable groups. 

On the positive side, the agricultural 
sector, given appropriate macro-eco- 
nomic and sectoral policies, has con- 
siderable growth potential, both for 
domestic consumption and for the 
export market. The resources sector, 


particularly mining, has already started 
to feel the positive effects of the eco- 
nomic recovery policies, in the form of 
increased direct investment and 
employment. Despite difficult circum- 
stances, the government seems com- 
mitted to continuing the much-needed 
reforms to reduce structural imbal- 
ances and fiscal deficits. 

Ultimately, the prospects for sus- 
tained recovery hinge on solving the 
infrastructure constraints, on giving 
priority to human capital investment 
and on increasing the productivity and 
output of key industries — rice, sugar 
and bauxite. 


HAITI 


ver the past decade, the people of 
Haiti have suffered major losses in 
their standard of living. 
Production has declined markedly in 
all sectors, followed by resulting high 
levels of unemployment. Failure to sus- 
tain economic growth has led to 
widespread poverty and malnutrition. 
Per capita GNP is now at US$350, the 
lowest in the western hemisphere. The 
average income of Haitian peasants, 
comprising 70 per cent of the work 
force, is less than half the national aver- 
age and is steadily declining. 
Faced with economic decline, Haiti 
started to pursue reform during 1986 
and 1987 which began to have a posi- 


tive effect on the economy. But in mid- 
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1987, a series of political crises erupted. 
Economic growth since then has been 
plagued by social and political upheaval, 
layoffs, uncertainties for private 
investors, shortfall in public revenues 
and a curtailment of external assistance. 


The environment, 
say ecologists, has taken 
a brutal beating. 


The election in 1990 of President 
Aristide, Haiti’s first democratically 
elected leader, provided a window of 
opportunity for the country to finally 
move towards sustained social and eco- 
nomic progress, with the assistance of 
the international community. But the 
victory was short-lived. Seven months 
later, on September 30, President 
Aristide’s government was overthrown 
by a military coup. The Organization 
of American States responded by orga- 
nizing economic sanctions against the 
Haitian junta. A hemisphere-wide eco- 
nomic embargo was imposed as a way 
to restore Haiti’s elected leader. 

Even in the event that Haitians settle 
their political differences soon, the 
country still faces an uphill battle. 
Coffee, cocoa and sugar, major sources 
of past agricultural growth, face 
unpromising prospects. Meanwhile, 
food is running short and domestic 
prices have soared, industrial exports 
have declined, and tourism, previously 
an important source of foreign 
exchange and employment, has com- 
pletely dried up. At the same time, 
Haiti’s run-down infrastructure has 
been left largely unattended. 

Haiti's major development challenges 
include achieving a minimum GDP 
growth rate, restoring the confidence of 
the private sector, and creating a favor- 
able macro-economic environment that 
will reduce inflation and imbalances in 
external accounts. In terms of sectors, 
agriculture, transport and energy are 
badly in need of investment, while 
social sectors such as family planning, 
health and education have been hard 
hit by government cutbacks. 


Illustration: Michael Harrington 


Most old problems, thus, remain and 
new constraints are emerging. Chief 
among them is the extent of environ- 
mental degradation. The environment, 
say ecologists, has taken a brutal beat- 
inemlommakerupetor the lack of 
propane gas and kerosene triggered by 
the embargo, peasants have slashed 
away at trees, even mangoes, wind- 
breaks and the mahoganies that shade 
the coffee crop. Experts estimate that 
the country will be a virtual desert in 
20 years if conservation measures to 
reduce chronic deforestation and soil 
erosion are not rapidly introduced. 


SOME RECENT 
POSITIVE TRENDS 


here is little doubt that the 80s rep- 
resent a lost decade as far as develop- 
ment is concerned. But the picture, 
according to reformists, is not all that 


The 80s also initiated a radical 
change in the way governments man- 
age the economy and approach the 
regions increasingly complex prolems. 
Fiscal discipline was introduced, as 
most states recognized the burden 
imposed by large public-sector deficits. 
Privatization went into full gear, as 
governments withdrew from the busi- 
ness of producing goods and services. 
Several reasons prompted this policy 
shift, the most important being that 
state enterprises had become largely 
inefficient. In the 1980s, Mexico 
closed or privatized more than half of 
its 1,155 state companies. The massive 
scale of Mexico's effort may be unique 
in the Americas, but virtually every 
country has an active program of pri- 
vatization of state enterprises. This 
move towards privatization has been 
accompanied by a series of fiscal 
reforms. Seventeen of the region’s 25 
countries have introduced the value- 
added tax, making it a central part of 
most large-scale tax reforms. 
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bleak, as they point to some positive 
trends in a number of areas. For one 
thing, these years marked the beginning 
of a new era in the region's integration 
with the rest of the world, and a reversal 
of 50 years of development policies. 
Essentially pragmatic, the new consensus 
stresses the need for a more outward ori- 
entation of the region’s economies, with 
greater emphasis on the importance of 
being competitive in world markets. 


In general, the decade has enabled 
most of the region’s economies to lay 
down the groundwork for the recovery 
expected in the 1990s. But it is in the 
political realm that the greatest change 
took place. Indeed, of all the events 
that have shaped the ’80s, none seem 
more promising than the distinct trend 
towards democracy, and the emergence 
in the region of more pluralist and par- 
ticipatory political regimes. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


As the economies boomed from 
the 1950s to the late 1970s, so did many 
of the indicators of social development. 
In fact, progress in the Americas during that 
period was greater than in any other 
developing region in the world. 


historically dominant in Latin 
American society — diminished, and 
it started to become a voice for social 


change. The middle class expanded 


PROGRESS 
AND SETBACKS 


uring the ’50s, ’60s and ’70s, 

standards of living increased as 

employment rose and health and 
education programs were estab- 
lished. In parallel, the 
social structure in Latin 
America was undergoing 
extraordinary trans- 
formation. The 
authoritarian role 


of the Catholic 
Church 
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and the urban working class emerged 
as a major player in the political 
arena. These social forces influenced 
the type and measure of progress 
made in the more quantifiable areas of 

social development such as health 
and education. 

With the eco- 
nomic crisis of the 
°80s, however, 

came a relative 


us, 


decrease in spending on social 
programs. Infant mortality, life 
expectancy, school enrolments and lit- 
eracy levels were bound to be greatly 
affected by the economic crisis. This 
sliding back is a universal trend but it 
is tragically most severe among the 
higher risk groups most affected by 
the decrease in employment opportu- 
nities, the drop in real wages and the 
reduction in public social services. 


HEALTH AND WATER: 
GAINING SOME GROUND 


erhaps the single most important 
regional health issue is the provi- 
sion of safe water. The outbreak 
of choleraninePerusine 199 ewoten 
subsequently spread to many other 
Latin American states, emphasizes 
the urgency. In rural Latin America, 
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Residents of this shanty town, Juan Pablo Il, gather for a meeting about community kitchens. 


the availability of safe water is only 
45 per cent. 

More and more, countries are con- 
centrating on a comprehensive 
approach to health, bringing together 


water and sewer services, immuniza- 


tion, oral rehydration, education 
about sanitation and nutrition, and 
other measures to obtain long-term, 
effective results. Also, there has been 
a general trend toward increasing the 
importance of community participa- 
tion, which has been a key element in 
the success of many recent health 
projects. This is especially true in 
water and sanitation projects in 
urban slums and low-income areas 
around the cities. Some community 
organizations already have well-devel- 
oped services and manage local 
resources, such as private pharmacies, 
milk distribution centres and day- 
care centres for children, oral rehy- 
dration units and temporary shelters 
for pregnant women. 

One dynamic Central American ini- 
tiative that received popular support is 
Bijealtheasmambiiave toreleace.; 
Regional projects designed alongside 


AIDS in the Americas - 
mounting apprehension 


In February 1992, the World Health 
Organization reported over | million 
new infections worldwide since April 
1991. Of this number close to one-sixth 
live in the Americas and the numbers 
are increasing at an alarming rate. Two 
years ago, this region ranked third high- 
‘est in HIV prevalence, after sub-Saharan 
Africa and North America. Today, the 
Americas and Asia each report more 
than 1 million cumulative cases, and 
have replaced North America as having 
the second highest number of infected 
adults. AIDS poses an especially menac- 
ing threat in the Caribbean, which has 
some of the world’s highest incidences 
of HIV infections. 

In the Americas region, heterosexual 
transmission has become the predomi- 
nant way that the HIV virus is spread. 
Between 1985 and 1989, the 
male:female ratio of those contracting 
AIDS dropped from 6:1 to 3:1. The 
gloomy consequences of this trend 
means that AIDS will spread even 
more rapidly. In Central America, for 
example, there has been a 40-fold 
increase in the rates of reported AIDS 
cases in women during the past four 
years. Infection rates in pregnant 
women in Brazil and the Caribbean 
are also increasing. And the number of 
children in Latin America that have 
been born with HIV has already 
reached 10,000. 

Combatting the spread of this deadly 
pandemic requires continued intensive 
control programs. Education campaigns 
emphasize strongly that prevention is 
the only ‘cure’ for AIDS. Public mes- 
sages on television and radio as well 
as posters and brochures try to get the 
message out. However, in some coun- 
tries high illiteracy rates can be a mat- 
ter of life and death. Poverty and social 
attitudes are also taking their toll on 
control of the disease — not only is 
there considerable resistance to the use 
of condoms, but also many people sim- 
ply cannot afford them. Perhaps the 
biggest hurdle in combatting AIDS, 
especially in Brazil, is public indiffer- 
ence. A long history of poor health con- 
ditions has made people accustomed to 
living with disease. 
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Sources: WHO Press, November 11, 
1991 and February 12, 1992. 

The Courier, No. 126, March-April, 
1991. 

World Development, “The Future Face 
of AIDS”, UNDP, June, 1990. 
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293 national projects work on seven 
priority areas — strengthening health 
services, developing human resources, 
essential drugs, food and nutrition, 
control of tropical diseases, water and 
sanitation, and child survival. One 
well-publicized result of these efforts 
was the temporary cease-fire annually 
declared in El Salvador’s civil war 
raging during the *80s, when over 
200,000 children and mothers were 
vaccinated. These regional approaches 
to health have helped the region’s 
health sector secure its progress, 
despite the restraints imposed by the 
economic crisis. ! 


BREAKTHROUGHS IN 
EDUCATION 


espite the decline in public expen- 

diture on education during the 

1980s, education maintained and 
in most cases surpassed the achieve- 
ments of the previous decades. More 
young people stayed longer in school 
and attendance rates rose. Primary- 
school enrolments increased from 50 
per cent in 1950 to over 90 per cent in 
all but two countries in 1985. During 
the same period, the proportion of 
young people going to high school 
tripled to 39 per cent. The proportion 
of young people attending university 
rose from 2 per cent to 4 per cent for 
the 18-25 age group. 

These statistics, while showing a posi- 
tive trend, underline how shallow the 
continent’s education base is if it wants 
to catch up with Europe and South East 


School enrolments ratio (%) 


(©) 1985 
» 1950 


Primary school 


High school 
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Asia. The high drop-out rates every- 
where are a major problem. Studies 
conclusively prove that the major reason 
for this is the incidence of poverty faced 
by large sectors of the population. Not 
only do many children have to work to 
make ends meet for their families but 

also the type of 

education they 

would receive 


_~_ \ if they attended 

\ lacks relevance 
a y ¢3 6 

<< to their daily 


activities. 
Despite these 
drawbacks, the 
increasing liter- 
acy mOlmlatin 
AMericans s1sea 
major achieve- 
ment. Literacy 
rates in the 


4% 
= g W% 
Universi 

(age 18.25) 


17 countries of Central and South 
America varied between 8 and 62 per 
cent in 1960. In four countries, more 
than one-half of the population was 
illiterate, and in twelve, more than a 
quarter. By the mid-1980s, illiteracy 
rates had dropped to a rough average 
of 15 per cent in South America and 
27 per cent in Central America. 


STREET KIDS 


ifty million is the staggering figure 
usually given for the number of 
street children in the Americas. 
Some estimates for Brazil alone put the 
number of homeless street children at 
7 million. If these figures are true, then 
one third of the region’s 158 million 
children under 15 years old are living 
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permanently on city streets. Other esti- 
mates put the figure for truly aban- 
doned children at 8 million worldwide. 
But any given figure is already mean- 
ingless — one child in this situation is 
already too many. 

As the number of children on the 
street in the Americas seems to be 
increasing, so do the myths surround- 
ing them. Who are they really? What 
do they do? What kinds of problems 
do they face? 

Most street kids, studies show, are 
working children, usually boys around 
11-14 years old who, while often wear- 
ing rags for clothes and probably hun- 
gry, continue to live with their 
families. The true street children more 
often than not have been driven from 
their homes because of family violence. 
They are likely to survive by the stereo- 
typical activities such as scavenging, 
begging, prostitution and picking 
pockets, and feeling resentment and 
distrust of society they turn to drugs. 
They are the targeted victims of delib- 
erate oppression by clandestine and 
sometimes official forces of law and 
order in many cities and their story 
receives increasing coverage in our 
media. The majority, however, would 
appear to be out there trying to help 
the family make ends meet. 

Studies carried out during the 
1980s revealed that the most com- 
mon jobs held by child workers are 
street vendors, bootblacks and car 
minders and washers. They work on 
average about six days a week and 
probably make about one-third the 
legal minimum wage. In Lima, some 
80 per cent of children interviewed 


said they contributed a portion of 
their earnings to meet family 
expenses, and nearly two-thirds of the 
children claimed to be saving part of 
their earnings, despite their own and 
their families’ pressing needs. 

Whether these children work for a pit- 
tance or at times may make more than 
their parents, have a family to go to or 
must sleep in the gutter, all feel alienated 
and vulnerable. They may look tough 


and independent, but in reality they are 
hungry for care. When asked, most chil- 
dren gave first priority to some form of 
emotional support — attention, affec- 
tion and understanding. Food, home 
and work needs fell far behind. 

A growing number of programs in 
Latin America are giving priority to the 


emotional needs of street kids. The 
National Movement of and for Street 
Children in Brazil has a network of 
some 400 programs and groups which 
try to serve the needs of these children. 
One approach aims at weaning street 
children away from their present exis- 
tence by gradually re-introducing them 
to education and regular work patterns. 
Street educators who work with the chil- 
dren on an out-reach basis provide the 


support and trust that these children 
need. A more comprehensive and pre- 
ventive approach is gaining popularity in 
countries such as Mexico. This approach 
is tied strongly to urban community 
development programs which seek to 
address the basic needs of poor families 
living in the big cities. 
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MAJOR SHIFT IN JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 


uring the 1960s and 1970s the 
modern economic sectors grew, 
encouraged and absorbed skilled 
and productive human resources, while 
the number of unskilled workers 
diminished rapidly. Not surprisingly, 
the debt crisis of the ’80s has essentially 
reversed this new employment trend. 
While jobs in the formal sector 
have decreased sharply, there has 
been staggering growth in the infor- 
mal urban sector. Employment in 
this sector served as a refuge for the 
mass of unskilled workers who had 
lost waged jobs or never had them. 
Yet, the problems of high unemploy- 
ment and underemployment were 
compounded by a decrease in real 
wages and more real poverty. In fact, 
the average income in the informal 
sector dropped by more than 40 per 


cent in seven years.’ 


Women in the Market Place 


Women of the Americas face the 
same problems as women all over the 
world: low or unequal pay, the addi- 
tional burden of housework, cultural 
and legal discrimination, lack of 
credit and property. But the 1980s 
brought the region’s women dispro- 
portionate hardship and few rewards 
when, in fact, they helped to cushion 
the effects of the economic crisis. 
According to a UNICEF study, low- 
income working women constitute an 
“invisible adjustment’ to the crisis. 


Labor force (millions) 


Source: International Labour Office, 
Economically Active Population: 
Estimates and Projections 1950-2025, 
Geneva, 1986 
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Source: CEPAL Review, No. 40, April 1990, p.69. 
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1990 


In the cities, Latin America’s female 
work force participates primarily in 
the informal sector as house maids, 
assembly line workers (clothing, tex- 
tiles, electronics), and street vendors. 
All these jobs are normally low paid, 
generally below the minimum wage 
level, and lack social protection. Often 
the informal sector is their only 
option, since they cannot find work in 
the formal sector. 

The female street hawker is typical of 
the informal sector. These women nor- 
mally come from the country and 
often from indigenous communities. 
Andean peasants sell self-produced 
wares, food and handicrafts. Many of 
their activities represent an extension 
of their own household work; this fact 
explains women’s strong participation 
in the production of clothing and food 
and the sale of 
processed foods. 

The work of 
low-income 
rural women is 
essential to food 
production and 
the food supply 
in the different 
countries of 
the region. The 
most significant 
development has 
been the increas- 
ing amount of 


Sorting coffee beans for quality control at a processing plant in Honduras. 


work being done by women on small 
farms, as men turn to other occupa- 
tions. A major constraint to most of 
them is limited access to land owner- 
ship, since in most countries there are 
still legal restrictions for them to 
inherit land. If they do own any land, 
it is usually only a small plot. 

In recent years, governments and 
especially private organizations have 
made a real effort to assist women 
through special programs. However, 
the scope of these efforts has been lim- 
ited so far, but the production-oriented 
projects — in particular, small business 
projects — have shown women to be 
serious and shrewd business persons 
who generally make good use of the 
credit, technical assistance and other 
resources made available to them. 
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Not only are more women entering the work- 
force, they are also shifting to less traditional 
jobs such as air-traffic control. 
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PEOPLE, CITIES AND THE |. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Two crucial elements compose the kind of 
population growth experienced in the Americas: 
an extremely high percentage of dependent people 

and rapid population growth in the cities. 


THE POPULATION FACTOR 


hese trends have major social and 

demographic consequences. Today, 

at the peak of its population 
growth, the Americas is populated by 
an overwhelming number of young 
people. In Central America, for exam- 
ple, 45 per cent of the population is 
20 years old and younger. This is of 
critical impor- 
tance since 


this high 


number ensures continued high rates 
of population growth. The percent- 
age of older people needs to be con- 
sidered as well. While estimates 
indicate that the percentage of chil- 
dren under the age of 15 is declining, 
the percentage of people over 65 is 
increasing rapidly as a result of medi- 
cal advances; thus the dependency 
ratio still remains high. 
Another crucial consequence of rapid 
population growth is the urban explo- 
sion. The Americas is the third 
most urbanized region in the 
world, after North America 
and Europe. 


Although the 
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growth rate has declined from 4.5 per 
cent in 1950 to 3.2 in 1980-85, most of 
the urban populations will continue to 
live in the bigger cities and, in some 
countries, a single urban centre. 

The high urban growth rate results 
from two processes at work: natural 
increase and rural-urban migration. 
Natural population increase is respon- 
sible for much of the speed at which 
cities are expanding. In some of the 
larger urban centres, the population is 
doubling every 10 to 15 years, either 
expanding the city’s size or filling up the 
nooks and crannies of the inner city. 
And this is not likely to change, since in 
many countries the proportion of people 
of child-bearing age remains relatively 
high. In addition, factors such as unfa- 
vorable conditions in the countryside, 
and the concentration of land ownership 
in a few hands, contribute to the 
swelling numbers moving to the cities. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


he Americas region has the world’s 
second fastest growing population, 
surpassed only by Africa. Yet, 
despite an increase in the absolute num- 
ber of people, population growth rates 
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Urban population by region (%) 
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Source: UN World Population Prospects, 1990 


for the region have declined steadily 
since peaking in the mid-’60s and are 
expected to decrease to half this rate 
by 2025. The Americas encompasses 
many diverse regions, and even 
though the overall population 
growth rate has declined, sub- 
regional differences are somewhat 
striking. In 1990, Central America 
had the highest growth rate in the 
FegiOn at 2.) pel cent, compared to 
South America at 2.0 per cent and 
the Caribbean at 1.5 per cent. 


CITIES — RECENT TRENDS 


atin America is one of the most 

urbanized regions in the world. 

While the Americas’ population 
trends and urban growth rates parallel 
those in the developing world, the per- 
centage of people living in cities corre- 
sponds to those of the industrialized 
nations. Over 70 per cent live in urban 
areas, compared to 41 per cent in 1950. 
The trend in urbanization is by no 
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means slowing down. By the year 2000, 
76 per cent of the population will live 
in cities, a large proportion in urban 
slums and in low income areas around 
the periphery. By the end of this cen- 
tury, there will be nearly 50 cities in 
Latin America with a population of 
1 million, and four of them — Mexico 
City, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro — will rank among the ten 
largest cities in the world. The two 
biggest cities in the world — Mexico 
City and Sao Paulo — will grow far 
faster than the urban centres of more 
developed countries such as Tokyo, 
New York, Los Angeles and London. 
Overall, population in Latin America’s 
cities is projected to increase by over 90 
million people between 1990 and 2000. 

If the present trends do not change 
radically, it will be virtually impossible 
for city planners to design, even with 
the most advanced methods and tech- 


nologies. How can planners in Mexico, 
for example, cope with an influx of 
700,000 people every year? It is 
expected, therefore, that most major 
centres will develop in a haphazard 
fashion. Housing will be more 
crowded, slums will deteriorate and the 
lack of basic water and waste disposal 
services will be critical. This situation 
will have a direct impact on the health 
status of the inhabitants. New needs 
will arise in such fields as occupational 
health, disease and crime prevention, 
and environmental sanitation. 

The urban growth of Latin America 
(see left graph) is unique in many ways. 
Latin America is both developed and 
developing. As a region, the Americas is 
similar to Europe and North America in 
that it is highly industrialized and highly 
urbanized. But, like many developing 
regions, its cities are growing much faster 
than its industrialized counterparts. 


POLLUTION IN THE CITIES 


everal major Latin American and 

Caribbean cities suffer air and 

water contamination which has 
reached alarming levels. 

The same mountains that once 
brought cool evening breezes now help 
trap polluted air — the product of car, 
truck, and bus exhausts and factory 
smoke-stacks — in the thermal inver- 
sions that form above the cities. Air 
pollution alone results in an estimated 
2.3 million cases of chronic respiratory 
illness among children, 105 thousand 
cases of chronic bronchitis among the 
elderly and nearly 65 million days of 
work lost. 

Mexico City is often cited as the 
extreme example where conditions of 
life for the city’s residents have 
become steadily worse. Unregulated 
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sources of pollution are the main 
cause of the city’s misery. There are an 
estimated 36 thousand factories with 
some 3 million cars, trucks and buses, 
emitting 5.5 million tonnes of con- 
taminants each year. An astounding 
30 per cent of these contaminants 
could be eliminated from the atmo- 
sphere if this fleet were given a tune- 
up. The greatest risk to human health 
from automobiles is the amount of 
lead in the gasoline. 

In Mexico City, a high proportion of 
newborns tested had lead in their 
bloodstreams and the average lead lev- 
els in the blood of residents is nearly 
four times that of a Tokyo resident. 

The policies of neglect perpetrated 
by Latin American governments is 
slowly changing with pressure from 
environmental groups and the public. 
Pemex, the state oil company in 
Mexico, has introduced a new petrol 
with lower lead content. In addition, 
in 1990, drivers were banned from 
using their cars on a rotating basis 
one day a week during a two-month 
test program. And beginning in 
1993, all new automobiles produced 
in Mexico will be required to have 
catalytic converters. ' 

Along with increasing air pollution 
in the cities, water is a serious source of 
disease and other health hazards. 
Untreated waste water dumped into 
rivers, then used to irrigate vegetables 
grown for urban food supplies are par- 
ticularly harmful. Although much has 
been done in recent years to improve 
access to safe water, population growth 
could easily outstrip the abundant 
water supplies which most Latin 
American cities possess. Mexico City, 
for example, built on what was once a 
lake, is pumping ground water far 
faster than it is replenished, an unsus- 
tainable situation. In Central America, 
in 1988, only 59 per cent of the popu- 
lation was served by adequate water 
facilities, and only 58 per cent had san- 
itation service.’ 

Added to these effects on the city 
environment is industrial contamina- 
tion, affecting water, soil and atmo- 
sphere. Again, very few effective 
policies are in place to prevent further 
pollution. 
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A glimmer of hope in the valley of death 


Cubatao, an industrial town located near 
Sao Paulo, has cleaned up its act and 
become one of Brazil’s success stories. 
Before a river was dammed for energy in 
the ‘70s, Cubatao was a pleasant, scenic 
town. By 1985, it had the inauspicious 
reputation of being the most polluted place 
on earth. Heavy industry, including fertil- 
izer and chemical producers, was produc- 
ing 3 per cent of Brazil’s gross national 
product and literally poisoning the land 
and the residents, forcing yearly emer- 
gency evacuations. 

From 1983 to 1987, the state worked 
with the private sector, sharing the cost of 
the cleanup. Out of 320 sources of pollu- 
tion, 249 had been cleaned up and con- 
trolled by late 1988. Particulate pollution 


CUTTING DOWN THE 
RAIN FOREST 


here are three issues of greatest 

environmental concern — defor- 

estation, soil erosion, and decline 
of marine and coastal resources. 

More than half of the world’s 
remaining tropical forests stand in the 
Americas, and Brazil has by far the 
largest share — some 30 per cent of 
the earth’s rain forests. Moreover, the 
rate of deforestation is highest in 
Brazil, where the environmental spot- 
light is mostly focused. Estimates on 
deforestation of Brazil’s Amazon vary 
widely, ranging from 1.7 million to 8 
million hectares per year. A recent 
study indicates that overall deforesta- 
tion in Brazil accelerated in the early 
1980s, peaked in 1987, and declined in 
1988-89 because of policy changes and 
wetter weather conditions. 

According to a 1988 study, 5 to 7 
per cent of the forested Amazon has 
already been lost. The figures are still 
disturbingly high and it is now believed 
by some that deforestation has been 
higher than previously thought. Soil 
erosion and loss of species are the obvi- 
ous results from deforesting the Amazon, 
along with more recent concerns such as 
local climate change. The Amazon basin 
is a major source of water vapor. If 
deforestation causes lower amounts of 
rainfall, this could seriously harm the 
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had been reduced 92 per cent, ammonia 
was down by 97 per cent and the hydro- 
carbons that cause ozone depletion were 
cut by 78 per cent. Sulfur dioxide levels 
fell by 84 per cent, but nitrogen oxides 
dropped only 22 per cent. 

Since then, water quality has been 
improved to the point that, after a 30-year 
absence, fish have returned to the 
Cubatao River. Also, a program to refor- 
est the mountain slopes has been 
launched to prevent further erosion and 
mudslides. 

The worst polluter, however, is still the 
government-owned steel plant. The admin- 
istration cannot afford to implement pollu- 
tion control because of the budgetary 
restrictions caused by the debt crisis. 


farmers of the savannas as well as the 
Amazon ecosystem. Also, burning the 
forest has become a significant source 
of carbon dioxide, a gas that con- 
tributes to the greenhouse effect. In 
1987, deforestation in Brazil accounted 
for more than 15 per cent of the 
world’s total carbon dioxide emissions. 
Yet, the focus of debate about 
Brazil’s situation sometimes overlooks 
the fact that deforestation is a regional 
problem — other 
countries face large- 
scale deforestation 
in both Central 
America and the 
Caribbean. In 
Costa Rica and 
El Salvador; for 
example, deforesta- 
tion affects over 
$ pet cent of thet 
folestsicacieycar 
Similarly, deforesta- 
tionmrates: tag 
Colombia and 
Mexico are disturb- 
ing — 1.7 per cent a 
yeatsandileay per 
cent, respectively. 
Towshite etotea 
moment to world- 
wide figures, during 
the 1980s, the aver- 
age annual defor- 
estation rate was 
estimated at 0.53 


per cent for Africa, 0.58 per cent for 
Asvagan deo, Glgper centmioteuatn 
America and the Caribbean. 

There is no value that can be placed 
on the destruction of tropical forests. 
These complex ecosystems are believed 
to contain half of all plant and animal 
species on Earth. Fortunately, experi- 
ence has shown that livestock and 
farming activities in tropical forests 
with poor soils are not only unsustain- 
able, but also are costly and inefficient. 
A study of the annual market value of 
edible fruits, cocoa, and rubber from 
one hectare of Peru’s Amazon forest 
showed that, over time, the revenue 
was approximately six times the 
amount that could be earned from har- 
vesting all the timber in a single year or 
twice the value of converting the land 
to cattle pasture. 


WEARING AWAY THE LAND 


and misuse and mismanagement 
results in the serious problem of soil 
erosion, which has ravaged a large 
part of the region. According to some 
country estimates, up to 50 per cent or 
more of the currently arable land has 


Tropical rain forests 
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been severely affected or ruined by bad 
land use. Some estimates of the long- 
term effects of soil erosion suggest 
fassessot 30 per cent in Central 
America and 10 per cent in South 
America of the potentially cultivatable 
unirrigated land.’ 

The fertile soils of South America 
cover only about 10 per cent of the 
continent. The Argentinean Pampas, 
the largest fertile area, has been so 
degraded that forage production has 
been reduced by an estimated 50 per 
cent. Grazing lands are so badly man- 
aged that their productivity is declin- 
ing throughout the region. In South 
America, 47 per cent of the soils lose 
fertility because of the way they are 
used for agriculture. And badly oper- 
ated irrigation systems have caused 
flooding as well as the salinization and 
alkalinization of soil. 

Erosion rates are particularly high in 
some Caribbean and Central American 
countries where soil from denuded 
steep slopes is washed to the sea by 
heavy tropical rains. In several Central 
American countries, erosion rates reach 
500 tonnes per hectare, compared to 
18 tonnes in the US croplands. Signs 
of land degradation abound: deforesta- 
tion and land abuse patterns are 
chronic and widespread. Rapid popu- 
lation growth is putting severe pressure 
on the environment. Furthermore, the 
lack of control of renewable resources 


An interview from Costa Rica _ 


is resulting in a growing number of 
poor people farming in the most eco- 
logically sensitive and marginal areas. At 
the national level, the debt problem 
compels Central American economies 
to over-exploit their natural resources 
for short-term gains. Yet, these resources 
are vital to the region’s future develop- 
ment, accounting for more than half the 
region's economic production, half of all 
employment and most exports. 

Resolving land tenure problems is 
likely to be a necessary part of reducing 
not just deforestation but the erosion 
and soil degradation that occurs when 
steep slopes or other marginal lands are 
farmed with unsophisticated methods. 
Land reform programs have been initi- 
ated in most Andean countries — 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia — 
but, over time, they have not had the 
intended impact, and in some cases, 
they have been reversed. 


HARVESTING THE SEA 


oil erosion and deforestation are 

common concerns in all areas of 

the Americas, but it is the 
Caribbean basin that stands to lose the 
most from the destruction of marine 
resources and the deterioration of 
coastal zones. 


The Caribbean basin holds some of 


the most exotic fisheries stocks in the 


world, found mostly in coastal areas 
and supported by magnificent coral 
reefs, vast underwater meadows, pro- 
tective mangroves and nutrient-rich 
mud bottoms. Recent estimates put 
the region’s catch at 2.3 million 
tonnes.‘ In these shallow and deep 
water reefs, small-vessel fishing is eco- 
nomically important... and it is here 
that over-exploitation of species has 
resulted in low catches, changes in 
species composition and reduced 
mean sizes. If this trend continues, it 
could seriously harm the region’s 
potential for further economic growth. 
Among the consequences would be 
decreased income and employment, 
fewer sources of foreign currency, and 
reduced service to the tourism indus- 
try — a $4.4 billion business upon 
which many islanders depend to earn 
their living. 

Lower quotas of over-exploited 
resources, such as conch and lobster, as 
well as marine reserves and rehabilita- 
tion programs are essential in reversing 
the declining trend. There is a need for 
a significant shift from fish catches in 
coastal waters, which are over- 
exploited, to open sea harvest — tuna, 
sharks and flying fish. Such a move, 
however, would involve making 
improvements in the technology and 
vessel safety of artisanal fisheries. 

Other opportunities for the sus- 
tained development of fisheries in the 
region include recreational fishing 
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of the Caribbean. 


(sport fishing tournaments, diving and 
general growth of tourist industry in 
this direction), harvesting land crabs 
and collection of black coral. In the 
case of the latter, management plans 
should develop size, quantity and loca- 
tion restrictions. Whatever avenues for 
development are explored, they need 
to be accompanied by a management 
system that ensures the economic 
health of the fishery resource. 

Together with over-exploitation of 
fish stocks, coastal pollution is a criti- 
cal issue. Waste from urban areas and 
industry in the form of contaminants 
and raw sewage are often dumped 
untreated (an estimated 98 per cent) 
into rivers or directly into the sea. In 
addition, direct discharge from resort 
hotels onto swimming beaches can 
cause further health and pollution 
problems. Tourism exerts added pres- 
sure on coastal areas, sometimes 
diminishing the very attractions that 
support the industry. Poor land prac- 
tices have increased sedimentation in 
mangroves and lagoons. These factors 
pose serious constraints to economic 
and social development. 

While at least 85 per cent of marine 
contamination in the region is caused 
by human activity on land, pollution 
on the open seas is cause for increasing 
concern. It is estimated that oil spills 
in the region total more than 500,000 
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Coastal pollution and the impact of tourism are key factors in the sustainable development 


Be 


tonnes each year — marine transport 
being responsible for more than 28 per 
cent of these incidents. Long-term 
ellectsio! theses spillcmarcessti! 
unknown.° 

There are, however, opportunities 
and solutions for greater economic 
development and effective resource 
management of coastal zones. Rather 
than making trade-offs and simply 
avoiding the undesirable impacts often 
associated with development, planning 
efforts could incorporate coastal habi- 
tats, thereby increasing the perceived 
resource value and offering greater 
incentive and justification for sound 
resource management. 

In the tourist industry, for example, 
the construction 
of marinas for 
recreational 
boating has been 
associated with 
having a negative 
effect on coastal 
areas, but this 
need not be. 
Instead of large- 
scale removal of 
mangroves (one 
of their natural 
functions is trap- 
ping sediment 
and controlling 
erosion), perma- 


nent moorings for small craft or float- 
ing docks could be built. Alternatively, 
better land-based developments that 
are designed to control erosion and 
sedimentation could be linked with 
marina construction. 

The main issue in developing the 
region without destroying the resource 
base requires a careful analysis of the 
interdependent factors. Understanding 
how the environment works is the first 
step. And there must be the will to act 
on this knowledge. Development can 
then be designed to harmonize with 
the natural surroundings rather than 
compete with it. And, scientific and 
reliable information is crucial for effec- 
tive planning. Some islands have con- 
ducted environmental profiles, which 
may meet much of the need for data, 
provided that the technical quality and 
level of detail is sufficiently high. 
Universities and technical training as 
well as long-term stable budgets could 
contribute to the success of monitoring 
and managing coastal resources. 

For the more distant future, the 
Caribbean also offers considerable 
potential for coastal aquaculture, with 
its protected harbors and lagoons, rela- 
tively fertile brackish water estuaries, 
marginal agricultural coastal land and 
tropical climate for year-round growth. 
The high-risk nature of aquaculture — 
high-capital outlay, disease and preda- 
tion — requires, however, careful plan- 
ning and good business judgement. 
Pilot projects can provide the basis for 
opportunities for training as well as 
overcoming technical constraints. 
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CHALLENGES AND 
PROSPECTS 


In the 1980s, the eclipse of the Americas was 
largely blamed on its foreign debt, but the real problem, 


say experts, was the dominant economic model which 


emphasized protectionism and state intervention. 


BREAKING NEW GROUND 


he region was the first in the devel- 

oping world to fight large fiscal 

imbalances with comprehensive 
structural adjustment programs. The 
sweeping economic reforms have 
brought about major improvements in 
key areas: export growth, a rationaliza- 
tion of the role of the state in society, 
and a more positive attitude toward 
the private sector's contribution 
to economic growth, which has led to 
the emergence of a new breed of 
entrepreneurs. 

If current trends hold, prospects look 
good, especially for Latin America. Its 
leaders are now fully convinced that 
the future lies in openness and a 
stronger relationship with the rest of 
the world. 

To further their case, they point to 
the region’s bustling money markets. 
In a dramatic reversal of fortune, bil- 
lions of dollars are flowing back into 
Latin America as foreign and domestic 
investors take advantage of booming 
financial markets and improved 
prospects for economic growth. The 
Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) reports that net inflow of capital 
to Latin America was $16.4 billion in 
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1990. This was the first time in over a 
decade that more money came into the 
region than went out. And unlike the 
late "70s, these investments were used 
not toward risky loans, but to finance 
stocks, joint ventures and factory 
startups. The IDB measured direct for- 
eign investment in 1990 at $9 billion 
and predicts it could reach $22 billion 
a year by the end of the decade. Four 
countries in particular have up to now 
benefited most from the capital inflow: 
Mexico, Chile, Venezuela and 
Colombia. 

The once lethargic trading floors of 
Latin American stock markets are now 
bustling. Why this sudden surge in 
Latin America’s stock market game? 
The answer is simple: there is money 
to be made. The debt crisis has driven 
Latin American stocks down, and thus 
good bargains can be struck. In fact, in 
some places in recent years, a lot more 
money has been made in Latin 
American stocks than through owner- 
ship of the blue chip shares listed in 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average. 
There are many good opportunities, 
and more coming along all the time, 
say experts. This trend explains why 
US brokers are now offering foreign- 
based portfolio funds consisting of bas- 
kets of Latin American stocks. In turn, 


the injection of foreign capital in the 
region fuels domestic savings and the 
return of flight capital. 

Most critical to this sudden growth is 
the rising level of investor confidence. 
Reassured by the rapid liberalization of 
Latin America’s economies, the massive 
investment by US and European firms 
in some of the region’s biggest compa- 
nies, and the eagerness with which 
Latin American leaders are offering 
inducements to foreign businessmen, 
investors are now convinced that pri- 
vate companies can and do prosper in 
these countries. In investment terms, it 
seems Latin America is back on track. 

The region is also breaking new 
ground in social development. Major 
inroads include the changing role of 
the Church, the emergence of popu- 
larly-elected leaders and more empha- 
sis on respecting human rights. The 
Church and, to a lesser degree, the 
military, so long dominant in the 


SS 


region’s affairs, now support the 
ongoing major societal changes. A 
strong commitment to human rights 
in the face of repressive governments 
and terrorist movements, the promo- 
tion of human development, and 
increasing support for pluralism and 
democracy have become the hall- 
marks of the Catholic Church’s activ- 
ities in Latin America. With its 
emphasis on peace, justice and 
respect for the individual, the church 
has emerged as a major actor in the 
human rights struggle. — 

Liberation theology has been closely 
associated with local church organiza- 
tions built around high levels of popu- 
lar lay participation and committed to 
bridging the gap between reflection 
and action. These action groups 
became instruments of popular resis- 
tance to authoritarian military rule, 
and, in several countries, provided a 
focus for dissenters. In Chile, Paraguay, 


Human resource development will strengthen the Americas’ advantage in the global economy. 


Brazil, Nicaragua and El Salvador, the 
Church was at the centre of the oppo- 
sition to well-entrenched dictatorships. 
In most instances, this resistance paved 
the way for more democratic forms of 
government. 

Politically, the Americas consolidated 
its democratic practices and institu- 
tions well before the Berlin Wall crum- 
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bled and democratic movements swept 
Eastern European countries. The fact 
that, for the first time in history, the 
region is mostly composed of democra- 
cies is starting to breed hope and confi- 
dence among its people. The desire to 
participate extends beyond the 
electoral process to include the grass- 
roots strengthening of action and 
community groups, such as trade 
unions, women’s groups, urban move- 
ments, peasant groups and environ- 
mentalists. 

As to the threat the military poses to 
democracy in some of these countries, 
the armed forces are searching for new 
roles amidst rapid changes, and many 
are advocating innovative ways of 
using the army more efficiently. Part of 
the reason stems from the fact that the 
armed forces or juntas know that they 
can no longer lead a country without 
the legitimacy of elections. 

These social and political trends, 
along with the economic recovery pro- 
cess under way, offer promise of an 
increasing standard of living for the 
half billion people who will occupy the 
region at the turn of the century. 


DEMOCRACY AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


eaders, in the region as well as 
around the world, are now realizing 
that democracy and human rights 
are not luxuries, nor are they the result 
of being ‘developed’. Rather, they are 
the basic conditions which enable soci- 
eties to develop and prosper. While 


Prescription for democracy 


The connection between accountability, 
transparency in decision-making and 
democratic practices should become the 
over-riding objective of good government, 
says the Lima-based Institute for Liberty 
and Democracy, headed by Hernando De 
Soto. The Institute firmly believes that the 
key to progress lies in traditions of dia- 
logue between governments and gov- 
erned, of checks and balances and 
accountability. Among its clients are 
Colombia, Peru and Nicaragua. 

De Soto’s centrepiece of good govern- 
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ment, which he calls democratic decision- 
making, is a version of representative 
power adapted to the region’s reality. 
Instead of ruling by decree, governments 
would submit a draft law for public discus- 
sion, beginning at the village level. As the 
proposed law moves along, it could be 
amended by those whom it affects. De 
Soto concedes that such a system would 
be neither speedy nor efficient. But he 
believes that debate makes for better 
laws, and effective laws breed trust in gov- 
ernment. 
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and Barbuda 


rid Barbour, Ant 


economic growth provides the conditions 
for improved human rights, a respect for 
human rights contributes to sustainable 
socio-economic development. 

The movement towards democracy in 
the region has been further reinforced 
by what appears to be the end of the 
civil war in Nicaragua and El Salvador. 
Yet, amidst positive trends, serious con- 
cerns exist. Human rights violations are 
still going on. In addition, disturbing 
signs confirm that the Caribbean region 
is being used as a trans-shipment point 
for cocaine cartels, which seem to capi- 
talize on the region’s location mid-way 
between the drug-producing centres of 


South America and the lucrative North 


American consumer market. 
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In the Caribbean, it can now be 
claimed that there are more popularly- 
elected governments in the region than 
at any time in history. However, for 
many of the sovereign states, the real 
challenge is to translate the benefits of 
political self-determination into grass- 
roots economic development and sub- 
stantial social change. 


THE TOUGH ROAD 
TO PROSPERITY 


s the reform process unfolds, the 

question that regularly comes up 

is whether the benefits of the 
policy changes will indeed outweigh 
their present costs in the form of 
unemployment, income losses and 
cutbacks in social services. Experts are 
cautiously optimistic. The adjustments 
already made, the determination to 
implement reforms and prospects of 
attracting capital from abroad, they 
say, all point to a brighter picture for 
the 1990s. Countries that remain com- 
petitive and direct their physical 
and human capital toward activi- 
ties with a comparative 
advantage in the global 
economy will find 
ample opportunities for @m 
export-led growth. gif 
Non-traditional goods, 


which are expected to reach an annual 
growth rate of 6 per cent, are expected 
to lead the recovery. A recent OECD 
survey of economic prospects sees 
Latin America, as a whole, running 
substantial trade surpluses.‘ Foreign 
investment is also expected to grow at 
betweens> and: LONpetscentinercal 
terms from 1992 on. According to the 
IME, Latin American economies can 
look forward to 5.5 per cent annual 
growth in the first half of the 1990s — 
if current economic reforms are pur- 
sued. The growth estimate, based on 
the Fund’s latest projection, would 
make Latin America the fastest grow- 
ing region in the developing world.’ 

More precisely, GDP growth rates of 
between 3.9 and 5 per cent are projected 
for Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, 
Mexico and Venezuela. The smaller 
countries of the region may be less suc- 
cessful, as most are expected to sustain a 
growth of 3 per cent a year. Yet, after the 
dismal decade of the 1980s, such 
prospects are good news. But economic 
growth will ultimately be determined by 
the countries’ resolve to pursue the diffi- 
cult path of reform and to address social 
development issues. The prospects 
would be further enhanced, say experts, 
if governments and nations took better 
advantage of the efficiencies offered by 
economic integration. 


REGIONAL INTEGRATION 
AND FREE TRADE 


group of experts on Latin 

American integration concluded 

recently that prospects for 
strengthening intra-regional trade 
and investment have never been 
greater in the past 40 years. There is 
undoubtedly a renewed interest in 
integration, as shown by the 
Southern Cone countries’ agreement 
to form a common market by 1994 
and the Andean Pact countries’ plans 
to establish a free-trade zone by 1992. 
The Caribbean Community has 
launched a regional stock exchange, 
and plans to institute a common mar- 
ket by 1994. Under the Economic 
Action Plan for Central America, 
adopted last year, the groundwork 
also is being laid to revive the Central 
American Common Market. 

Unlike the inward-looking trading 
bloc approach to integration in the 
1960s, the new movement looks 
beyond regional borders, emphasizing 
exports, foreign investment and 
trade. Overall, there is a genuine 
political desire to see how countries 
can work together to promote exports 
to third markets and to attract invest- 
ment. These trade opportunities are 
likely to strengthen the countries’ 
debt-servicing capacity, allow them to 
import much-needed capital and 
intermediate goods, and help them 
achieve sustained economic growth.° 

The decision to open up markets 
and seek free trade is one of historic 
proportion for the countries of the 
region. At the same time, the process 
stems from economic realism. For 
most of the region’s countries, there is 
no substitute for the American mar- 
ket. More than 40 per cent of the 
region's trade is with the US, more 
than double the percentage for any 
other country or group of countries, 
including the EEC. In addition, the 
proportion of the region’s trade with 
the US increased 10 percentage points 
during the 1980s. 

The United States President, in 
launching the Enterprise for the 


Americas Initiative in June 1990, fore- 
saw the day when there would be a 
free-trade bloc including not only 
the US, Canada and Mexico, but the 
Caribbean and Central and South 
America as well. The new union would 
encompass more territory and poten- 
tially more volume than the European 
Community. The President’s initiative 
involves a range of US policies, pro- 
grams and proposals. Like the EEC 
Lomé Convention, it seeks to combine 
possible commitments on aid, trade, 
debt relief, investment and technology 
into a more global approach to eco- 


nomic development, while fostering 
the practice of regional cooperation. Its 
proponents stress that the groundwork 
for this proposal has already been par- 
tially accomplished. A free-trade agree- 
ment was signed between Canada and 
the US in 1989. Intense negotiations 
have led to an initial agreement to 
expand free trade in North America. 
The proposed NAFTA (North 
American Free Trade Agreement) 
brings Canada, the United States and 
Mexico together into a free trade area 
even larger than the European 
Economic Council. 
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REGIONAL PROSPECTS 


s the new path chosen by the 

Americas the right recipe for stability 

and prosperity? What role will the 
region play in the global community? 
Can democracy survive the threat of 
poverty and social inequalities? 
Answers to these questions call for a 
closer analysis of regional and sub- 
regional trends. 

For the ’90s, the Americas’ main con- 
cern is to compete on world markets. 
As stressed earlier, experts offer a mix- 
ture of hope and caution. The region is 
obviously on the right track. And 
greater strides toward free enterprise, 
entrepreneurship and the dismantling 
of government controls on trade and 
finance are expected to strengthen the 
region’s level of competitiveness. 

At the same time, governments are 
being asked to bolster investment 
incentives, to educate their young peo- 
ple and to provide basic services to the 
poor and the underprivileged. Its lead- 
ers know too well that the region will 
never fully develop until it closes the 
wide gap between rich and poor, and 
integrate the resources and efforts of 
40 per cent of the population that lives 
on the fringe of development. 

But where will the resources to fight 
poverty come from? Mostly from two 
sources, say experts: economic growth 
— which explains why the recovery 
process is so vital to the region’s future — 
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and a comprehensive reform of the 
tax system. Economic growth is by far 
the most effective way to reduce 
poverty. Fiscal measures can also 
prove useful. In many countries, for- 
mal taxes on income are high but very 
few from the middle or upper classes 
bother to pay. As a result, govern- 
ments are forced into deficit financing 
or must rely on indirect taxes which 
penalize the poor. Popularly elected 
leaders have come to realize that the 
need to strengthen 
democracy and to over- 
come poverty calls for 
an overhaul of the tax 
system. A majority of 
countries have already 
moved to reform their 
tax systems. 

The above factors 
hold true for most, if 
not all, of the region’s 
countries. But other 
concerns tend to vary 
according to sub-regional groupings. In 
South America, in addition to the for- 
eign debt, major challenges include the 
need to attract investment capital, and 
to reverse negative environmental 
trends. And solutions are very much 
intertwined: growth is essential to fight 
poverty and reduce inequalities; and 
democracy is needed to overcome envi- 
ronmental degradation. In turn, the 
region’s economic model requires the 
inflow of foreign capital and technol- 
ogy, combined with massive investment 


The Americas can 
rely on several 
assets: its natural 
wealth, its high level 
of development, 
and, above all, 
on the resourcefulness 
of its people. 


in education and other social sectors. 

In Central America, future progress 
relies on the peace process and in 
reducing social inequalities. Additional 
efforts are also needed to strengthen 
democracy, regional cooperation, and 
policy reform. Positive trends include 
the peace process and brighter eco- 
nomic prospects. Progress towards 
peace — the most significant develop- 
ment in the region — puts an end to 
nearly two decades of political and mil- 
itary conflicts and provides new hope 
for the future. Economic trends are 
also improving. 

The Caribbean’s biggest challenge 
comes from global markets. How will 
small states adjust to the economic 
challenges of tomorrow? Even today, as 
strong regional blocks emerge in North 
America, in Europe and in Asia, new 
trading rules are being laid down which 
exclude preferential treatment for these 
countries. As a result, their prospects 
are marred by intense competition, 
shrinking markets for exports, and a 
scarcity of external capital. To over- 
come these constraints, CARICOM 
countries must increase their efforts to 
deepen economic integration and 
functional cooperation, at the sub- 
regional, regional 
and the hemispheric 
levels. These chal- 
lenges are bound to 
require high levels of 
responsiveness and 
inventiveness by the 
Caribbean people. 

These are some of 
the’ generaleand 
more specific chal- 
lenges the Americas 
will likely face in 
the coming decade. How they 
respond to these trials will deter- 
mine, in large part, the way the 
region develops in the 21st century. 
In actualizing their solutions, the 
new democracies can count on the 
resolute determination of a new gen- 
eration of leaders to solve the region's 
economic and political problems. 
The Americas can also rely on several 
assets: its natural wealth, its high 
level of development, and, above all, 
on the resourcefulness of its people. 
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